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PREFACE 







The problem of the Near East has been of outstanding impor- 
tance in the development of Europe from antiquity to the present. 
The conflicts between Greeks, Persians, Romans, Slavs and Turks 
attest to the perennial nature of this problem. By the nineteenth cen- 
lury it had become so prominent and persistent that the phrase, "the 
Fastern Question" became a cliche with journalists and historians. 
Countless plans for the solution of this problem were continually 
brought forward, and amongst these there consistently cropped up 
I he idea of a Near Eastern or of a Balkan federation. How practical 
were these plans for cooperation and unity was demonstrated by the 
long series of wars which punctuated the history of the Balkan penin- 
sula with such tragic frequency. 

When in 1930 representatives of the Balkan peoples gathered to- 
gether in Athens under a new Balkan flag to discuss federation to the 
strains of the "Balkan Hymn of Peace," it seemed at long last that 
dreams might become realities. This prospect led to the appearance 
of a considerable number of books dealing with these Balkan Con- 
ferences of the nineteen thirties and with the formation of the Balkan 
Entente. But all of these studies were concerned primarily with the 
post-war period and paid little or no attention to earlier develop- 
ments. The purpose of this work is to fill this lacun a — to furnish a 
comprehensive and balanced study of the movement towards Balkan 
unity in modern times. 

The reason for beginning with Catherine the Great's projects and 
campaigns in the seventeen seventies is that the modern phase of the 
Balkan federation movement may be said to have begun at about 
that time. The failure of Catherine to carry out her designs ended 
all possibility of a reorganization of the Near East along Byzantine 
or Imperial lines. New forces were making themselves felt and they 
tended rather to the division of the Balkans into national units. The 
Slav peasant was being aroused from his century long slumbers by 
resentment toward Ottoman misgovernment and Greek Orthodox 
oppression. The Greek merchant was being spurred to action by his 
rapidly growing economic power and by the intoxicating theories of 
the French Revolution. Behind the scenes the Western Powers, with 
their conflicting imperialist interests, played one Balkan race against 
the other in their scramble for trade and dividends. These new forces 
radically changed the situation in the Near East, provided the 
modern setting for the movement towards Balkan unity, and thereby 
furnished a natural beginning point for this study. 

At an early stage the problem of definition had to be settled. 
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Strictly speaking, a work concerned with "Balkan federation" and 
the "movement towards Balkan unity" should confine itself to 
plans and actions directed towards the union, or at least the rap- 
prochement, of all of the Balkan races. The great majority of the 
projects and diplomatic negotiations, however, were not of such a 
comprehensive character. Most of them, for example, were confined 
to the Christian races and did not include the Turks. Many were 
exclusively Slavic and did not take into account Roumanians, Greeks 
or Albanians. Still others envisaged the inclusion of such non-Balkan 
peoples as the Hungarians. Thus it seemed essential that this study, 
in order to be at all well-knit and realistic, should not be confined to 
the strictly pan-Balkan movements. 

It is probably unnecessary to point out the survey character of a 
work of this type, covering as it does almost two centuries. Fre- 
quently it proved necessary to summarize well known developments 
in Balkan history, even though not directly related to the federation 
movements, in order to provide connecting links and to produce a 
rounded and cohesive account. In such instances the best of the 

B «C lary sources were utilized. When dealing with the federation 

movemenl per se, an attempt was made to consult all the available 
material, except for those phases which have been thoroughly studied 
in recent publications. Examples of the latter are the Balkan League 
of 1912-1913 and the Balkan Conferences of the nineteen thirties. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that special attention has been paid 
to those aspects of the federation movement which have hitherto 
been overlooked. The agrarian and labor federation movements, for 
instance, have for this reason been dealt with in considerable detail, 
while the four Balkan Conferences have been described along more 
general lines because of the several exhaustive studies already pub- 
lished on this subject. It may be wondered, furthermore, why no 
documents concerning the Balkan Conferences have been included 
in the collection of documents in the appendices. Again the reason is 
that these documents already have been reproduced in the various 
works on these conferences. 

It hardly need be added that no claim of definitiveness is made 
for this study. With the exception of the Greek material mentioned 
below it is based exclusively on sources available in this country. In 
fact, one reason for publication at this time is the hope that this sur- 
vey work will suggest and lead to more detailed studies of the various 
phases of the federation movement. The other reason is the belief 
that a comprehensive history and critical analysis of the Balkan 
federation movement since the eighteenth century might be of some 
practical use today when the problem of the post-war settlement is 
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no pressing and the need for some sort of cooperation amongst the 
East European peoples is not only generally admitted but even in- 
muted upon in a veritable flood of articles, books and speeches. 

The section of the second chapter dealing with the forces at work in 
the Greek world at the beginning of the nineteenth century is based 
-•a material which I gathered in Greece for a future work on the com- 
mercial background of the Greek War of Independence. That re- 
learch was made possible by a fellowship granted by the Royal 
Society of Canada. 

1 1 gives me pleasure to take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
1 1 iendly and generous help extended to me by several Greek scholars, 
including Professor K. Amandos of the University of Athens, Pro- 
fessor M. Th. Lascaris of the University of Salonica, Professor A. 
I ) iscalakis of the University of Athens, Dr. D. A. Zakythinos, Direc- 
tor of the General Archives of Greece, Dr. A. Lignos of the Archives of 
Hydra, Dr. Ch. Evelpides, editor of Agricultural Economy, Dr. 
Svoronos of the Academy of the Medieval Archives, Dr. M. B. 
Sakellarios, and Mr. Dimaras. In a work concerning Balkan federa- 
i Ion it is particularly satisfying to express gratitude for the hospitality 
.hkI assistance of Mr. X. Lefcoparides who so ably and courageously 
edited Les Balkans despite numerous obstacles and even petty per- 
lecution. 

I wish also to acknowledge the aid of the following persons in the 
iianslation of Slavic materials: Professor Hans Kohn and Professor 
Manfred Kridl of Smith College, Professor Bodan Zawodski of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Dr. Victor Sharenkoff of the New York Public 
library and Dr. Louis Kezman of New York City. I genuinely 
appreciate their services. I am indebted, in addition, to Dr. J. C. 
Adams of Dartmouth College, Dr. C E. Black of Princeton Univer- 
lity, Dr. J. C. Campbell of the Council on Foreign Relations and 
Dr. M. Faissler for their generous permission to read their studies 
While still in manuscript form, and to Dr. S. Chaconas of Plattsburg 
IVachers College, who kindly read and criticized the manuscript. 
Above all, I am indebted to Professor Dwight E. Lee of Clark Uni- 
versity under whose guidance this work was begun as a doctoral dis- 
icrtation several years ago. Since then he has given generously of 
his time and has read the entire manuscript which was much im- 
proved by his many excellent suggestions. 

The directors and staff members of the libraries in which I have 
worked have been most courteous. I am grateful to them all and 
particularly to those of the Library of Congress, Widener Library, 
New York Public Library, the National Library of Greece, the Gen- 
ii adeion Library of Athens, and the libraries of Clark University and 
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Smith College. I am grateful also to Professor Guy Stanton Ford, edi- 
tor of the American Historical Review, Professor S. Harrison Thomson, 
editor of the Journal of Central European Affairs, and Mr. Alexander 
Macphail, editor of Queen's Quarterly, for permission to use freely 
the material in my articles which were published in their periodicals. 
Finally, for the translation of the appendices and for aid in many 
other ways, I wish to thank my wife, Bertha Kelso Stavrianos. 



NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

July, 1944. 



L. S. S. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

There are few areas in the world where geography has influenced 
history as profoundly as in the Balkan Peninsula. 1 The eastern one 
Of the group of three land masses jutting out from Europe into the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Balkan Peninsula is situated at the junction 
of two continents. The significance of this vicinal location is increased 
by the nature of the topography. The Balkan Peninsula, unlike the 
Iberian and the Apennine, has no northern wall to shelter it from 
Kin-ope. In place of the Alps and the Pyrennees there is the wide 
i );mube River plain while the Morava and Vardar troughs provide 
r.isy channels of penetration south to the Aegean. To the south-east 
l lie peninsula is separated from Asia by the narrow, island-studded 
Aegean which serves as a highway rather than a barrier. In the west 
a mere forty miles separate Albania from the heel of the Italian boot. 
This accessibility from Asia on the one side and Europe on the other 
has marked the region as a battleground of cultures and peoples. 

Of almost equal importance is the mountainous nature of the 
peninsula. The term "Balkan," in fact, is the Turkish word for 
mountain. The only extensive plains are formed by the valleys of the 
I >anube and the Maritza and the basin of Thessaly drained by the 
Salambria. On the western side of the peninsula are the Dinaric- 
rindus ranges, a southern extension of the Alps. Similarly the Balkan 
mountains, running east and west through central Bulgaria, are an 
<x tension of the Carpathians. To the south is the long range of hills 
known as the anti-Balkans and then the Maritza valley and the 
Kliodope massif. The latter is a triangular region of complex moun- 
tains with its apex at Belgrade and its base stretching from Salonika 
to Istanbul.This geographic complexity of the peninsula has been a 
powerful factor on the side of disunity. A comparison of Italian and 
Halkan history will illustrate the point. There were Greeks in an- 
1 iquity in Sicily and South Italy as well as in the Balkans, and beyond 
were the barbarians — Latins in the one case, Thraco-Illyrians in the 
other. The question arises as to why the Latins succeeded in forming 
.1 state and an empire while the numerous and able Thraco-Illyrians 

1 J. CvijiC, La peninsule balkanigue, geographic humaine (Paris, 1918); D. G. Ho- 
garth, The Nearer East (London, 1905) ; J. Ancel, Manuel historique de la question 
d'Orient, 1792-1925 (Paris, 1926), 1-28; E. B. Mears, "The Geographical Basis of 
Ualkan Unity," Near East and India, XXXVII (May 8, 1930), 519, 520; L S. Stav- 
rianos, "History and Geography in the Balkans," Queen's Quarterly, XLVI (spring, 
I W9), 91-94. 
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failed. Why also did the Greeks fail to produce a unified state? An 
importani factor must have been the far greater geographic diversity 
of the Balkans which tended to the formation of individual racial 
groups rather than a unified state or empire. Nowhere in the penin- 
sula can there be found a natural center around which a great state 
might crystallize. Consequently in an area of 190,000 square miles— 
that is considerably less than the state of Texas— there are to be 
found six native races, with enclaves of several others. 2 

These anthropogeographic factors, then, plainly result in centri- 
fugal rather than centripetal action. They suggest that unity is more 
likely to be forced from without than to arise from within— which is 
precisely what has happened. While it is true that Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon did succeed in establishing a Balkan Hellenic state 
by force, it rapidly disintegrated after their deaths and the divided 
peninsula was then overrun by Roman legions. Several centuries 
later when the power of Byzantium weakened, short-lived Bulgar 
and Serb empires were set up by Samuel and Dushan until the Turks 
arrived and imposed their rule for nearly five centuries. 

This historical background is significant in that it indicates that a 
voluntary Balkan federation is contrary to past experience. It also 
serves to explain the historic rivalries of these Balkan peoples arising 
from cherished traditions of former glory and greatness. But the 
other side of the picture should not be overlooked. The common his- 
torical experiences have produced numerous cultural similarities 
amongst the Balkan races. It is only recently that this fact has been 
recognized. Thus in 1934 there was founded La revue Internationale 
des etudes balkaniques, with the expressed purpose of studying the 
Balkans as an integral unit with a common historical and cultural 
heritage. The editors have even coined the term "la balkanologie" 
to emphasize their peninsular viewpoint. 3 

The Roumanian historian, Nicholas Iorga, has gone so far as to 
suggest that a common Balkan type of man has gradually evolved— 
that there are more physical similarities amongst the Balkan peoples 
than between Serbs and Czechs, Serbs and Russians, or even Silicians 
and Genoese. 4 Certainly there is some basis for this theory, but how 
far it can be applied it is difficult to estimate. In the realm of culture, 
however, there is no doubt about a common heritage. It is quite ap- 

* N. Ioga "Les conflits balkaniques, leurs origines et Ieurs consequences," Le 
monde slave (February, 1926), 168-186. 

a* ! P ; S ^ ok '.'' But T e r t signification des eludes balkaniques," Revue Internationale des 
etudes balkaniques, I (1934) ,3. 

1929W> IOrga ' Le Caractire commun de s institutions du sud-est de V Europe (Paris, 
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parent in the language of the people. Although the various Balkan 
languages have the most diverse origins yet territorial contiguity 
pllll centuries of Byzantine and Ottoman domination have left 

i erous common characteristics in vocabulary and grammatical 

si ruction. In fact one authority on this subject maintains that 

i here exists "... a remarkable linguistic unity, reminiscent, in many 
reipects, of the linguistic unities which are based on a common 
Origin, as is the case with the Romance languages, the Germanic 
languages, etc." 6 

The same is true of the every-day life of the various nationalities. 
In the- countryside it is difficult to distinguish a Bulgarian from a 
Si ibian, Greek or Roumanian village excepting those in the coastal 
■ >i strictly Mediterranean regions where another type prevails. But 
With this exception there are the same type of streets, the same gar- 
dens, houses, thatched roofs, open hearths and furniture. The cos- 
i nines are fundamentally the same despite local variations. Many 
i \ pes of foods and drinks are common to all the Balkan countries. 
I lie fiery liquor "raki," for example, almost invariably is mentioned 
!■ Westerners who travel in any of the Balkan countries. In music 

I dancing, especially, there are few differences to be found. Turkish 

influence in the music is always discernible and sometimes gypsy. 
I lie peasant dances, whether the Slav "kolo," the Roumanian "hora" 
0] I lie Greek "choria," are practically identical. In religion there is, 
Willi few exceptions, a common adherence to Orthodox doctrines, 
mil, in contrast to Catholicism, a conspicuous absence of clericalism 
■ m I a pronounced autonomy and looseness in church organizations. 
Ml my similarities are also to be found in popular legends and super- 
1 1 1 ions. The legends of Lenore and of Hero and Leander, for exam- 
ple, are of Greek origin but different versions are known to all the 
Balkan people. There is also a common personification of nature, 
birds being used to bring aid, give advice, and deliver love mes- 

■s. 6 

Such then is the base upon which any federal structure must rest. 
1 .rographic location, topographic complexity and conflicting his- 
torical traditions tend to separatism. Geographic contiguity and a 
common historical and cultural background have produced, in the 

11 K. Sandfeld, Linguistique balkanique problemes et resultats (Paris, 1930), 6. See 
nl ii A. Seliscev, "Des traits linguistiques communs aux langues balkaniques," Revue 
denudes slaves, V (1925), 38-57. 

•J. Ancel, "L'unit6 balkanique," Revue internationale des etudes balkaniques, I 
i IM4), 131, 132; Iorga, Le caractere commun des institutions, 4, 5, 38-40, 111-118; 
I I.I). McCullock, Drums in the Balkan Night (New York, 1936), 14, 15; Sandfeld, 
vp.cit., 14-16. 
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words of lorga, "... a certain unity, a unity which is basic, intimate 
and profound and which the superficial phenomena of discord, un- 
friendliness and conflict, must not hide from us." 7 

... 'N. tprga, "Lea conflits balkaniques," Le monde slave (February 1926} 171 
Simnar views are held by the Greek authority on Balkan geo^aphy and cultural 

" ,!: , "."' ;: ' C - -vclpidi •Les Mats balkaniques (Paris, 1930) , 291 On\he o\hir hand 

son,,, wn rrs mm.mize the extent and significance of these bond" to eS^teM* ' 

'is I STS 8 Proche-Onent et le mouvement de rapprochement balkanique 

BnlhaJ TTT VFo Radlt £ a ! Les c ?"|^ tes tragiques de l'esprit balkanique," Les 

Balkans, III (January-February, 1933), 313-322; III (March-April, 1933) 482- 



CHAPTER II 
THE AWAKENING OF THE NATIONALITIES TO 1829 

For centuries past innumerable plans for the reorganization of the 
Near East have continually been brought forward. 1 The list of the au- 
thors of the earlier plans includes such illustrious names as Charles II 
-.1 Sicily (1270), Charles VIII of France (1495), Emperor Maxi- 
milian I (1518), Erasmus (1530), Leibnitz (1672), Louis XIV of 
I i .nice (1685) and Tsar Peter the Great (1710). With the decline and 
gradual disintegration of the Ottoman Empire from the seventeenth 
Century onward, an ever increasing number of partition schemes 
were presented. The nature of these proposals varied widely. Many 
«il i he authors were obviously motivated by national interests. For 
example, Jean Louis Carra, the French Jacobin who spent a number 
of years in the Danubian Principalities, favored Turkish partition in 
Order that France might acquire southern Greece, Crete, Cyprus and 
the Aegean Isles. 2 Similarly Count de Hertzberg, minister of foreign 
affairs to Frederick II of Prussia, generously offered several Turkish 
provinces to Austria and Russia so that Prussian expansion eastward 
might be facilitated. 3 The religious factor was also prominent in these 
plans. Thus Cardinal Alberoni, for the sake of "propagating the 
( Inistian Religion, without the least expectations of any worldly 
profit . . ." urged that a general European crusade be launched 
iiinst the infidel Turkish empire. To take its place he proposed the 
regeneration of Byzantium with the exception of most of European 
Turkey which should be divided amongst the victors. 4 

In addition to national and religious aspirations, the contem- 
porary enthusiasm for all things Greek played an important role in 
dclcrmining Europe's view of the Eastern Question. The influential 
"philosophes" and their disciples clamored for the overthrow of the 
barbarous infidels and the setting up of a Greek Empire or a federa- 
lly >n of Greek states. Thus Count de Volney, a French historian who 
had journeyed in Egypt and Syria, rationalized as follows: "In the 
moral realm as in the physical, when a body has once been set in 

1 T. G. Djuvara, Cent projets de partage de la Turquie (Paris, 1914) ; T. I. Geshkoff, 
Hulkan Union. A Road to Peace in Southeastern Europe (New York, 1940), 5-73; 
E. Driault and M, Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Grece de 1821 a nos jours 
(Paris, 1925), 1, 5-19. 

a J. L. Carra, Essai particulier de politique dans lequel on propose un partage de la 
Turquie europeene (Paris, 1877). 

s A. Sorel, L'Europe et la revolution franqaise (Paris, 1885), I, 522-526. 

4 M. R. Vesnitch, "Cardinal Alberoni: an Italian Precursor of Pacifism and Inter- 
nal ional Arbitration," American Journal of International Law, VII (January, 1913), 
• 107. 
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motion, the greater the mass the more difficult it becomes to stop 
it." 5 Accordingly he held the disappearance of the Ottoman Empire 
inevitable and in its place he urged the restoration of Byzantium. The 
great Voltaire was also interested in Greece. He implored Catherine 
the Great to free "my poor Greeks," promising her that should she 
follow his advice, "the Xeuxis and the Phidias would cover the earth 
with your images . . . Athens would be one of your capitals." When 
Catherine failed to put his plan into effect Voltaire was deeply disap- 
pointed and wrote to her: "Seriously, Madame, it seems absurd to 
me that one should have such a good opportunity and should miss it. 
I am sure that posterity will be astonished at this." 6 

From this brief survey it is apparent that these schemes for the 
settlement of the Eastern Question were as varied as they were 
numerous. At that period, however, there was one characteristic 
which they all possessed in common and that was an utter disregard 
and disdain for the native populations. If the Ottoman empire was 
to be overthrown, the people of the Balkans were to take no part in 
the campaigns. And as for the empire or states which were to be 
carved out of the Sultan's domains, no one ever thought of taking 
into consideration the wishes of the races concerned. 

It was only natural that such should be the case in view of the 
internal conditions in the Balkans. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the rayahs or Balkan Christians were so weak and disorgan- 
ized that the winning of independence by their own unassisted efforts 
was never seriously considered. It is true that there were sporadic 
local uprisings of desperate peasants or reckless outlaws, but it was 
generally felt that no revolution could be successfully engineered with- 
out the aid of the great powers. As might be expected, it was to Russia 
that the politically conscious rayahs hopefully looked for deliverance. 

The Russians were not only brother Slavs but also of the same 
Orthodox faith. Moreover the Russian ecclesiastical and govern- 
mental officials carefully fostered the tendency of the Balkan Christ- 
ians to look to Moscow for guidance and aid. During the centuries 
following the downfall of Byzantium, contact was maintained with 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople and considerable sums of money 
and other gifts were frequently sent to the Patriarchate and to vari- 
ous monasteries throughout the Near East. Thus the Orthodox 
Church became strongly pro-Russian, 7 a factor of prime importance 

6 C. F. Chasseboeuf comtede Volney, Considerations sur la guerre actuelle des Turcs 
(London, 1788), 39ff. 

6 L. Proal, "Voltaire et la question d'Orient," La grande revue, XCIII (March- 
June, 1917), 487. 

7 A number of Patriarchs and other high officials were at various periods executed 
or removed from office by the Turks for suspicious relations with the Muscovites. 
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in view of the dominant position and influence of the church amongst 
the rayahs. Russia also gained gratitude and prestige as an asylum 
I.. i Christian refugees. Large numbers of them, particularly of the 
I rreek race, fled to Russia, where, in contrast to Austria, they were 
ible to enter without any discrimination the army, church, commerce 
..i the professions. 8 Consequently Russia came to occupy a unique, 
i gendary, almost mystical position in the minds of the Christians, a 
lul which most of the contemporary travellers were quick to notice. 
In 1676 the Dutch traveller Jacob Spon, recorded that: 

Of all the Christian princes none was feared as greatly as the 
I Irand Tsar of Muscovy, for he can easily mobilise great armies & 
niicr the domains of the Grand Seigneur: but that which gives him 
the greatest advantage over the others is that he is the only Monarch 
ol the Greek religion, & that undoubtedly the Greeks would be de- 
limited to come under his domination, & that they would declare 
l heinselves in his favor if they saw him enter Turkey with a powerful 
.11 my. Also I have heard several Greeks, among others sieur Manno 
M annea, merchant of the city of Arta, a man of spirit & of knowledge 
for this country, say that there was a Prophet amongst them who 
foretold that the Empire of the Turk would be destroyed by a 
< luysogenos Nation, that is to say blonde, which can refer only to 
l he Muscovites who are almost all blondes. 9 

The accession of Peter the Great further increased Russian pres- 
ligc in the Balkans. The great victories of the Tsar fired the leaders 
ol I he Balkan races with hopes of early liberation, and Peter encour- 
aged these hopes as he foresaw the need of Christian aid in his pro- 
|ected wars against the Turks. Accordingly he had portraits of him- 
lelf engraved in Amsterdam with the title "Petrus primus Russo- 
graecoriim Monarcha," and these, together with accompanying 
gifts, were distributed in great numbers to the churches and mon- 
asteries of Greece. Peter also received and encouraged Greek, Serbian, 
M ontenegrin and Armenian envoys, and concluded mutual aid pacts 
with the Princes of the Principalities. Brancovano of Wallachia, for 
example, undertook, in the case of a Russo-Turkish war, to arouse 
the Serbs and Bulgars against the Sultan, to place 30,000 men in the 



P. M. Kontoyiannes Oi "EXXtji-cs kclto. tbv irp&rov M AiKtirfplvr)* B' Po30-ctotovpkik6p ir6\e[iov 
(1768-1774) [The Greeks during the First Russo-Turkish War under Catherine II 
(17 68-1774)] (Athens, 1903), 6-9. 

8 Ibid,, 20-22; Ch. Photios, 'Airo/wwoj'efyiara irepl rijs 'EXXr^tKrjs '^Trav acrraaeois 
| Memoirs on the Greek Revolution] (Athens, 1899), I, IS. , 

• J. Spon and G. Wheler, Voyage d'ltalie, de Dalmatie, de Gri.ce et du Levant fait 
Irs annees 1675 et 1676 (Lyon, 1678), I, 355, 356. See also J. W. Zinkeisen, Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches in Europa (Gotha, 1857), III, 529; A. Sorel, La question 
d'Orient au XVIII" sticle (Paris, 1889), 9; G. K. Kordatos, 'O Vijyas 3>epalos Kali) 
liro X tTov[RMgas Pheraios and his Times] (Athens, 1931), 17, 18; Kontoyiannes, op. 
cit., 6-10. 
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field, and to furnish the Russian troops with provisions. 10 The failure 
in 1711 of Peter's expedition across the Pruth did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the Balkan Christians. When in 1735 the Russian 
armies once more penetrated into the Balkans, Marshal Miinnich 
reported that ". . . the Greeks regard the Tsarina as their legitimate 

sovereign "» while at the same time the Venetian consul at 

Durazzo wrote home that the Christians were wild with joy at the 
news of Russian victories and that the Turks were, therefore, disarm- 
ing the people of Albania, Epirus and Morea, and were placing can- 
non and Janissaries in such towns as Ochrida, Tirana, Moschopolis 
and Janina. 12 Typical of the contemporary hope and expectation of' 
early liberation by Russian might is the following touching appeal of 
John Priggos, a wealthy Greek merchant in Amsterdam: "May God 
touch the heart of the Russian Empress, our co-religionist, so that 
she may liberate us from the heavy and unbearable yoke of the un- . 
just, grasping and faithless Turks. How much longer will last the 
reign of the crescent, which has ruled the City of Constantinople from 
1453 until now, 1768—314 years. Enough of thy wrath, God." 13 
During the reign of Catherine the Great these hopes of the rayahs 
seemed at long last about to be fulfilled. The plans of the Tsarina were 
grandiose, involving not only the conquest of Poland but also the 
recreation of a Byzantine Empire at the expense of the Sultan. Care- 
ful preparations were made. Two Russian ships were dispatched to 
the Mediterranean for a two year cruise to gather data on navigation 
conditions and problems. Efforts were made to cultivate good relations 
with Turkey's traditional enemy, Venice. A number of agents were 
sent to Bosnia, Montenegro, Epirus, Peloponnesus and Crete to pre- 
pare the inhabitants for the coming events. At the same time there 
appeared a number of widely distributed propagandist tracts bearing 
such titles as "The Life of Peter the Great," and "The Origins, Char- 
acter, Dangers and Achievements of Peter the First, Emperor of all- 
Russia." In 1768 Catherine was given the opportunity to test the 
practicability of her plans. Polish refugees fleeing before the R 



ussian 



\e Great (New York, 
1879), 456-60; Ph. 



iooW^^y™™^ °P- ciL ' 10 ~ 28 - See also E - Schuyler, Peter i 
1884) II, 82-210; A. Bruckner, Peter der Grosse (Berlin, , 

^^l^^)\2iS2. 6 ' B ^ mraf ^ , 1757 - 1798 [RU ^ S °f Velestinos, 1757-1798] 

11 Cited by Sorel, La question d' 'Orient, 10. 

"Report by Giambattista de Rossi, July, 7, 1736. Cited by B. Papachatzes, 
I d juerd tt,s B^er as tywdptov rav Mo<r X oTro\irw V> " "The Commerce of the Moscho- 
pohtans with Vemce,"] 'HV« pu « K d X PoviKk, X (1935), 281 

'Priggos was a typical Greek merchant of this period. Born in Zagora, he emi- 

h? \ft7 lit A iV^ adn A' i%f m °J ed t0 Sm , yrna and fina,1 y to Amsterdam where 
he lived between 1760 and 1776 and accumulated a fortune. Cited by Kordatos, 
Priyas, 20. For a contemporary folksong expressing a pathetically naive hope and belief 
in Russian aid, see Kontoyiannes, op. cit., 24. 
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.1 uiics appealed to the Sultan for aid. Apprehensive of his own future 
in view of the fate of Poland and the widespread Russian intrigues in 
In | domains, the Sultan allowed himself to become entangled in the 
dispute and after a sharp exchange of notes he declared war on Russia. 
lun years later the Russian armies had reached the Danube and a 
i Lussian fleet had sailed around the Atlantic, entered the Aegean sea 
m<l destroyed the Ottoman fleet at Tchesme. The Balkan Christians 
were filled with excitement. A few Russian soldiers were landed in 
Morea and with the aid of local volunteers some fortresses were be- 
lleged. Unfortunately the Greeks had expected a powerful Russian 

y instead of a small band of five hundred, while the Russians had 

been informed by their over-optimistic agents that a hundred thou- 
I .mil Greeks were ready for revolt. As a result, the Russian land forces 
1. 1 1 led completely and soon sailed off, leaving the Greeks to face sav- 
u.e repression. 14 

By the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji (1774) Turkey ceded little 
i'i i itory but was forced to recognize Russia as the protector of Mol- 
■ l.i via and Wallachia and to promise to protect the Christians of the 
« in pi re. Obviously, this was but a step towards Catherine's ultimate 
goal — a subservient Greek empire at Constantinople. To attain this 
!<>:il the cooperation of Austria was necessary but Maria Theresa op- 
posed all partition schemes. With the death of the Empress in 1781 
the way was cleared. In a letter to Joseph II on September 10, 1782 
I ilherine outlined her plan. An independent state named Dacia was 
to be set up as a buffer between Russia and Austria. It was to consist 
-.I Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bessarabia and was to be ruled by a 

lOVereign belonging to the Greek religion. Russia should obtain the 
.ma between the Bug and Dneister together with one or two islands 
in l he archipelago to protect her commerce. Finally Austrian aid was 
Hiked for the reestablishment of "the ancient Greek monarchy" with 
the understanding that Catherine's grandson, Constantine, be placed 
mi Ihe throne. To reassure Joseph, it was provided further that Con- 
Itantine ". . . should renounce all pretensions to the throne of Russia 

nice the two crowns must not and should not be allowed to be placed 
-hi Ihe same head." 15 

14 The pressure of Frederick the Great, who was opposed to the partitioning of 
l hi key, and the outbreak of the Pugachev Revolt in 1773, led Catherine to sign the 
peace with the Turks. For the diplomatic aspects, see A. R. von Arneth, Joseph II 
Uftd Katharina von Russland (Wien, 1869); R. Porsch, Beziehungen Friedrichs des 
Grossen zur Turkei (Marburg, 1896); A. Bruckner, Katharina die Zweite, 269-288; 
Sorel, La Question d Orient, 5 Iff. For the repercussions in the Balkans, see Kontoyian- 
n. ., op. cit., 64-311; and the following recent study by M. B. Sakellarios, 'H UeWoTrSv- 
I iwos Kara t^v Sevripav TovpKonparlau, 1715-1821 [Peloponnesus during the Second Turk- 
, ,/, Rule, 1715-1821] (Athens, 1939), 146-204. 

"• L. Kamarowski, "La question d'Orient," Revue de droit international public, III 
(1896), 406. 
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On November 13, Joseph replied that he could agree to Cather- 
ines proposals bu1 claimed as compensation an area embracing a sub- 
stantial portion of the peninsula. He demanded Galicia, Bukovina, 
WalLi.ln.i lo the Aluta river, the fortresses of Nicopolis, Vidin, Or- 
sova and Belgrade, a portion of Serbia, and Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
the Venetian provinces of Istria and Dalmatia. Venice was to be com- 
pensated with Morea, Crete, Cyprus and other islands. In her reply 
on January 4, 1783, Catherine accepted these conditions with reser- 
vations concerning the Venetian provinces, Morea and the islands. 
These, however, were unimportant details, so an effort was now made 
to procure French neutrality in return for the province of Egypt. 
Vergennes, the French foreign minister, made it clear that partition 
would be strongly opposed, but his death in 1787 together with the 
death of Frederick II the year before and the exhaustion of France 
after the American War of Independence cleared the way for 
Austro-Russian action. 16 

In the following war Austria contributed little because of in- 
ternal revolts and the death in February 1790 of Joseph II. His 
brother and successor, Leopold II, hastily signed the Treaty of 
Sistova (1791) on the basis of the status quo ante helium. The Russians 
were more successful and once again reached the Danube. However, 
the progress of the French Revolution and the impending partition of 
Poland was attracting Catherine's attention, so in 1792 she concluded 
the Treaty of Jassy by which she acquired the territory between the 
rivers Bug and Dniester. 

Catherine had firmly established Russian influence on the Black 
Sea but her failure to restore the Greek Empire ended the possibility 
of a more or less peaceful solution of the Eastern Question. In the 
light of later developments her project may today appear fantastic 
but it seems to have had at least a possibility of success at the time. 
The non-Greek rayahs had not as yet been infected by the virus of 
nationalism and the Greek merchants, Greek scholars, Greek Phan- 
ariote administrators and Greek Orthodox clergy were dominant in 
their respective fields. Consequently when Catherine proposed that 
the Greek Phanariotes and Patriarchate succeed the Turkish Porte, 
it seemed fully as natural and obvious a solution for the problem as 
that of maintaining Ottoman integrity. 17 

At any rate, the failure of Catherine's plan definitely marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of the Eastern Question. 

16 Bruckner, Katharina die Zweite, 335-340. 
™Z,?T e a I tl T ri r tieS hold . that , a Byzantine solution would have been a sounder 
am 7r v i Sf P rese 7 r . vm S th e Ottoman Empire e.g. Kamarowski, loc. cit., 406, 
wi , l<jt. Young J, Nationalism and War in the Near East (Oxford, 1915) 45 46 
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ll. n loforc the subjected Christians had pinned all their hopes on 

lill ilia and the other Great Powers. But the eighteenth century with 

Ii.k ly diplomacy and wars and heartbreaking treaties placed the 

I inn Powers in an entirely different light. Slowly the oppressed 
•lis \ tegan to realize that ties of religion or of race counted for little 

111 the contemporary diplomacy. National interest was the guiding 

II [pie in the foreign policies of the powers, and if the Turkish yoke 

■ to be cast off, it would have to be accomplished by internal re- 
gion and not by external aid. Thus John Priggos, who in 1768 had 

[)0Cted Russian aid, wrote eight years later that what was needed 

■ . "someone of our Race to arise and to lead our countrymen." The 

i < ni European monarchs, he explained, "although they are 
1 In i .1 i.ms, each of them is on the look out for his own interests and 
lit! v are unconcerned either for Christianity or for the Christians 
Ko are under the tyranny of the Turks." 18 

I In 1 failure of Catherine not only led to more self-reliance and in- 

|i |>cndence on the part of the subjected Balkan races, but it also 

III u Iced the appearance of new historical forces which were completely 

.In I ionizing the situation in the Near East and eliminating the 

i ■ iliility of an imperial or Byzantine restoration. The most obvious 

..I iImsc was the continued disintegration of the Ottoman Empire. 19 

i I mm decay was not continuous and unchecked following the reign of 

llli Miian, as is sometimes stated. There were periods of marked re- 

• "v < i v, as, for example, under the Kiuprilli grand viziers and under 

i . IhI> Pasha in the mid-eighteenth century. However, by the begin- 

of (he nineteenth century the peripheries of the empire had been 

1(1 i and the center was palpably moribund. Tunis, Algeria, and Mo- 

o were for all practical purposes independent; Egypt was in the 

l rmsp of Mehemet Ali^ Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia were 

in | ho hands of feudal lords and in Arabia the Wahabites had cast out 
llli Ol tomans. In Europe the empire had lost Hungary, Transylvania 
i ii. I Kukovina to Austria and the Black Sea coast as far as the Pruth 
Hid ilu; Kilia arm of the Danube to Russia. 

The surrender of territories far removed from the capital would 

"' ( lited by Kordatos, V-^yas, 20, 21. For a contemporary folksong expressing this 

1 ippointment and disillusion, see ibid., 18, 19. Rhigas similarly turnedduring these 

n from Russia to France and her revolutionary principles. See Michalopoulos, 

I ' 47. 
"' No adequate study has been made of the various factors responsible for the 
ili i line of the Empire, such as the degeneration of the ruling dynasty, the lack of 
nl ilic and technological progress in the Near East, the breakdown of the Ottoman 

Lslrativeand military systems,. the changes in trade routes, and the devastating 

ItwlH of the plagues. An excellent, brief description of conditions in the Empire in 
illy nineteenth century is given in F. E. Bailey, British Policy and the Turkish 
u Movement. A Study in Anglo-Turkish Relations 1826-1853 (Cambridge, 1942), 
4 1M. 
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have been less serious if accompanied by a stronger grip on the re- 
mainder but this was not the case. The pashas of Europe disregarded 
the Sultan's authority, intrigued against his ministers and carried on 
secret negotiations with one another and even with foreign powers. 
Some, like Ali in Albania and Pasvan Oglou in Bulgaria, began their 
careers as ordinary brigands and were advanced to the dignity of 
Pashas by the helpless Porte in order to bring them to some sort of 
terms. And in Constantinople, selfish vested interests such as the 
janissaries, the ulema, and the palace women pulled the strings be- 
hind the scenes while puppet rulers amused themselves in their 
harems. This collapse of Ottoman strength encouraged the Powers in 
their encroachments on the empire and also stimulated a spirit of 
boldness and independence among the Balkan Christians. Both the 
impotence and the misrule of the Ottoman government encouraged 
its subjects to make a bid for freedom. This awakening of the nation- 
alities together with the vulnerability of the empire to foreign aggres- 
sion produced a situation extremely unfavorable to a Balkan federa- 
tion. 

Another factor which influenced inter-Balkan relations was the 
growing hostility of the non-Greek populations against the Eastern 
Orthodox church and, to a lesser extent, against the Greeks. The 
various races of the Ottoman empire were divided into church groups, 
to one or another of which every subject had to belong. These 
churches were called "Millets" and were divided as follows; Islam, 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Armenian and Jewish. Thus in 
the Greek church or "Roum Millet," 20 were included all Orthodox 
Christians regardless of their nationality. Moreover, the Oecumeni- 
cal Patriarch, primarily for administrative reasons, was invested with 
wide powers, including absolute control of the clergy, judicial power 
over the laity, freedom from the "kharatch" and the right to levy 
taxes on Orthodox Christians. In addition, as representative of the 
interests of the Orthodox Christians he was invited to sit in the 
"divan" with the Ottoman officials and to make representations to 
the government in all affairs concerning his flock. Unfortunately, all 
offices from the highest to the lowest were sold to the highest bidder. 
The Patriarch, in order to recover the expenses he incurred in attain- 
ing the throne, was obliged to auction the bishoprics, and the bishops 
in turn had to mulct the priests who were therefore forced to levy 
outrageous charges on their parishioners. Thus, as contemporary 
travellers almost invariably remarked, the clergy were often men of 
low character, uneducated, superstitious, greedy and avaricious, in- 

20 "Roum" is the Turkish corruption of "Romaios," the Greek name for a subject 
of Byzantium. 
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i. raited more in extorting money than in inculcating Christian prin- 

Even worse from the viewpoint of the Balkan Slav, was the hel- 
|l fitting policy of the church. Before the eighteenth century the main 

in was the exercise of spiritual domination over all Orthodox 

I lirlltians but with the rise of the Greek national feeling it became 
i lie policy of the church to hellenize all Balkan regions. The "great 

■ ill i" involved the restoration of the Byzantine Empire and the 

■ i. lie-controlled Orthodox Church was used for that purpose. The 
iholition of the Serbian Patriarchate of Ipek in 1766 22 and of the 
Uulgarian Archbishopric of Ochrida in the following year 23 placed 
I mill Serbians and Bulgarians under the direct jurisdiction of the 

■ ok Patriarchs. There followed a period of denationalization and 
111 [Ionization, especially in Bulgaria. Greek was used exclusively in 
iIm church and the schools and the opening of Bulgarian schools was 
trongly opposed. Educated Bulgarians were so imbued with Greek 
i ulture that they considered themselves Greeks and not Bulgarians. 24 
With the first signs of national consciousness, the Balkan Slavs 
luil orally came into conflict with the Orthodox Church. This was 
hound to occur under any circumstances as Turkish institutions 
pi ndered impossible the formation of any party except on an eccles- 
| i itica.1 basis. Consequently Bulgarian nationalism found expression 
in the struggle for the exarchate, a purely political movement using 
religion as a camouflage. Of course the denationalization policy and 
i In- economic oppression of the Patriarch heightened the desire for 
rnllgious autonomy. The result was a bitter struggle between the 
Patriarchate and the Balkan Slavs, especially the Bulgarians. Due to 
i Ik ( licek character of the Orthodox Church this struggle often in- 
I olved the Greeks. Thus one author, in explaining the unpopularity 
"l Koilofinikin, the Greek-born Russian representative in Serbia in 
1808, writes: 

" E. D. Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia and Africa (London, 
1816), VI, 52, VII, 269; [J. Porter], Observations on the Religion, Law, Government, 
,.<„/ Manners of the Turks (London, 1771), 316, 317, 338, 348; J. L. S. Bartholdy, 
I \tyage m Grece,fait dans les annies 1803 et 1804 . . . contenant I histoire de la guerre 

Souliotes contre Ali-Visir, avec la chute de Souly en 1804 (Paris, 1807), II, 10-20; 
1 • Wilder, A Journey into Greece . . . in Company of Dr. Spon of Lyons (London, 
>.M), 194, 195; Spon and Wheler, Voyage d'ltalie, I, 269, 270. 
In 1219 King Stephen of Serbia sent his brother Sava to Nicaea where the Greek 
I 'in .in li consecrated him the first Serbian archbishop of Ipek. In 1346 the arch- 
I i In i]i of Ipek was raised to the rank of Patriarch without the sanction of the Patri- 
I K'h of Constantinople. In 1766 this Serbian Patriarchate was abolished by decree of 
1 1.. Sultan. 

M With the conversion of King Boris in 864, Christianity spread rapidly among the 
Hiili,. ns and the Bulgarian Church was declared autocephalous. By 1018 Bulgaria had 

M < <>n(|uered by Emperor Basil II but the autonomy of the Bulgarian archbisho- 
< >f Ochrida was maintained until its abolition in 1767. 

" I or further details, see infra, 18-21. 
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During the long rule of the Greek prelates in the Serb provinces 
their servility with respect to the Turkish authorities and their love 
of money had led their flocks, to regard the name Greek as almost 
synonomous to Turk, that is to say enemy.™ 

There were, of course, various cases of Greek-Slav cooperation 
against the common oppressor, particularly during the early years 
of the nineteenth century, 56 but the underlying racial antagonism 
remained and increased with the development of national conscious- 
ness and interests. This Greek-Slav conflict was destined to play an 
important role in the Balkan federation movement. 

Equally unfavorable to closer inter-Balkan relations were the 
conflicting economic interests of the Great Powers. 27 Western Euro- 
pean countries at the turn of the eighteenth century were being rapidly 
industrialized and were seeking markets for the output of their 
factories. In place of being a source of supply for Europe, the Levant 
was now becoming a market for Western factory products. Competi- 
tion arose for the control of that market and this factor henceforth 
influenced to a great extent the attitude of the Great Powers to the 
Near Eastern Question. Britain's sudden shift from a supporter of 
Catherine's plan to a stout champion of Ottoman integrity is due 
fundamentally to this fight for markets. In 1769 Britain not only 
permitted the Russian fleet to enter the Mediterranean but even 
notified Paris and Madrid that any action against this fleet would be 
considered an act of hostility to herself. This policy can be explained 
largely by the importance of the trade of low-tariff Russia for Eng- 
land 28 and to the stiff commercial competition and political rivalry of 
France in the Near East. 29 

i^e*?' .y a k c !? itch - L' Europe et la resurrection de la Serbie 1804-1834 (Paris 1917) 
178. Similarly in a Serbian memoir to Paris dated June 23, 1810, an account was riven 
ol the berb-Byzantine rivalry of former times and it was added that, "From that 
epoch to the present there has existed, despite the identity of religion, a national 
animosity between the Serbians and the Greeks." A. Boppe, Documents inedits sur les 
relations de la Serbie avec Napoleon I, 1809-1814 (Belgrade, 1818), 63 This racial 
rivalry was to be found also in the cities of the Austrian Empire where the large Greek 
an ,« ^P , co , nies were Perpetually at loggerheads. Kordatos, P*y«, 17. 

* These have been thoroughly studied in M. Th. Lascaris, 'E% 8 K al ZkpBm k*t& 
rote A-nXmSepurutobs n>» 'ay&vas, 1804-1830 [Greeks and Serbians during their Wars of 
Liberation, 1804-1830} (Athens, 1936). 

« For a general analysis of the economic aspects of the Eastern Question, see 
<_. Ueblesco, La question d 'Orient et son caractere economique (Paris, 1904)- Costo- 
poulo, L empire de V Orient. ' 

_ « After the 1734 Anglo-Russian commercial treaty, trade between the two coun- 
tries increased to the point where the British controlled 52% of the total volume of 
trade at i>t. Petersburg. British commercial houses were also to be found at Riga 
JNarva, Moscow, Kazan and Astrakhan, and moreover Catherine issued a ukase 
permitting the British merchants in Russia to tap the Persian market. Thus a power- 
It P rc £ Russ ^ n Party existed in London which opposed British intervention in the 
Wear East. D. K. Reading, The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734 (Yale 
d'Orfentli-tl lhcattonSl XXXI1 ' New Ha ven, 1938), 295, 296; Sorel, La question 

29 Due to various factors, including favorable trade agreements, greater adapta- 
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In I he early nineteenth century, however, this commercial and 

i ii ,1 1 1 leal situation changed and British policy changed with it. Russia 

Id L810 prohibited the importation of all foreign manufactures and 

lltllOUgh the 1833 tariff relaxed the ban somewhat, over three hun- 

lln d articles were still barred. In contrast a three per cent ad valorem 

duty on imports and a small anchorage fee were the only Turkish 

i |u8 on foreign trade. Moreover French commercial competition in 

I hi Levant lessened and finally became negligible as a result of the 

■ 'lutionary wars and the Continental blockade. As a result of these 

i ,. tors Anglo-Russian commerce decreased while the trade of the 

I iirlish Levant Company increased by leaps and bounds. The value 

0l the exports of the company jumped from the 88,065 pounds of 

to 256,802 pounds in 1816 and to 1,079,671 pounds in 1825, 

hlch was the last year of the company's existence. 30 A gradual 

i. hivc in the English attitude towards Russia and Turkey now be- 

es evident. Articles and books began to appear describing the 

I in Ice in a more favorable light and raising for the first time the bogey 
1)1 Kussian invasion of India. 31 

I hiring the second quarter of the nineteenth century the Turkish 

Umpire became increasingly important in English eyes, partly be- 

Ulie of its geographic position on the routes to India and partly be- 

nr.r of the rapidly expanding commercial relations. The value of 

i indish exports to Turkey increased from the 1,079,671 pounds of 

1835 to 2,706,591 pounds in 1835, and to 7,620,140 pounds in 1845. 

H v 1850 Turkey was a better customer for the United Kingdom than 

n 1 1 y, France, Russia or Austria. It was this new economic and strate- 

Bignificance of the Ottoman Empire that led Britain, especially 

Ji. i the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of 1833, to adopt resolutely the 

policy of maintaining Turkish integrity. The consequences of this 

Hi w policy are well-known — the postponement of the liberation of 

ih< Balkan races and continual friction and even war with Russia. 32 



hlllly to market requirements, and geographic advantages, French commerce in the 
ni < luring the eighteenth century increased rapidly at the expense of the British. 

.1 he value of the exports of the English Levant Company shrank from 213,755 

I (Is in 1714 to 88,065 pounds in 1783. Moreover the British feared a possible 

iiipl on the part of the French to recover their recently lost colonies in the Far 
i i i . A. C. Wood, A History of the Levant Company (London, 1935), 138-187; P. Mas- 
itii Jlistoire du commerce f ran qais dans le Levant au X VIII s siecle (Paris, 1911), 
109 117. 

"' Wood, op.cit., 191-201. . . 

1 I). Urquhart, Turkey and its Resources: its Municipal Organisation and tree 

l rude; the State and Prospects of English Commerce in the East, the new Administration 

ol Greece, its Revenue and National Possessions (London, 1833); D. Ross, Opinions 

til the, European Press on the Eastern Question (London, 1836); H. L. Haskins, British 

j to India (New York, 1928), ch. VI. 

" For further details on the economic basis of British Near Eastern policy, see 
V | Puryear, International Economics and the Diplomacy of the Near East, a Study 
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Britain was by no means the only power with continually increas- 
ing economic interests in the Near East. The eighteen sixties and 
seventies were decades of rapid industrial development in the Haps- 
burg and Romanoff Empires. Railway construction was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and big banks and stock companies were begin- 
ning to dominate the economic organization of these countries. This 
new industrial capitalism, especially after the crash of 1873, sought in 
the Near East a wider field for expansion. Economic factors influenced 
Russia in her desire to gain control of the principal mouth of the 
Danube, while Austrian industrialists and merchants feared Russian 
competition in the Balkans and Turkey, which were among their 
most important markets. Later in the century, German industrialists 
and financiers began to compete for contracts and concessions in this 
area and ultimately gained a dominant position in the economic life 
of the Ottoman Empire. As a result of all this, millions began to be 
invested in the Near East for the exploitation of natural resources, 
the building of railways and the modernization of the armed forces. 
As early as 1875 over one billion dollars had been loaned to the Turk- 
ish government. This increasing economic importance of the Near 
East transformed the area into a vortex of rival European imperial- 
isms. "The injection of the imperialist spirit into the complicated 
situation in the Ottoman Empire changed that area from what had 
been regarded a profitable field for investment and speculation into a 
cockpit of international rivalry." 33 The Great Powers in their scram- 
ble for concessions, sought to gain the favor of the Porte and naturally 
opposed close Balkan cooperation, let alone federation. 34 Moreover 
the billions that were invested in Turkey represented a powerful force 
for the maintenance of the status quo. As one observer aptly put it, 
"L'Empire ottoman, e'est le statu quo. Le statu quo, e'est le courant 
des affaires et le paiement du coupon." 36 This effect of the rival im- 



?Lu rit £ h Com ™ e ™M Policy in the Levant, 1834-1853 (Stanford, 1935); F. E Bailev 

^ss^ii^s^s^ Policy ' 1825 ~ 50 •" Journal of Modern mtory '> 

igoo\ D o£ ? laisd 1 ell > European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire (New York, 
1929), 217. See also M Ognanoff, "Alliances et conflits balkaniques," Voix euro- 
ffif'/J 11 ( £ w f m k e , r \ 1938 ' 675 ' 676; H - Feis > Eur °P e - »" World's Banker, 1870- 

i?Af7?° r \'K n % V^SHi K M ' Earle ' Turke * the Great Towers anl the 
Bagdad Rat way (New York, 1923); J. B. Wolf, The Diplomatic History of the Bagdad 
Railroad (University of Missoun Studies, XI, Columbia, Missouri, 1936); G. H Rupp 
A Wavering Friendship: Russia and Austria 1876-1878 (Harvard Historical Studies, 

SSoSSSpJ )r 7 - The latter work Hsts some of the recent Sov[ei 

Ji " ? C ^ aIka " alliance , s of 1866-1868 and of 1912-13 were negotiated at periods 
when Russia supported the alliances in order to utilize them for her own ends, and 
when the rest of Europe was too distracted by other problems to intervene. 
U. Loiseau, Le Balkan slave et la crise autrichienne (Paris, 1898), 275, 276. 
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ilisms on the Near East must be considered as a fundamental 
I H lui in I he history of the Balkan federative movement. 

The final force wheh was influencing Near Eastern politics at the 

I the century was the French Revolution with its concepts of 

|||)i i'ty and nationalism. 36 In spite of the relative isolation of the Bal- 
i iiih, revolutionary ideas and literature seeped into the peninsula by 

u b channels. Merchants and mariners, steadily increasing in 

libera during these years, were quick to absorb revolutionary doc- 

IB while travelling abroad, and usually spread these new ideas 

.ill zeal and enthusiasm amongst their oppressed countrymen. 

dents were now beginning to enroll in Western universities to 

.1 out their education, and almost invariably returned to their 

I 'land ardent revolutionaries. 37 Important also were the French 

i 1 1. 1 nts, adventurers, secretaries and tutors who were beginning to 

. i | M-.ir in considerable numbers, particularly in the Danubian Prin- 

||i .lilies. 38 Finally there were the systematic propaganda campaigns 

\\m i««l from Paris, particularly, during the years of Franco-Turkish 

i.i llity, with the aim of undermining Ottoman authority. 39 

Whatever the means of propagation, there can be no doubt about 

vrry real influence of revolutionary France upon certain sections 
|)| I lie Balkan people. Masonic lodges and other secret organizations 

i rslablished in the principal cities, and newspapers were founded 
|i i Hi .Med to the spreading of revolutionary principles and to the over- 
ilunvv of Turkish tyranny. 40 The revolutionary ideology may not 
llMVi been transferred intact from West to East, and the concepts of 
lllx rty, equality, and fraternity may have been barely comprehended, 
■ i In .ii <l at all, yet the uprisings of Paris and the exploits of Napoleon 

I r the rayaks more restless, more independent and more deter- 

id to get rid of their oppressor. In the Gazette Nationale de France 

I i l locember 18, 1797, appeared the following account: 

"" N. Iorga, La revolution franqaise et le sud-est de V Europe (Bucharest, 1934); 
veil des peuples. La revolution franchise, V Europe centrale et les Balkans (Paris, 

I'M") 

" A contemporary Protestant missionary admitted reluctantly that, . . . young 
11mm b, educated in Italy, Germany, France or England, . . . return to the classic 
||i ml disciples of Alfieri, of Schiller, of Voltaire, of Lord Shaftesbury." S. S. Wilson, 
i Nm rattve of the Greek Mission (London, 1839), 206. 

"I C. Campbell, French Influence and the Rise of Roumanian Nationalism 
vurd University Thesis, MS., 1940), 11, 12. 

'" l . Driault, "Napoleon et la Grece," La revue des etudes napolSoniennes, XXX 
'i ■ lirunry, 1930), 84-98; G. K. Kordatos, NeoeXX^tKi} TroXiriKft laropla [Modern Greek 

lical History] (Athens, 1925), I, 150-164; C. Rados, Napoleon I" et la Grice 
i \ili. ,,,, 1921); A. Boppe, L'Albanie et Napoleon 1797-1814 (Paris, 1914); E. Rodo- 

. Iii, Bonaparte et les lies Ioniennes (Paris, 1899); Campbell, op. cit., 8-15. 

"' N. Moschopoulos, La presse dans la renaissance balkanique (Athens, 1931); 
V I ».r.( alakis, Rhigas Velestinlis. La revolution franqaise et les preludes de Vindipend- 
hrtUnique (Paris, 1937), 21; Kordatos, P^yay, 37, 52, 53. 
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It is very certain and even proven by fact that the French principles! 
have already spread to the capital of the Sultans and are even nearer 
to the walls of the seraglio than the Ottoman ministers realize: they 
have been propagated among all the classes of inhabitants and their 
progress, although secret, can not fail to become fatal to a govern- 
ment as despotic as that of the Turks. 

The political significance of this situation has been well described by 
a contemporary Greek revolutionary: 

The French Revolution in general awakened the minds of all men. 
... All the Christians of the Near East prayed to God that France 
should wage war against the Turks, and they believed that they 
would be freed. . . . But when Napoleon made no move, they began 
to take measures for freeing themselves. 41 

Such were the forces which, in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, were moulding Near Eastern politics. It is danger- 
ous, however, to generalize about the effects of any of these forces 
without consideration for national and class differences. The upper 
and middle classes, in general, were much more susceptible to French 
Revolutionary theories than the peasantry. Similarly Greece and 
Roumania were considerably influenced by the same theories, while 
Bulgaria during this period remained quite unaffected. Likewise 
sweeping generalizations cannot be made as regards the effect of 
Great Power rivalries, Ottoman disintegration or Greek-Slav conflict. ' 
In some regions the one factor was all important and in others it was 
entirely absent. It is necessary, therefore, to analyze, one by one, the ' 
reactions of the chief Balkan races to these forces. 

In Bulgaria, due largely to the geographic position of the country, 
the situation was different from that in any other part of the Balkans. 
Situated in the midst of European Turkey, Bulgaria was easily con- ; 
trolled from nearby Constantinople and cut off from the influence of 
Western European ideas and events. The decades of revolution and 
war in the West left the Bulgarians quite unaffected. In fact the low- 
est point in Bulgarian history was reached in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the period when the other Balkan races were pre- 
paring themselves for their revolutionary struggles. 

In the first few centuries of Turkish rule the lot of the Bulgarians 
was not unbearable as the Turkish garrisons were few and well-dis- 

41 Photios, 'kvoiivrnioviitxara.1, 1. Very similar was the account of the Greek guerilla 
cniettain, Kolokotrones, who was associated with Photios. "According to my judge- 
ment, the French Revolution and the doings of Napoleon opened the eyes of the world 
1. he nations knew nothing before, and the people thought that kings were gods upon 
the earth and that they were bound to say that whatever they did was well done 
T£ g ™ th ' s ,P rese 1 nt Shnge it is more difficult to rule the people." T. Kolokotrones 
and ii. M. Edmonds, Kolokotrones, Klephl and Warrior (London, 1892), 127, 128 See 
1904) 389 390 S ' ^^ 1? ' ^ E ' Driault ' La P° liti iue orientate de NapoUon (Paris, 
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• i Imcd. After the sixteenth century, however, Moslem immigrants 
hi i -hi to trickle in, the control of Constantinople began to weaken 

Ifld the janissaries spent more time in terrorizing the countryside 
i luti in protecting the frontiers. 42 As has already been noted, more 
dangerous than Turkish misgovernment was the hellenizing policy of 
the < )rl.hodox Church particularly after the abolition in 1767 of the 
Bulgarian Archbishopric of Ochrida. Probably the policy of the 
Ohllrch was not quite as Machiavellian as most Bulgarian writers 
moke it out to be. It should be recognized that instruction in any- 
ilinii', but Greek was difficult in view of the complete predominance 
flf I rreek scholarship and Greek schools. The French traveller, Cy- 
i mii Robert, as late as the eighteen forties reported that throughout 
I In* Ualkans "the best commercial houses, . . . the best schools are 
lil M by the Greeks. The Greek is the mens agUans molem of all the 
I Irlent: where he is not, there is barbarism." 43 But whatever the 
i <s, the results were highly unsatisfactory to the Bulgarians. The 
inir traveller noted that, 

I In- enlightened men of the country realize fully that the clergy of 
Bulgaria, as it exists, is the greatest obstacle to emancipation; it is 

|| it impossible for a Bulgarian nationality to arise before there is 

i national clergy. One might object that all the lower clergy and the 
monks are indigenous; yes, but episcopal thunderbolts threaten the 
lllllgarian priests who dare to show their patriotism too clearly. 44 

This was the critical period of Bulgarian history. The complete 
ll'llimph of Greek language and culture was prevented, however, by 
I lie fact that Bulgarian remained the language of the masses. More- 

i , national feeling, dormant for so long, began slowly to appear at 
ill. end of the eighteenth century. Pioneers in the nationalist move- 

1 1 were the guilds in the cities. Very similar to their medieval 

prototypes, the Bulgarian guilds aided the cause by contributions for 

I lie building of schools and churches. Some contact with the west was 
in inilained by the few Bulgarian merchants trading with Austria 

I I i<l by the numerous Ragusan traders scattered throughout Bulgaria. 

A. Majek, Bulgarien unter der TUrkenherrschaft (Stuttgart, 1925), ch. II, III; 

1 1 Wcndcl, Der Kampf der Sildslawen um Preiheit und Einheit (Frankfurt, 1925), 24^- 

Uadcff, La Mactdoine et la renaissance bulgare (Sofia, 1918), 39, 40; 1789, eveil 

tuples, 98. 

< Robert, "Du mouvement unitaire de 1'Europe orientale," Revue des deux 

ides, VIII (November 1, 1844), 436. 

1 i Robert, Les Slaves de Turquie (Paris, 1844), 287. A modern authority on this 

llliji i i writes that, "The ideas 'Greek' and 'education' were soon identified with one 

IIut. Me who did not speak Greek or who did not at least adorn his speech with 

1, phrases passed for uneducated. Commercial and private correspondence was 

li n i .iiiicd on in Greek or at least in Bulgarian written in Greek script." Hajek, 

vil , 119. 
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Serbian schools and seminaries which were attended by Bulgarian 
students, and Serbian literature and histories also stimulated Bul- 
garian nationalism. 46 It was not until 1762, however, that the Bul- 
garian renaissance definitely began with the writing of a history of 
Bulgaria by the monk Paissi. The work had little scientific value and 
it was written in an artificial idiom, half church-Slavic and half 
modern Bulgarian. But it was alive with nationalist fervor. "O fools," 
he cried, "why are you ashamed to call yourselves Bulgarians and 
why do you not read and think in your language? ... of all the Slav 
peoples, the Bulgars have been the most glorious; they were the first 
to have tsars ; the first to have a patriarch ; the first to receive Christ- 
ianity." 46 Since it was not published, Paissi 's history was religiously 
copied and circulated in manuscript form. Its effect was dynamic in 
the limited circles in which it was read. 

Bishop Sofronii of Vraca carried on the work of Paissi. For twenty 
years he taught at Kotel and raised a generation of patriots until in 
1797 he was forced to flee to Bucharest whence he carried on his 
nationalist agitation. In 1814 and 1816 two religious works were pub- 
lished by H. J. Kirchovski and K. Peichinovich, important because 
for the first time they were written in the popular modern Bulgarian. 
Outstanding also was the publication in 1829 by wealthy Bulgarian 
merchants in Odessa of Yuril Venelin's famous book, The Bulgarians 
Ancient and Modern, in Their Political, Historical and Religious Re- 
lations with Russia. This work led two Bulgarians of Odessa, Vasil 
Aprilov and Nicolai Palauzov, to build, with the aid of the Bulgarian 
colony in Bucharest, a modern school at Gabravo in 1835. Other 
schools were rapidly built in other towns and Dr. Peter Berovich in- 
troduced the Lancaster-Bell teaching method. A number of textbooks 
were written by Christaki Pavlovich and by 1844 Bulgarian printing 
presses were to be found in Samakov, Salonica, Smyrna and Constan- 
tinople. 47 

This cultural awakening was supplemented by a series of sporadic 
uprisings. Like the klephts in Greece the haidouks of Bulgaria kept j 
alive the spirit of resistance to oppression and were responsible for 
several revolts between 1830 and 1841. Minor insurrections broke 
out in 1834 and 1835. In 1841 a revolt of more general character took 
place with simultaneous uprisings in Nish on the Serbian border, in 
Kirk-Kilisse near Adrianople and at Shumla west of Varna. All these 

46 D. Mishew, The Bulgarians in the Past (Lausanne. 1919). 246-251; Haiek, op. 
cit., 120-122. 

" Cited by Radeff, op. cit., 54, 55. See also Wendel, op. cit., 72-75: Haiek, op. 
cit., 122-131. 

"Hajek, op. cit., 131-140; Wendel, op. cit., 225-227; Radeff, op. cit., 59, 60; 
Mishew, op. cit., 302-312. 



H volts were brutally crushed by the Turks but they did serve to ex- 
Oltfl | mpular feeling among the Bulgarians. 48 

In this manner the foundation of the future Bulgarian state was 
Iftld U should not be imagined that all Bulgarians were aroused by 
the writings of Paissi, Sofronii and Venelin. The peasant masses were 
ipathetic while the wealthy landowners and tradespeople, known as 

■ horbadjii" or gentry, generally supported Turkish rule. The most 
progressive elements in the country consisted of the town merchants 
• ii< 1 ;iitisans who furnished most of the financial backing for the 

in liools and newspapers and provided many of the leaders of the na- 
ii-Nilist movement. But even this middle class was interested, on 
ill. whole, not so much in outright revolt as in reform within the im- 
n< rial framework. 49 Thus Cyprien Robert found in the eighteen for- 
i n n I hat ". . . among all the Greek-Slavs, the Bulgarians are the ones 

■ Ik mi the Turks fear the least and for whom they have the least re- 
ped ... it is true that the Bulgarian nation can not, for a long time 

in come, be regarded as ripe for independence. . . ." 50 However, if 
i In masses of the people had not yet been aroused, certainly the early 
hlltorians, poets, teachers, and haidouks had assured the future of 
Bulgarian nationality. Already the romantic Rakovski had begun his 
i 1 1 l.i ii I fight for Bulgarian independence and the inhabitants of 
okov and Tirnovo had demanded a Bulgarian bishop, thus pre- 

Iglng the bitter struggle for the Exarchate. Bulgarian nationalism, 
dl n maiit and almost extinct at the end of the eighteenth century, had 
In I'D revived during the first half of the nineteenth century and was 
i iipidly becoming one of the most important forces in Balkan politics. 
Hie position of the Serbs was much more fortunate than that of 
i Ik Hulgars. Located on the periphery of the Ottoman Empire, they 

<n less firmly ruled from Contantinople, they were freer from 
" rrock domination, and they had more contacts with Western Europe. 
< >l particular importance was the aid they received from their Serb 
brothers in the Hapsburg lands. As early as the fifteenth century 
|l 1 1 > i a ii refugees had begun to settle in Hungary and the proclama- 
tions of Leopold I (1690, 1691) promising full autonomy attracted 
thousands of Serbian families. These promises were not kept but the 

* rbs at least were granted complete religious freedom. Moreover, 
"> in v of them turned to commercial enterprise so that during the first 

"' I liijck, op. cit., 140-165. 

*" For an analysis of the class cleavage in Bulgaria, see C. E. Black, The Establish- 

•"■ ut of Constitutional Government in Bulgaria (Princeton Studies in History, vol. I, 

Princeton, 1943), 7-16; S. Marinoff, "L'h6ritage de la renaissance bulgare," Voix 

enes, I (February, 1937), 105, 106; Z. Stoyanoff, Pages from the Autobiography 

llulgarian Insurgent (London, 1913), 25, 42. 

'"' Robert, op. cit., 320. See also H. Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New York, 
i" H), 543-545. 
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half of the nineteenth century most of the trade of Southern Hungary 
was in their hands. These favorable conditions, not present in the 
Ottoman lands, led to a cultural renaissance. In 1763 the Serbian 
community of Venice began the publication of the Slavoserb Review, 
and between 1790 and 1792 the Serbian merchants of Vienna issued 
the Daily News. The latter was printed by the well known Poulios 
brothers who also turned out the Sagacious Hermes. A few years later 
the Viennese Serbs purchased a press of their own and published the 
Slavoserb News. In Hungary, particularly, many Serbian schools were 
founded. A gymnasium and theological seminary were established in 
Karlovitz, numerous Serbian books were printed and a considerable 
literary movement was developed. Karlovitz became the true center 
of Serb culture and extended its influence to the Serbs across the 
frontier. Books, newspapers, money, arms and trained administrators 
and soldiers poured across the Danube and aided in the establishment 
of the Serbian Principality. 61 

The most important factor in Serbia, however, was the popular 
discontent arising from the anarchy and oppression of Turkish mis- 
government. The spahis and janissaries were becoming more and 
more irresponsible and oppressive. In addition to the one-tenth levy 
on practically all produce, fees were collected on the death of a family 
head or the marriage of a daughter. Murders, kidnappings and extor- 
tions were frequent and appeals to Constantinople were useless in 
view of the power of the local officials. Thus when the Serbs in 1804 
were finally goaded to armed resistance, they fought not against the 
Sultan but against the local janissaries. Once freed from their oppres- 
sors, the Serbs realized the social and economic advantages of free- 
dom and, spurred on by Turkish tactlessness and Russian intrigue, 
they struck out for complete independence. Theories about liberty 
and nationality rights had a negligible influence in Serbia. As Haum- 
ant has pointed out, "It is not even the liberty for which the French 
fought : the dream of the rayah is not even the end of oppression but 
only the end of disorder in oppression." 52 Similarly Milosh Obrenovich 
was quite content to owe allegiance to the Sultan and it was not until 
the days of Garashanin and Prince Michael that Serbia was prepared 
to adopt an independent, national, foreign policy. 53 

Finally, account should be taken of the significance of the short- 

61 Kordatos, Pj}t<w, 17-24; 1789, Sveil des peuples, 110-112; R. W. Seton-Watson, 
The Southern Slav Question and the Hapsburg Monarchy (London, 191 1), Ch. II. 

M E. Haumant, "Les origines de la liberty serbe," Revue historique, CXVIII 
(January-April, 1915), 69. See also Wendel, op. cit., 93. The difference in the nature 
of the Greek and Serbian revolts is clearly made in Lascaris, "EAJojves icai "Lkpfioi, 
9,10. 

63 M. Iorga, "L'origine des idees d'independance balkanique," Le monde slave, 
IV (July, 1927), 75-78. See also Kohn, Idea of Nationalism, 545-551. 
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lived Illyrian state set up by Napoleon. The name "Illyrian" is based 
<>ii the pseudo-scientific conception that the Slavs were autochtonous 
in Ihe Balkans and that the Illyrians of classical antiquity were their 
ancestors. 54 Some traces of Illyrianism as a political factor are known 
r far back as the medieval ages and the renaissance but it was negli- 
| [ble before the French Revolutionary period. Even the French Revo- 
lulion did not arouse a strong nationalist movement in Croatia, 
Slovenia, or Dalmatia. "The majority interested themselves only in 
the general ideas of the Revolution and not in the national question, 
wishing 'to see the ideas of the Revolution worked out within the 
1 1 iinework of the existing states. Only in the minds of a few revolu- 
i lonaries was the idea of liberty linked with that of nationality giving 
pise to the idea of a national state." 55 It remained for Napoleon to 
unite the western Yugoslavs into one state and awaken in them the 
desire for unity and independence. 66 

By the Treaty of Pressburg (December 26, 1805) Napoleon ob- 
i . i i ned the Adriatic territories which Austria acquired from Venice in 
1797 and added them to his puppet kingdom of Italy. Four years 
later (Treaty of Schoenbrunn, October 14, 1809) he obtained Trieste, 
I'iume, Ragusa and parts of Corinthia, Carniola and Croatia and 
mmbined them with his earlier acquisitions to form the "provinces 
illyriennes," separate from Italy and under the direct administration 
< if the central French government. As might be expected Napoleon's 
reason for creating this Illyrian state was strictly self-interest and not 
I he desire to create a Yugoslav state as has sometimes been suggested. 
In fact the most recent evidence proves that the Yugoslav idea was 
quite foreign to Napoleon and that he had two other definite aims in 
mind. The one was military — the desire to obtain direct contact be- 
tween Dalmatia and the Italian states and thus have a route to the 
Near East and a means of keeping guard over Vienna. 57 The other 
aim was economic. British commerce was to be barred on the eastern 

" V. Kisovec, "Apercu historique de l'lllyrie, jusqu'a la revolution francaise," 
La revue slave, VI (September-October, 1909), 105-123. 

65 F. Zwitter, "Illyrisme et sentimente yougoslave," Le monde slave, II (April, 
1933), 54. 

6S Before the time of Napoleon occasional proposals were made for Yugoslav unity. 
In 1804 Archimandrit Arsenije Gagovich produced a plan for the union of "all Yuso- 
Hlavs" into a "Slavoserb Czardom" and went to St. Petersburg for aid. Wendel, 
op. cit., 97. Similarly Karageorge appealed to Vladika Petrovich of Montenegro for 
aid for the "common liberation of all Serbs." Ibid., 98. In 1807 Petrovich sent a dele- 
gate to St. Petersburg with a plan for the creation of a Slavoserb state to include all 
the Christians of the peninsula. A. Fischel, Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg 
(Berlin, 1919), 214. These plans, however, were of little practical significance. 

67 In the words of Napoleon: "Illyria, in our hands, was an advance guard in the 
heart of Austria, capable of restraining her; a sentinel at the forts of Vienna to force 
her to act correctly." Cited by G. Cassi, "Les populations juliennes-illyriennes pend- 
anl la domination napolebnienne, 1806-1814," Revue des etudes napolioniennes, 
XXXI (October, 1930), 195. 
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coast of the Adriatic and land routes were to be opened for trade with 
the Levant. 68 

Although Napoleon had no idea of furthering Yugoslav unity, yet 
his Illyrian state did arouse the latent nationalism of some of its 
citizens. The feverish activity of Marshal Marmont in contrast to 
the stagnation of Venetian and Austrian administration could not 
help but arouse the populace from its apathy. Administration and 
justice were reorganized; the "Code Napoleon" superseded the out- 
worn medieval codes; primary, secondary, commercial and agricul- 
tural schools sprang up in every direction ; the old guild system was 
reformed; peasant* landholding was introduced; reafforestation was 
begun and a network of splendid roads was constructed. 69 

Even more important than this economic reconstruction was the 
cultural renaissance which paralleled it. The national language was 
encouraged by the French. It was used in the schools and in some 
official proclamations. Newspapers were established in the Croat 
language. Starchevich's important grammar was printed at this 
period and Marmont himself met the expense of publishing Stulli's 
famous dictionary. A national theatre was organized at Karlovac 
and the poets Vodnik (Slovene) and Lopashich (Croat) extolled Na- 
poleon in their writings. Thus although the name "Illyria" had no 
national meaning to Napoleon, it did possess that significance in the 
provinces. In a proclamation of March 10, 1810, Colonel Mangin an- 
nounced to the people: "You are now a part of a large nation, con- 
federated with a great and powerful empire, you have become Illy- 
rians and you must make yourselves worthy of the protection of 
Napoleon, the saviour of your country." 60 

The influence of Illyria was evident even across the frontier in 
the Austrian and Ottoman lands. The Serbian leader Karageorge sent 
a letter dated August 16, 1809 to Ledouix, provisional vice-consul of 
France at Bucharest, asking for the 

. . . powerful protection of the Great Napoleon. . . . The Serbians 
assure his Imperial and Royal Majesty that their compatriots, the in- 

68 With Illyria, Napoleon said, "... I will find myself in the natural situation of 
guarding the primary interests of my commerce in the Mediterranean, the Adriatic 
and the Levant." Cited by M. Pivec-Stele, La vie dconomique des provinces illyriennes, 
J809-1813(Pa.ris, 1930), 12. * " ^ 

B9 Marmont himself wrote: "There is not a city, not a village which I have not 
visited, not a mountain whose name I do not know." Cited by E. Dard, "Les sou- 
venirs napoldoniens en Yougoslavie," Revue d'histoire diplomatique, XLVII (January- 
March, 1933), 3. W. Miller, "Napoleon in the Near East," Westminster Review. CLIV 
(November, 1900), 524-527; Wendel,<j£. cit., 113-130. 

60 Cited by Zwitter, loc. cit,, 364. See also V. Kisovec, "La revolution francaise 
et le royaume de l'lllyrie," La revue slave, VI (November- December, 1909), 253-287; 
P. Skok, "Le mouvement illyrien et les Francais," Le monde slave (Tune, 1935). 432- 
434; Wenfe\,op.cit., 127-130. 
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habitants of Bosnia and of the duchy of Herzegovina, and those who 
live in the kingdom of Hungary, not excepting the Bulgarians who 
(lerive, so to speak, from the same branch, will follow their example 
at the first move which is made. 61 

Karageorge was too late as the Schoenbrunn Treaty was signed 
on October 14, before the letter could reach the French foreign min- 
ister. 62 However, it does indicate how important the Illyrian state 
seemed in the eyes of the Yugoslavs, even though Karageorge un- 
doubtedly had no authority to speak for other than the Serbs. 

The significance of Illyria, therefore, lies in the fact that for the 
first time it united Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and stimulated among 
them the idea of Illyrian or Yugoslav unity and independence. It was 
still only an idea. It could not be called a movement. 63 It undoubtedly 
did not profoundly stir the masses. But it did provide a beginning — a 
tradition for the powerful Illyrian movement of the eighteen thirties 
and forties. 

In the Danubian provinces the situation was quite different in 
that the one fundamental and all-pervading issue was the land prob- 
lem. The great majority of the people were peasants and they were 
interested primarily not in national unity and independence, but 
rather in obtaining land. At the time of the creation of the principali- 
ties in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was no such 
problem. The villagers were free joint-holders of the village lands and 
burdened with no other duties than that of giving the village head- 
man a tenth of the produce and three days service in the year. Gradu- 
ally, with the creation of central authorities dispensing justice and 
favors, these headmen began to look to the princes rather than to the 
people for advancement. The various functions known as "boyerii" 
created by the new central government were a monopoly of these 
men who thus came to be known as the "boyar" class. Little by little 
these boyars encroached on the liberties of the villagers. 

It should be noted that this decline of the status of the peasantry 
was not connected with the political misfortunes of the country. On 
the contrary, each downward step in the peasants' social status cor- 

61 Boppe, Documents inidits, 6, 7. 

62 On October 17 instructions were sent to Ledouix to the effect that he should do 
nothing to endanger the peaceful relations between France and Turkey but that he 
should keep in touch with the insurgents and encourage them "with financial aid if 
necessary." Some financial aid was given between 1810 and 1814 to a Serb representa- 
tive in Paris. Ibid., 12, 13, 113. A good summary of these negotiations is available in 
G. Yakchitch, L' Europe et la resurrection de la Serbie, 202-209. 

63 Probably Wendel, op. cit., 139, and Kisovec, loc. cit., 268, 269, exaggerate the 
influence of Illyria. By 1813 this Slavic nationalism had turned against the French 
and was an important factor in the overthrow of the French regime in the Illyrian 
provinces. See C. E. Black, "Fouche in Illyria," Journal of Central European Affairs, 
II (January, 1943), 386-396. 
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responded rather to some moment of recovery in the country's poli- 
tical status. The first prince to turn the mass of the peasants into 
villeins was Michael the Brave at the end of the sixteenth century, 
the only Roumanian prince who brought all the Roumanian lands 
under his sceptre. On the other hand the first to decree the formal 
abolition of serfdom in the middle of the eighteenth century was the 
ill-reputed Phanariote Prince Constantine Mavracordatos. However, 
as the provinces gradually escaped from Turkish rule the landed class 
was left to rule with no middle class to check its power. The Treaties 
of Kuchuk-Kainarji (1772) and Jassy (1792) were followed by a se- 
vere increase in the peasants' labor dues and, for the first time, by the 
restriction of their rights to land. When the provinces gained political 
autonomy by the convention of Ackermann (1826) and the Treaty of 
Adrianople (1829) there was an immediate increase in labor dues and 
other servitudes and a further restriction of the peasants' land 
rights. 64 

Thus when Ypsilanti unfurled the flag of revolt on Roumanian 
soil in 1821 the populace did not flock to his side to overthrow Turk- 
ish rule. Instead Tudor Vladimirescu seized the opportunity to insti- 
gate a mass revolt. "Our uprising is directed only against the boyars 
who have devoured our rights," he explained to the Turkish com- 
mander at Vidin, and similarly in a public proclamation he denounced 
"the reigning princes and the Greek and Roumanian boyars . . . who 
have robbed and pillaged us until there is left to us only our souls." 66 
In other words this first revolt of the Roumanian people was not 
stimulated by nationalist considerations or directed against foreign 
oppression. Rather it was a purely domestic affair, aimed against the 
exploitation of the Greco- Roumanian ruling class. The latter realized 
this quite clearly. In a petition to the Russian consul at Bucharest, 
a group of boyars protested that, "The revolt of the Roumanian 
people can not be better defined than as a war of those who have 
nothing against those whom they believe to be rich, and not as an 
armed protest to obtain national rights." 66 

Although the peasant problem was all important in Roumania in 
the early nineteenth century, yet attention must be paid to the small 
group of intellectuals and boyars, for it was they who were to have 
control of the nation's destinies during most of the century. In con- 
trast to the peasants, who were interested only in the internal agrar- 
ian problem, the Roumanian upper class was in contact with, and 
influenced by, Western European developments. The most important 
of these was, as in the case of Greece, the French Revolution. There 

" D. Mitrany, The Land and the Peasant in Roumania (New Haven, 1930), chs. 
1, II. M Cited by ibid., 24. « Cited by 1789, Iveil des peuples, 85. 
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were various channels through which the revolutionary theories per- 
meated into the Principalities. More effective than the official repre- 
sentatives from Paris were the French merchants, secretaries and 
instructors who were present in considerable numbers and who 
wielded much influence. Important also, was the merchant class 
which consisted mainly of Greeks plus a few Roumanians and Mace- 
donian Slavs. These merchants, operating from such centers as 
Vienna, Budapest and the Transylvanian cities of Hermannstadt 
;md Kronstadt, made definite efforts to spread revolutionary propa- 
ganda. In Vienna, for example, were two Roumanian merchants who 
owned a printing press and published and distributed books on such 
subjects as "Political History of the French Revolution," "On the 
Sovereignty of the people," and "History of the Belgian Republic." 
In addition to these propagandist works, there were passed from 
1 1 and to hand, in manuscript form, some openly seditious writings 
dealing with the tyranny of princes, the secrets of freemasonry, and 
other subversive subjects. The various Greek newspapers in Vienna 
were also effective in propagating revolutionary news and views, for 
Greek, being the lingua franca of the commercial world, was widely 
read. Thus Parrant, the French vice-counsul at Jassy, was able to 
report : 

For the small portion of the boyars who know how to reason, the 
French Revolution is not without attraction. They like to be told 
about it and cannot help showing a certain approval and at least 
admiring its prodigious accomplishments; in time, especially if youth 
continues the studies which it is beginning to take up, there is no 
doubt whatever that the French principles will eventually have here, 
as elsewhere, their agreeable and beneficient influence. 67 

The Roumanian upper classes were under the influence, not only 
of the French doctrines, but also of the Latin movement. In the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a group of Roumanian 
scholars who had studied in Italy and had been inspired by the 
Roman remains, began to popularize the theory that the modern in- 
habitants of the Principalities were direct descendants of the noble 
Romans. In other words, they claimed that the Roumanians were a 
chosen people whose mission it was to serve as an outpost of Latin 
culture in the surrounding sea of Slavic and Teutonic barbarism. The 
most important work of these champions of Latinism was linguistic — 
l.he purging of the Roumanian language of non-Latin words and 
forms, the adoption of the Latin alphabet, and the use of Roumanian 
as the language of instruction. These reforms were important in the 

57 The best analysis of the influence of France on the principalities is to be found in 
Campbell, Roumanian Nationalism, 6—2 1 . The above account is based on this source. 
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development of Roumanian nationalism because a uniform literary 
language was thereby established upon which could be based a na- 
tional culture. 68 

Such was the situation in the Principalities at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The basic problems were social and economic, 
but the merchants and boyars and intellectuals, influenced by West- 
ern doctrines and by their native Latinism, were concerned with 
national unity and freedom from outside interference. The peasant 
masses were interested only in bread and land while the ruling mi- 
nority strove to build up a sense of national consciousness and to rid 
the country of Austrian and Russian and Turkish influence and rule. 69 
Of all the Balkan peoples the Greeks were the most advanced in 
practically every respect, and in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries they were the most influential of the subject races of the 
Ottoman Empire. During the earlier centuries the position of the 
Greeks was by no means outstanding. At that time the church was 
the centre of their national life and it maintained a press and schools 
at Constantinople. But this church was obscurantist and concerned 
itself only with strictly religious matters. The church writings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are uniformly unimpressive and 
uninfluenced by current forces. In the eighteenth century, however, 
a remarkable renaissance occurred in the Greek world, and this 
renaissance was independent of, and not infrequently antagonistic 
to, the Patriarchate. 

The most important single factor in the Greek awakening was the 
great revival of commerce. With the long series of wars in the Near 
East arising from the three-cornered struggle of the Turks, the 
Crusaders and the Byzantine Emperors, trade practically ceased to 
exist in the Balkan Peninsula. The successful wars of Mohammed 
II and Selim III at the end of the sixteenth century restored order 
somewhat and led to a certain revival of commerce and industry. 
The Turkish-Venetian struggles from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the beginning of the eighteenth once more checked eco- 
nomic progress, especially in the Morea. However, the final expulsion 
of the Venetians from Greece in 1715 together with the Turkish 
policy of laissez-faire in economic matters, led to a period of com- 
parative prosperity and progress. Then occurred the ill-fated Orloff 
revolt in Peloponnesus in 1769. The Albanian tribesmen at once 
seized the opportunity to raid large sections of northern Greece as 



well as the Morea, where they remained for ten years, pillaging and 
destroying, in defiance of even the Sultan. 70 After this disastrous re- 
volt economic progress in Greece was both rapid and widespread, 
and was due primarily to three factors: the Greek commercial colon- 
|i abroad, Russian diplomacy, and the French Revolution. 

The largest and wealthiest Greek colonies were to be found in the 
Ihipsburg Empire where Turkish subjects were granted trading 
rights by the Treaty of Karlovitz, and in Russia where the Greeks 
Were attracted by the purposeful hospitality of Catherine the Great 
i ii< I by the opportunities for profit following the opening of the Black 
Sea trade routes. Moreover emigration from Greece was greatly 
1 1 inulated by the slaughter and destruction resulting from the 
Morean revolt, 71 so that by 1821 numerous and prosperous Greek 
» olonies dotted the map of Europe. 

The oldest of these communities, that of Venice, dating from 
the Turkish invasions of the fifteenth century, carried on a flourish- 
mi' commerce with the western provinces of European Turkey. At 
Trieste the Greek community was engaged in commerce, shipping, 
and manufacturing, and by 1821 it numbered fifteen hundred souls. 
I lie outstanding Greek colony was in Vienna, where such men as 
Baron Sinas and the Zosimades brothers accumulated tremendous 
1 1 mI unes and played a prominent role in the economy of the Haps- 
burg Empire. In the Hungarian cities also the Greeks were promi- 
iii-iil, especially because of the lack of economic enterprise on the 
I Mil: of the court and the land magnates. The situation was very 
unilar in the Danubian Principalities and the Greeks were able to 
i mi control of a large percentage of the trade and to retain their 
position until well into the nineteenth century. In Russia the Greeks 
I ii ried on much of the profitable Black Sea trade, and in addition, 
jreat commercial houses were established by Varvakes in Astrakhan, 
It. ilanos in Nizhni-Novgorod, Kaplanes in Moscow and others. By 
1K21 one could even find a prosperous Greek colony in Calcutta, 
many Greek merchants engaged in the trade between Russia and 
I liina, while in England, the famous firm, Ralli Brothers, had just 
col ten under way. 

The existence of these colonies abroad was of the utmost signifi- 
' nice. Apart from the profound political, social and cultural reper- 
■ ussions, it should be noted at this point that these merchant princes 
Usually established commercial relations with their homeland and 



88 Ibid., 22-27. 

69 As Campbell has put it, "In Roumania, as in Italy, the evolution of nationalism 
can be described as a long and successful campaign on the part of the intellectuals to 
win over to their national ideals other sections of the population." Ibid., 30. 



70 Kontoyiannes, op. cit.. 337-377; Sakellarios, op. cit., 193-206. 

71 Kontoyiannes, op. cit., 378-423; K. Amantos, Aoyo? els rfy \9viKi\v \oprip> bajxavT)- 
'<■!■■ 17} 25 Mapriov 1937 [Lecture delivered on the National Holiday March 25, 1937], 
(Alliens, 1937), 9-14. 
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thus stimulated its economic life. The English traveller, Dr. Holland, 
who associated mostly with merchants while travelling in Greece in 
1812, wrote in this connection that: 

The active spirit of the Greeks, deprived in great measure of political 
or national objects, has taken a general direction towards commerce. 
But, fettered in this respect also, by their condition on the continent 
of Greece, they emigrate in considerable numbers to the adjacent 
countries, where their activity can have more scope. . . . Some 
branches of the migrating families, however, are always left in Tur- 
key, either from necessity, from the possession of property in the 
country, or from the convenience to both parties in a commercial 
point of view. Thus by far the greater part of the exterior trade of 
Turkey, in the exchange of commodities, is carried on by Greek 
houses, which have residents at home, and branches in various cities 
of Europe, mutually aiding each other, extending their concerns much 
more variously than could be done in Turkey alone. 72 

An even more important factor in Greek economic activity during 
this period was the encouragement and protection afforded by Rus- 
sia. By the treaties of Kuchuk-Kainardji (1774), Jassy (1792), and 
the supplementary conventions of 1779 and 1789, Russia was able to 
extract from Turkey various concessions which, directly and indi- 
rectly, stimulated Greek commerce. The opening of the Black Sea 
and the Straits to Russian and Austrian commerce revived the an- 
cient trade routes between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea and 
provided a valuable new market for Greek products. In addition the 
Greek subjects of the Sultan were given the privilege of flying the 
Russian flag on their ships, thus safeguarding themselves against the 
arbitrary exactions and restrictions of the Turkish officials. Finally 
the newly acquired Russian privilege of consular representation in 
the Ottoman Empire aided the Greeks because many of them were 
appointed consuls and still more of them obtained patents which 
removed them from Turkish jurisdiction and enabled them to trade 
free of all taxation excepting the three percent paid by all "Franks." 73 

72 H. Holland, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia etc. during 
the Years 1812 and 1813 (London, 1815), 148, 149. No comprehensive study has been 
made of these Greek communities abroad but material concerning them is to be found 
in numerous scattered works, e.g. K. A. Mertzios, "Td h B&eria 'Kweipuriicbv 
'Apxelof," ["The Epirote Archives of Venice,"] 'HxapwrwcA Xpovuca, XI (1936), 1-352; 
M. Constantinidos, *H iv Tepykcrrrj 'EXXijptKij Koiv6rq%,"{ "The Greek Community of 
Trieste,"] Nla 'H>lpa, December 22, 1906 passim.; A. Pecz, Die Griechischen Kaufleute 
in Wien (Vienna, 1888) ; S. P. Lampros, SeXiSes Ik rijs Urtoplas toD h> Qbyyapia not Aixrrpta 
ManeSoviKov 'EXX^io-juoS [Pages from the History of the Macedonian Greeks in Hungary 
and Austria] (Athens, 1912); N. Iorga, Roumains et Grecs au cours des siecles (Bucha- 
rest, 1921), 37-40, IIpt!>T^ irepnjKovratTrjpls rr)s b> 'OSryowcjJ 'EXX?jvoe/x7ropiK^s SxoXijs 1817- 
1867 [The First Fifty Years of the Greek Commercial School at Odessa, 1817-1867] 
(Odessa, 1872), 15-19. 

73 These patents were issued by consuls to Ottoman subjects who, theoretically, 
were to serve as interpreters. Actually, these valuable patents were so eagerly sought 
after that they were sold by the consuls of all countries like any other merchandise. 
F. Beaujour, A View of the Commerce of Greece, Formed after an Annual Average, from 
1787 to 1797 (London, 1800), 430-432. 
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As a result of these various privileges an important new market was 
opened for Greek products which consequently rose in value; hun- 
dreds of Greek ships, most of them flying the Russian flag, obtained 
a virtual monopoly of the Black Sea trade ; and Greek merchants and 
marines everywhere were protected and aided in their activities by 
Russian consuls and patents. 74 

The final and most spectacular factor in this Greek commercial 
renaissance was the French Revolution. With the outbreak of the 
Anglo-French wars the French merchantmen, which hitherto had 
first place in the carrying trade of the Levant, were swept off the seas 
by the English navy. The Greeks at once seized the golden oppor- 
tunity. Wherever profits were to be made, Greek mariners were pres- 
ent, fighting off pirates, running blockades, slipping into harbors on 
dark nights with their eagerly awaited cargoes which they sold for 
fabulous profits. By 1813 the Greek merchant marine had increased 
to the phenomenal figure of 615 ships totalling 153,580 tons, equipped 
with 5,878 cannon and manned by 37,526 seamen. 75 In addition to 
the impetus it gave to the development of the merchant marine, the 
French Revolution also enabled the Greek merchants to drive the 
French from the dominant position which they had hitherto held in 
the commerce of the Greek lands. During the revolutionary wars the 
French merchants throughout the Levant were left stranded as the 
routes to Marseilles were cut. 76 The number of French trading estab- 
lishments throughout the Levant was drastically reduced, and as one 
contemporary observed, this enabled the Greeks "... to drive the 
Frank merchants from the fairs of Greece, to obtain a great part of 
the internal maritime commerce of Turkey, and at length to share 
very largely In the exchange of the corn, oil, silk and other products 
of Greece for the manufactured goods and colonial produce of the 
European nations." 77 Finally the French Revolution affected the 
economic development of Greece by increasing the demand and, 

74 C. W. Rordansz, European Commerce; or, Complete Mercantile Guide to the Con- 
tinent of Europe (London, 1818), 651-657. 

n F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grece (Paris, 1826-1827), VI, 294-297. 
These figures are probably too low as the author does not include the ships of such 
centers as Missolonghi and the Ionian Isles. Contemporary travellers invariably re- 
marked on the activity of Greek shipping. Pouqueville, who, as French consul, kept 
a close watch, reluctantly declared: "Epoch of glory and misfortune for France, the 
revolution made our commerce fall into the hands of the Greeks; and the Turkish 
government . . . utilized the situation to its economic advantage. The Greeks, as their 
agents, carried on great commercial activity; and the archipelago, inhabited until now 
by a timid race, took on new life." Ibid., VI, 293. 

76 On June 12, 1807 the Chamber of Commerce of Marseille informed the Minister 
of the Interior that, "We would be happy, Monseigneur, if we could, as you ask, send 
Your Excellency each month the bulletin of the state of French commerce in the 
Levant, but this commerce does not exist!" Cited by J. Juilliany, Essai sur le com- 
merce de Marseille (Paris, 1842), I, 118. 

77 W. M. Leake, An Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution (London, 1836), 
23, 24. 
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therefore, the price of wheat, silk, cotton, grain, and other Greek 
products. One authority has estimated that the general price level 
of Morean products in 1794 compared to that of 1815 was in the 
proportion of 1:3.2. 78 

Such were the causes of the revolution which was taking place in 
Greek economic life during these years. The results of these economic 
changes were far-reaching and varied. In the first place the intellec- 
tual atmosphere was completely changed. Students now began to go 
to foreign universities to complete their studies. Educational insti- 
tutions multiplied by leaps and bounds, both within Greece and in 
the communities abroad. The Greek merchants, especially those of 
Vienna, stimulated the progress of education in Greece proper by 
bestowing lavish gifts of books, equipment and money. All this meant 
not only more education but a new type of education. It was no 
longer primarily religious. Instead it was profoundly influenced by 
the current Enlightenment in western Europe. For the first time the 
works of Locke, Descartes, Leibnitz and others were translated into 
Greek, and the students who studied abroad returned with a first 
hand knowledge of the new body of thought. Thus education and 
learning in the Greek world gradually broke with the traditional 
clericalism and scholastic pedantry, although only in the face of 
bitter opposition from the church which frequently denounced the 
"atheistic" and "immoral" nature of the new theories. 79 In this way 
the Greeks were prepared intellectually for the French Revolution 
and were much influenced by it. Merchants, mariners, students, and 
the numerous French agents, all enthusiastically propagated the 
revolutionary principles throughout Greece. The colorful career of 
Rhigas, the persistent propaganda activities of the Poulios brothers 
in Vienna and the voluminous writings, of Korais attest to the in- 
fluence exerted by these new concepts. 80 S> 

78 Sakcllarios, op. cit., 214-216. 
it ll^% conflict between the "new" and "old" learning: is described in detail in 
t. Micnalopoulos, TA ridwwa nal J, j-eoeX^i/im) & va ykw W is (1648-1820) [Jannina and 
the neo-Greek Renaissance (1648-1820)] (Athens, 1930). The close relationship be- 
tween the economic activity and the cultural progress of Greece was frequently 
noticed by contemporary travellers. During this period Jannina was probably the 
most important cultural centre in the Greek world, and Dr. Holland wrote as follows 
of this city: The literature of this place is intimately connected with, and depending 
upon its commercial character. The wealth acquired by many of the inhabitants gives 
them the means of adopting such pursuits themselves, or encouraging them in others 
Their connections in Germany and Italy, and frequent residence in these countries, 
tend further to create habits of this kind, and at the same time furnish those materials 
tor literary progress, which would be wanting in their own country." Travels in the 
Ionian Isles, 151. See also A. Coray, Memoire sur I'etat actuel de la Greece (Paris, 1803) 
? 4 '^ 8 - A detailed study of educational conditions in Greece before 1821 is available 
!, n , E ; Evangehdes, 'H iratMa kirl Tovpnoicparlas [Education under Turkish Rule], 
2 vol., (Athens, 1936). 

80 "Most of the Greeks, among others, are so imbued with the new principles, that 



As might be expected, the new middle class in Greece, as else- 
where, was the class which was the most receptive to the new 
1'iinciples and which assumed the leadership of the revolutionary 
movement. The position of the other groups was equivocal. The 
I'lianariotes were unreliable and divided. Some remained loyal to 
i lie Porte while those who supported the revolution had in mind not 
a Greek nation state but a revived Byzantine Empire in which they 
would have even more power than they already enjoyed in the Otto- 
man Empire. The higher clergy, including the Patriarch, were 
Itrongly opposed to the revolution, partly because they were natu- 
i.illy reluctant to risk their special privileges and partly because they 
disagreed fundamentally with the basic premises upon which the 
irvolutionaries acted. The primates were also hesitant to commit 
ihemselves because of their vested interests, so they refused to move 
unless they received assurances that Russian aid would be forth- 
coming. Thus it was the middle class which was the moving spirit in 
i Ik- revolutionary movement and which founded the secret, revolu- 
lionary society, Philike Hetairia, and comprised the greater part of 
its membership. 

Moreover it was the wealth of the merchants and ship-owners 
which made it economically possible for the Greeks to strike for 
independence and to finance the revolution with practically no out- 
side aid during the first three years. Similarly it was the large, well- 
;irmed, and skilfully-manned merchant marine which gave the Greeks 
command of the sea and made it impossible for the Turks to trans- 
port their armies across the Aegean. In short, the Greece of the early 
nineteenth century was entirely different from that of the early 
eighteenth century. A decade before the outbreak of the revolution 
I )r. Holland sensed this process of change which was taking place. 
"Of late years the Greeks, considering them in their whole extent as 
;i people, have been making progress in population, in commerce, in 
education, and literature; and above all, as it would seem, in that 
independent consciousness of power which is necessary as a step to 
(heir future liberation." 81 



when they compare their present state to liberty and equality, they become ecstatic 
.mil even ready to pass from ecstasy into a state of frenzy." Gazette nationale de France, 
li.'cember 18, 1797. See also T. Kolokotrones and E. M. Edmonds, Kolokotronis, 
Klepht and Warrior (London, 1892), 127, 128; Driault, La politique orientate de 
Minora, 389, 390; Kordatos, NtoeXXijvwo) TroXtTt/o) Icrropla, I, 160-170; Moschopoulos , 
La presse dans la renaissance balkanique, 37ff.; S. G. Chaconas, Adamantios Korais: 
A Study in Greek Nationalism (New York, 1942) 

81 Holland, op. cit,, 530. The most comprehensive study of the class situation in 
Greece in 1821 is in Kordatos, N«x=XXijviicij iroXiTtKij loropla, I, I70ff., and the works 
I herein cited. Even in the middle class there was some dissension. The very wealthy 
.hipping magnates of Hydra, for example, were at first opposed to the revolution be- 
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In summary what conclusions can be drawn from this study of 
the dynamics of Near Eastern politics in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury? In the first place the failure of Catherine's plan and the defeat 
of Ypsilanti ended all possibility of a Byzantine answer to the Eastern 
Question. New forces were now appearing which worked against a 
collective solution and tended rather to the division of the Balkans 
along national lines. The Slav peasant was being aroused from his 
centuries long slumber by Ottoman misgovernmcnt and Greek Ortho- 
dox oppression. The Greek merchant was being spurred to action by 
the assurance of his new found strength and by the intoxicating 
theories of the French Revolution. Behind the scenes the rival im- 
perialist interests tolerated the existence of the moribund Turkish 
Empire and played this Balkan state against that in a mad scramble 
for trade and dividends. Thus nationalism was to be the keynote of 
Balkan politics during the next century, and such an idealistic pro- 
posal as a Balkan federation was destined to wage a hopeless battle 
against the overwhelming nationalist and imperialist movements. 

Unpromising as the situation was, the early nineteenth century 
like other periods witnessed numerous proposals, both official and 
unofficial, for the partition of the Ottoman Empire and the reorgani- 
zation of the Near East. The most common characteristics of the 
private projects were the desire to create a large Greek state or con- 
federation and the tendency to overlook the Balkan Slavs completely 
either including them in the Greek state or dividing them between 
the Austnans and the Russians. This was due to the current igno- 
rance concerning all things Yugoslav and to the contemporary enthu- 
siasm for classical Greece. The authors of these various schemes were 
merely individuals who were sufficiently interested in the Eastern 
Question to set their ideas down in writing and thus preserve them 
for posterity. But so far as significance or practical results were con- 
cerned, they are quite unimportant. Almost invariably they revealed 
little understanding of the realities of international relations and less 
of the conditions and wishes of the races concerned. 82 

There was one outstanding exception, however, who is worthy 
of note, namely, the Greek revolutionary Rhigas Pheraios. 83 Born 
in 1757 in Velestino « he ear ly revealed a keen intelligence and was 

revofA Ph"^ ^a bSS ° f thdr f ° rtunes and because of t^ failure of previous 
revolts «_n. f.notios Airofivrjuove^ara jrepi rijs 'EXXjp/iriJj "Evavwrriureusl Memoirs on the 
Greek Revolution] (Athens, 1899), I, 110-118. See also Kohn, p. ciCsU-TS 

borne of these private plans which appeared in the first quarter of the nineteenth 

Cen « %* V% w { ° Un i in fe m ' ° p - '^' 378 - 384 ' and Kamarowsk the c£ 411 
A kTJ b6 t t blo A raphies , of R , hl £ as are W Dascalakis, Michalopoulos and Kordatos 

Ru^sTi&!t^mii Rhigas is avaUabIe in A - DascaIakis ' Les °" 

84 In the ancient period this town was known as Pherae, so Rhigas is known both 
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i ikeil into the service of Alexander Ypsilanti, then Grand Interpreter 
"I l he Imperial Divan and later Prince of Wallachia. During the 
course of his travels throughout central and southeastern Europe, 
Rhigas not only learned French, Turkish, Arabic, Italian and Ger- 
n i; m, but he also absorbed the current revolutionary, nationalist 
1 1 ict tries. Inspired by these new doctrines, he joined the secret lodges, 
Organized new ones, wrote and distributed various revolutionary 
tracts and in 1790 composed his famous Thourios. In this stirring war 
hymn, he called on all Turkish subjects, Christian or Moslem, white 
Or negro, to rise simultaneously in revolt "from Bosnia to Arabia." 86 
Written in the popular idiom, Thourios was widely accepted by the 
people as an expression of their defiance of the Turks and of their 
aspirations for national freedom. For a short period it was practically 
i ho national anthem of the Bulgarians and Roumanians, as well as 
of the Greeks. As one contemporary observed, "In a very short time, 
Khigas' song has spread throughout the entire country. Old and 
young, even women, sing it at banquets and meetings of all kinds. 
A l first it was sung for pleasure, simply as a pleasant song, but little 
by little Thourios has influenced their souls." 86 

In addition to a common war of independence, Rhigas urged the 
i reation of a unified Balkan state and went so far as to make plans 
for its mode of government. The resulting document was by no means 
original, being based largely on the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
.iihI on the French Constitution of June 24, 1793. It began with a 
rrvolutionary preamble, and the first article proclaimed the nature 
Of the government: "The Hellenic Republic is one, though it em- 
braces different races and religions. It is one and indivisible, though 
livers and mountains divide it." 87 

This first article at once raises a question of interpretation. Rhigas 
envisaged a new Balkan state which would include the various races 
of the peninsula, and yet this state was to be known as the "Hellenic 
Republic." Was Rhigas a true Balkan revolutionary or merely a pan- 
I lellenist who sought to utilize revolutionary slogans for narrow, 



mi I'lieraios and Velestinlis. Because of the presence of Albanian and Koutso-Vlach 
foments in Velestino, the Albanians and the Roumanians, as well as the Greeks, claim 
Kliigas as their own. See Dascalakis, Rhigas, 23-29; N. Iorga, Histoire des Stats bal- 
Lnniques jusqu'd 1924 (Paris, 1925), 186; S. Petrovich, L' union et la conference bal- 
h i ii i que (Paris, 1934), 11. 

1,5 A French translation of Thourios is given in G. Fauriel, Chants populaires de la 
moderne (Paris, 1925), II, 15-29; and in Dascalakis, Oeuvres, 61-71. 

M Cited by Rizo-Neroulo, Cours de litterature grecque moderne (Geneva, 1828), 48. 
■ I also Dascalakis, Rhigas, ch. IV. 

1,7 The first article of the French constitution was, "The French Republic is one 
i ii« I indivisible." A French translation of Rhigas' constituion is given in Dascalakis, 
ymvres, 73-125. 
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nationalist ends? At first sight the latter seems to be the case. 88 In 
this "Hellenic Republic" the Greek language alone was to be used 
for all administrative purposes (article 53), and it was the ancient 
Greeks who were held up as models for the citizens of the future 
state. On the other hand, article 7 stated that: "The sovereign people 
is composed of all the inhabitants of this state, without distinction 
of religions or language: of Hellenes, Albanians, Roumanians, Arme- 
ians, Turks, and of all other races." The next three articles provided 
that all races should have the liberty to vote and to participate in the 
state administration. There was even provision for class as well as 
racial equality. "The nation is represented by the mass of the people 
which is the basis for national representation, and not only by the 
rich or by the primates" (article 22). In other words complete racial 
equality was provided for with the exception of the language pro- 
visions, and Rhigas himself explained on this point that Greek was 
the most widely understood and easiest of the Balkan languages. 
And that, of course, was perfectly true. 

In fact, Rhigas* constitution is of particular Interest because it 
reflects clearly current conditions in the peninsula. The abolition of 
class distinctions and of other feudal characteristics, the safeguarding 
of the rights of the individual and of the race — all these reveal the 
influence of revolutionary France. But the fact that the new state 
was to be of a Helleno- Balkan character, with Greek language and 
culture uppermost, reflects the contemporary supremacy of the 
Greek priests, schoolmasters and administrators. Rhigas was not a 
chauvinist but an ardent revolutionary who strove fanatically to 
overthrow Turkish tyranny and to unite the Balkan people, but who 
also recognized and sought to utilize as a unifying bond, Greek domi- 
nance in language and culture. 

Three thousand copies of the above constitution were printed in 
Vienna in October 1797, but while preparing to ship them to Greece, 
Rhigas was arrested by the Austrian police, handed over to the Turks, 
and executed. In addition to this blow, Napoleon failed to lead his 
veterans against the Sultan, while the Phanariotes and the upper 
Greek clergy bitterly fought the radical revolutionary movements 89 
which menaced their vested interests. Consequently what chance 
there was of a successful Balkan revolt quickly disappeared. 90 Thej 

88 For varying interpretations on this point, see Dascalakis, Rhigas, 98-104; and 
Kordatos, Pijtcis,, 82-86. 

89 M.-P. Zallony, Essai sur les Fanariotes, suivi de quelques reflexions sur Vital 
actuel de la Grece (Marseille, 1824), 130-163, 256, 257; K. M. Koumas, 'Iffropiaruv 'av 
dpuirbijiv Trpk&wv 'airb iw iupxaioriiTOiv xp^v^v iw ribv ^fiepuv nas [History of the Acts of 
Man from the Earliest Years to Our Days] (Vienna, 1832), XII, 536, 600, 601;Micha- 
lopoulos, op. cit., 78-90. 

90 There is disagreement as to whether a revolt at this period would have had any 
chance of success. See Dascalakis, Rhigas, 128, 129; Michalopoulos, op. cit., 93-98. 



Upi i sings of the future were to be uniformly of a national rather than 
peninsular character. 

In addition to the projects of Rhigas and of other private in- 
dividuals, many more schemes appeared during the first quarter of 
I lie nineteenth century as by-products of the decades of warfare and its 
diplomatic bargaining amongst the Great Powers. Among the first sj& r$^ 

I »l i liese official plans for a Balkan federation was that of the Russian 
foreign minister, Prince Adam Czartoryski. It has been shown already 
how a combination of economic and political factors caused Great 
Itiitain to shift from a pro-Russian policy to one based on Ottoman 
Integrity. Napoleon's expedition to Egypt in 1798 radically changed 
the situation and forced both Britain and Russia to hasten to the 
defense of Turkey. The Treaty of Amiens (1802) which concluded 
N.ipoleon's eastern adventure kept the peace for little more than a 
year. By May, 1803, France and England were again at war, and 
i wo years later Russia and Austria joined Pitt's coalition. Before 
doing so Czartoryski drew up plans for the rearrangement of Europe 
in l lie event of Napoleon's defeat. According to this memorandum, 

I I was to Russia's interest that Turkish integrity should be respected 
bill the subject of nationalities should be granted full autonomy. If 
I his proved impractical, then a Russian-dominated federation of 
Hulkan states should be created. 

. . . the mass of the Turkish territories in Europe should be divided 
Into separate states, governed locally, and bound to each other by a 
federation, upon which Russia would be able to secure to herself a 
decisive and lawful influence by means of the title of Emperor or Pro- 
tector of the Slavs of the East which would be accorded to his Im- 
perial Majesty. In any case this influence would be established by 
the part the Russians will have taken in the liberation of these ter- 
i Holies, by identity of religion and origin, and by a wise policy and 
,i skillful selection of posts to be occupied by our troops. 

I utoryski foresaw the necessity of appeasing the other powers, in 
Which case European Turkey would be partitioned. Austria might be 
riven Croatia, part of Bosnia, Wallachia, Belgrade and Ragusa, 
While Britain and France could be offered some islands in the Archi- 
i" l.igo or establishments in Asia or Africa. Russia would then take 
Over Moldavia, Cattaro, Corfu, and above all, Constantinople and 
i Ik- Straits. 91 

Austerlitz ended all possibility of a peace settlement on such 
i ei ids. Instead, by the Treaty of Pressburg, Napoleon gained mastery 
'l 1 1 le Adriatic and a foothold in the Balkans by annexing Venetia, 
I iiia and Dalmatia to the new kingdom of Italy. Thus the next 

" Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski and his Correspondence -with Alexander I 
<l Oiulon, 1888), 1,52-55. 
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series of proposals for the reorganization of the Balkans came from 
French rather than Russian sources. In his well-known memoir (Octo- 
ber 17, 1805) to Napoleon, Talleyrand pointed out that the real! 
enemies of France were England and Russia, and that France should 
therefore make a close alliance with Austria at the expense of Turkey. 
His proposal was that Moldavia, Wallachia, Bessarabia and a part 
of Bulgaria be given to Austria. In this way, he argued, Austria would 
be appeased and Russian expansion to the south-west would be 
blocked and would be deflected towards Asia where it would clash 
with English interests to the advantage of France. 92 

A few months later Napoleon was presented with two other plans 
for Turkish partition by M. Codrika, special adviser on eastern af- 
fairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and formerly secretary ot the 
Turkish embassy in Paris. According to the first, the Ottoman Em- 
pire was to be divided into two parts, the one ruled from Bagdad j 
by the Sultan, and the other, composed of European Turkey, to be 
ruled from Constantinople by a Christian prince under French pro- 
tection. In the second plan Codrika proposed that Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Albania, the Greek Islands and Continental Greece should be made 
independent, but Rumelia was to remain under Turkish protection. 
Pashas such as Pasvan Oglou in Bulgaria and Ali in Albania should 
be left in control of their pashaliks under the guarantee of France. 
Egypt was to be annexed to France and to become the emporium for 
all the commerce of Europe and Asia. In general Napoleon was to 
have the role of mediator in the reorganization of Turkey, and of 
protector over each of the principalities. 93 A very similar proposal j 
was brought forward at the same time by Count D'Hauterive, an in-F 
timate of Talleyrand and an expert on the Near East where he had j 
served in various diplomatic capacities. Instead of independent prin- 
cipalities, however, he urged that they be given a definite autonomous 
status with Napoleon again acting as the guarantor. 94 

Napoleon, however, had decided on a policy of Ottoman integrity. 
In June 1806, he sent General Sebastiani to Constantinople as am- 
bassador extraordinary with instructions to recover for France her 
former preponderant influence and to assure the Porte that the 
French government sincerely sought to preserve the Ottoman Em- 
pire and to check Russian expansion. Before the close of 1806 France 
and Turkey were not merely on friendly terms but were allied in war 
against the Russians in the Principalities and the English fleet in the 

M S. Tatistcheff, Alexander I el Napoleon, 1801-1812 (Paris, 1891), 91. 
03 P. F. Shupp, The European Powers and the Near Eastern Question, 1806-1807 
(New York, 1931), 76, f, 3; Driault and Lh6ritier, Histoire diplomatique, I, 39. 
M Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, I, 39. 



Straits. But this alliance was to prove of short duration. After his 
victory at Friedland (June 1807) Napoleon decided upon a volte face, 
an agreement with the Tsar which would leave England isolated. 
Hardly had the Franco-Russian negotiations at Tilsit begun when 
the Prussian minister, Hardenburg, proposed to Alexander the parti- 
lion of European Turkey as a means of facilitating the restoration of 
Prussia. The plan was that Russia and Prussia should join in an al- 
liance with Napoleon, and the three should then proceed to reorganize 
Furope for their mutual benefit. Russia was to obtain Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Bessarabia, Bulgaria, Constantinople and the Straits; 
l r rance was to have Greece and the adjacent islands; Austria to ac- 
quire Dalmatia, Bosnia and Serbia; a reconstituted Poland might 
go to the king of Saxony, who should in turn cede his own kingdom 
to Prussia. 

The plan was ingenious and daring but Napoleon would have 
none of it. Since his main concern at the time was to tackle England, 
he was anxious to avoid entanglements or complications in eastern 
Europe. Hardenberg's proposals were thus rejected and Napoleon 
and Alexander agreed that France should have the Bocche di Cattaro 
and that Russia should evacuate the Danubian Principalities as soon 
as an armistice with the Porte was concluded. If the Porte refused 
to come to an agreement within three months then France would aid 
Russia in liberating "from the yoke and vexations of the Turks all 
the provinces of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, except the town of 
Constantinople and the province of Rumelia." 95 

In accordance with these terms a Russo-Turkish armistice was 
concluded in August 1807, but it soon beame evident that Alexander 
had no intention of relinquishing his hold on the Principalities. In 
fact he was hardly back in Saint Petersburg from Tilsit before he was 
talking to the French ambassador about the partition of Turkey. 
Napoleon himself toyed fitfully with the idea, and on February 2, 
1808 sent to the tsar his celebrated letter with a plan for the destruc- 
tion of both the Ottoman and British Empires at one stroke. 

An army of 50,000 men, Russian, French, perhaps even a few Aus- 
trians, going by Constantinople into Asia, could not arrive at the 
Euphrates without making England tremble and putting her on her 
knees before the continent. I am in a good position in Dalmatia; 
Your majesty is on the Danube. A month after we have come to an 
agreement, the army could be on the Bosphorus. The stroke would 
resound to the Indies, and England would be subjected. 96 

96 For the Hardenberg plan, see Leopold von Ranke, Denkwiirdigkeiten des Staats- 
kanzlers Fiirsten von Hardenberg (Leipzig, 1877), III, 460-462. For the effect of Tilsit 
on the Near East, see Shupp, op. cit,, 537-558. 

86 Cited by A. Vandal, NapoUon et Alexandre Ier (Paris, 1906), I, 242, 244. 
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How serious Napoleon was in proposing such a bold undertaking it 
is difficult to say. Certainly a blow at England via the Near East 
and India appealed strongly to him, but there were many compli- 
cating factors. Sebastiani emphasized the technical difficulties — 
mountainous terrain and the long, thin, exposed lines of communi- 
cation. Napoleon, as a soldier, was impressed by this objection and 
admitted it as irrefutable. 97 Equally serious was the problem of the 
distribution of the spoils. Caulaincourt in Sant Petersburg soon dis- 
covered that Alexander was set on Constantinople and the Straits 
and would not be budged. France could have Bosnia, Albania, Greece 
and even Egypt and Syria; Austria might be appeased with Serbia, 
Rumelia and Salonica, but Russia must have the Danubian Princi- 
palities, Bulgaria, Constantinople and the Straits. Coulaincourt sug- 
gested that if Russia took Constantinople then France might take 
over the Dardenelles, but Alexander justly observed that Constan- 
tinople was important to Russia only so far as it would give access to 
the Mediterranean. 98 

These partition difficulties were emphasized by the Count 
d'Hauterive. In a memoir on the general situation in the Near East 
he outlined three possible policies. Turkey could be ignored and left to 
her destiny, in which case she would soon disintegrate and be ab- 
sorbed by Russia. Or Turkey could be partitioned, but he insisted 
that Russia again would be the main beneficiary. The third alterna- 
tive was, therefore, recommended. Instead of partition, European 
Turkey should be reorganized into three Moslem states (Albania, 
Bulgaria-Rumelia and Bosnia) and three Christian states (Greece, 
Serbia and the islands), all under the sovereignty of the Sultan and 
the guarantee of France. In general d'Hauterive, like Talleyrand, 
was convinced that the destruction of the Ottoman Empire would 
benefit Russia rather than France, and should therefore be avoided 
at all costs. 99 

" Ibid., I, 404. 

98 A fascinating account of these negotiations is given in ibid., I, 273-307. 

011 Driault and LMritier, Hisloire diplomatique, I, 40-42; Vandal, op. cit., I, 406, 
407. In contrast, foreign minister Champagny presented to Napoleon in February 22, 
1808, a long memorandum in which he urged the partition of the Ottoman Empire. He 
expressed the opinion that before long the Turks would be driven out of Europe be- 
cause of the proximity of Russia, the unrest of the Balkan Christians and especially 
of the Greeks, and the prevailing anarchy and insubordination in the Empire. 
Hitherto France had supported Turkish integrity because partition would have 
benefited only Russia and Austria, but now that French possessions bordered on those 
of the Sultan, he proposed the following partition plan which would ensure to France 
an adequate share of the spoils: Russia would receive Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia to the Aluta River and Eastern Bulgaria; the rest of Wallachia, Western Bul- 
garia and Northern Serbia would go to Austria; France would keep Bosnia, Albania, 
Greece and Southern Roumelia to the Dardanelles; Turkey would be left with 
Northern Roumelia, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, which would ensure 
their communications with Asia. As Champagny pointed out, this scheme left 



Confronted by these difficulties and warnings, Napoleon reverted 
hi ice more to the policy of maintaining Ottoman integrity. At the 
Erfurt Conference of October 1808, he had little trouble in winning 
Alexander to his viewpoint. Thus no drastic revisions were made ex- 
cept for the recognition of the Russian annexation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Sultan, as might be expected, refused to accept this 
.imputation and war between Russia and Turkey was resumed in 
1809. While the conflict dragged on during the next three years, 
f i anco-Russian relations became steadily worse. 

By the spring of 1812 Alexander foresaw the inevitability of 
eventual conflict with Napoleon and he therefore prepared a plan by 
which the South Slavs could be liberated and Napoleon outmanoeu- 
vred with one stroke. A peace treaty and an alliance was to be con- 
I luded with the Turks and the Russian armies on the Danube were 
i Ikii to strike across the peninsula to the Adriatic and attack the 
French and Austrian forces in the rear. In this fashion Alexander 
hoped to liberate the Austrian Slavs by force and the Turkish Slavs 
hy treaty and then to unite all these South Slavs into a Russian- 
'lominated federation. The tsar pushed this scheme enthusiastically. 
In ex-marshal Bernadotte in Sweden he wrote that after reaching 
Itosnia, the Russian armies might even be able to push westward and 
contact the Tyroleans and the Swiss. Efforts were made to obtain 
I he cooperation of the English fleet in the Adriatic and a propaganda 
« ampaign was launched amongst the Balkan Slavs. At this point, 
however, the Austrian and Russian governments came to an agree- 
ment by which Austria was to give the least possible aid to Napoleon 
in the impending France- Russian war. Accordingly the projected 
drive across the Adriatic was dropped. Instead the Treaty of Bucha- 
rcst was signed with the Turks in May and the Russian troops were 
lent northward to face the French in Poland. A month later Napoleon 
• iossed the Nieman at the head of his Grand Army. 100 

In the stirring events of the next three years the Eastern Question 
had no place and the settlement at Vienna affected only slightly the 
( llloman Empire. Austria recovered her Adriatic possessions, Russia 
leiained Bessarabia, while the Ionian Isles were formed into the 
"United States of the Ionian Islands, under the protectorate of Great 
Britain." In February, 1815, while the Congress was in session, a 
circular on behalf of the Balkan Christians was issued by Russia 

li.mce in control of the whole of Southern Europe and of the entrance to the Black 
Ken, and master of the Mediterranean. G. Vauthier, "Un projet de partage de la 
I nKjuie entre la France et la Russie en 1808," L'Acropole, I (January-December, 
1926), 45-49. 

100 G. Vernadsky, "Alexandre Ier et le probleme slave pendant la premiere moitie 
de son regne," Revue des etudes slaves, VII (1927), 106-110. 
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amongst her allies. This was due largely to the efforts of Capodistrias, 
the Greek-born Russian diplomat, and its purpose was to attract the 
attention of Christian Europe to the plight of the subject races of 
Turkey. 101 The powers, however, were suspicious of Russian aims in ! 
the Balkans, and this together with Napoleon's escape from Elba, 
prevented any action from being taken. 

In the next year Capodistrias was made Russian foreign minister 
and at once he urged an aggressive policy in the Balkans. His plan 
was to denounce the treaty of Bucharest and to create a confeder- 
ation consisting of the principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia and 
Serbia. In order to avoid opposition from the Great Powers, the new 
states were to be ruled by German princes who would recognize the 
Sultans' sovereignty and who would be under the protection of Aus- 
tria, France, England and Russia. Such a settlement, Capodistrias 
argued, would put an end to the fears of a Russian dominated Bal- 
kans, deliver the Christians from Turkish misrule, and restore com- 
merce and prosperity to the peninsula, thus benefiting the rest of 
Europe. The fate of this statesmanlike scheme was quickly settled, 
however, when the Tsar commented, "All this is very well thought 
out, but to do anything it is necessary to fire cannon, and that I do 
not wish." 102 

A number of years later when the Ottoman Empire seemed on 
the verge of collapse Capodistrias once more proposed the creation 
of a Balkan federation. The occasion was the Russo-Turkish war of 
1828 which developed out of differences arising from the Greek Revo- 
lution. Within a year the Russian armies had reached the gates of 
Constantinople and the fate of Turkey seemed to lay in the hands of 
the victors. The Tsar appointed a committee presided over by Count 
Kochubey and consisting of the highest functionaries of the realm, 
to decide on peace terms. It was to this committee that the second 
federation plan of Capodistrias was presented. 103 In place of the 
limited federation of his original scheme Capodistrias now proposed 
to divide European Turkey into five states: the Danubian Princi- 
palities, Serbia (including Bosnia and Bulgaria), Macedonia (in- 
cluding Thrace and the adjacent islands), Epirus- Albania, and Greece 
with the remaining islands. These new states were to be ruled by 
princes from the various European royal families and were to be 
united in a federation. Constantinople with its environs was to be a 

101 F. F. Martens, "Etude historique sur la politique russe dans la question 
d'Orient," Revue de droit international et de legislation comparee, IX (1877), 53, 54; 
Lascaris, "EWrives ical "ZkpSot, 48-52. 

102 J. Capodistrias, "Apercu de ma carriere publique depuis 1798 jusqu'a 1822." 
Sbornik russkago istorideskago obs'6estva, III (1868), 209-212. 

103 At the time Capodistrias was not in the Russian diplomatic service, having 
been elected President of Greece in 1827. 






free city and the seat of a congress to which each member of the fed- 
eration would send representatives. 

Objections to this project were raised by Privy Counselor Dash- 
kov'on the ground that such a shake-up would inevitably lead to a 
Kuropean war and that the free city of Constantinople would be too 
Weak and would necessitate Russian garrisons on both banks of the 
Bosphorus. After careful consideration of the various factors in- 
volved the committee unanimously concluded that the fall of Turkey 
wis contrary to Russian interests and that an honorable peace should 
be concluded with the Sultan. This decision is of significance, not 
only because it disposed of Capodistrias' plan, but also because it 
irpresents a reversal of the traditional foreign policy as followed by 
Peter the Great and Catherine. 104 

While the Tsar's committee, was formulating the bases of Russian 
I ",rign policy, interesting though rather fantastic plans for Turkish 
partition were being concocted in France. Ever since the Congress of 
\ Mima the favorite thesis of the liberal and Bonapartist opposition 
llttd been that France must attain her natural frontier, the Rhine. In 
I.H27 Chateaubriand, then ambassador to Rome, expressed the opin- 
ion (hat no French ministry could maintain itself without attaining 
i lie Rhine frontier and that France could no more be restricted to her 
■ sisiing borders than Greece to the Morea. Two years later General 
Richemont, formerly soldier of the empire, published a volume 105 
In which he described Austria and England as "our eternal and irre- 
COncilable enemies" and Russia as a natural ally. "The Rhine," he 
inMed, significantly, "is for France what the Bosphorus is for 
Russia." To attain the support of Russia and the desired territorial 
I lunges, the obvious strategy was to partition Turkey. Accordingly 
lie proposed that France should obtain the Rhine provinces, Luxem- 

1 '£. and Belgium, and that in return Prussia should be indemnified 

nil Saxony, Austrian Silesia and half of Hanover; the Netherlands 
'villi the other half of Hanover; Bavaria with the archbishopric of 
Nulzburg; England with Crete; and Austria with Serbia, Bosnia and 
Alhania. Finally Russia should take over the key city of Constan- 
llnople. Metternich described this scheme as "the inconceivable 
product of a pen truly guided by madness," but it did attract wide 
'i i mtion and many of its features were included in a partition pro- 
pimal brought forward at this time by the French foreign minister 
Polignac. 

m R. J. Kerner, "Russia's New Policy in the Near East after the Peace of Adri- 

Il! ; Including the text of the Protocol of 16 September 1829," Cambridge Histori- 

t Journal, V (1937), 280-290. 
" De la situation politique de VEurope et des interits de la France (Paris, 1829). 
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During the summer of 1829 the Russian armies were crushin 
Turkish opposition and with the capture of Adrianople the Eastern 
Question was once more the all-important issue. It was feared andl 
suspected in Paris that Metternich had proposed to Tsar Nicholas 
a plan for Turkish partition from which France was to be excluded.! 
Accordingly Polignac presented to the royal council a memoir pro-i 
viding for an entente with Russia on the basis of the division of thej 
Ottoman Empire and the reorganization of the rest of Europe. Russia! 
was to obtain Moldavia, Wallachia, and a fourth of Asia Minor, and! 
France in return was to expand to the Rhine. Saxony and Hollandl 
were to be sacrificed to Prussia for the sake of the latter's support! 
Britain was to be bought off with the Dutch colonies and Austria withl 
Serbia, Bosnia and Dalmatia. Finally, Constantinople was to be] 
transformed into the capital of a new Greek Empire consisting oil 
Greece, the Aegean Islands, Crete, and the coast of Asia Minor from] 
the Black Sea to Cyprus. After some discussion the royal council* 
approved Polignac's plan and it was transmitted to ambassador^ 
Mortemart in Saint Petersburg. Before further steps could be takenl 
the Treaty of Adrianople was signed and the matter was accordingly] 
dropped. Even though the treaty had not been concluded at thiffl 
time it is apparent in view of the decisions of the Kochubey commfl 
tee, that the Polignac scheme could not have been considered seri-= 
ousty by the Russians. 106 

In conclusion, it is significant that, with the outstanding excep-' 
tion of the Rhigas plan, all the schemes of the early nineteenth cen<| 
tury, whether for partition or for the creation of a federation, werS 
proposed and were to be put into effect by the Great Powers them-j 
selves. The Balkan people were still far too weak to attempt any large] 
BCale reorganization of the Near East. Only Greece was independent 
I ml even her resources were so limited that when Capodistrias adJj 
vanced his plan for a federation of the Balkan states, he expected tha 
Russians and not the Balkan people to drive the Turks into AsiM 
In Bhort, this was a period of transition in which Balkan nationalisril 
had trl phed over Byzantinism but had not as yet become sufni 

ciently powerful l<> undertake independent action. 

""' The moil rei enl cIIbi uealon <>f thla project is In V. J. Puryear, France and tJm 
Levant, From the Bourbon Restoration to the react of Kutiah {University of California 
Publications in History, XXVII, Berkeley, 1941), 76-79. See also A Pingaud, "Li 
prcjel Polignac (1829)," Revue d histoire diplomatique, XIV (1900), 402-409; Driaull 
and I Im-iii ui, llislniv,- diplomatique, 1,449-451. 
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CHAPTER III 
YEARS OF PREPARATION, 1829-1849 

The end of the eighteenth century witnessed the failure of Cath* 

• 1 1 ne's plan to restore the Byzantine Empire. The coming of the nine- 
teenth century with its nationalism and imperialist rivalries rendered 
it 1 1 such schemes impractical. In place of a new Byzantium there 
developed the Balkan states, small, weak, and intensely nationalistic, 
while the decrepit Ottoman Empire was buttressed by the rivalries 
ul I lie Great Powers. This situation continued to 1849. Until that 
\< ,u the Balkan states showed little interest in one another while 
the Great Powers twice intervened to save the Sultan from Mehemet 
Ali. Obviously, conditions were very unfavorable for closer inter- 
Balkan ties. This period, therefore, was one of preparation rather 
than of achievement. The Bulgarians during these years were begin- 
ning to show the first signs of national self-consciousness. Greece was 
hlowly repairing the damage wrought by centuries of Turkish neglect 
mid eight years of warfare. In the Danubian provinces a vigorous 
nationalist movement was preparing the ground for unification and 

I I lie ration from Russian control. Most impressive was the powerful 
Yugoslav movement which flourished in Croatia and Serbia and 
which was to play such an important role in the revolutions of 1848. 
Finally there was evident in Western Europe a growing popular inter- 

III in Balkan affairs and the possibility of a Balkan federation was 
discussed by various outstanding scholars and publicists. 

The unpreparedness of the Balkan states for united action towards 
ii common end was illustrated during the eastern crisis of 1839-1841. 
I he possibility of a general European war over the disposition of the 
'.ullan's Empire aroused hopes in the Balkans that some benefits 
might be gained as a result of the new situation. 1 Accordingly a few 

1 As one contemporary observer wrote: "The Roumanians, the Serbians, the Bul- 
i ii i.niK, foreseeing a general conflict, are thinking of ways of pulling their chestnuts 

• Mil of the fire. . . . All must make common cause to resist all invasion of their terri- 
l"i v, and to profit by the conflagration of Europe, in order for some to make laws for 
I In unserves, for others to reform those which they already have, and for all to free 
Uiomselves from the foreign yoke in case attempts should be made to destroy the in- 
I'l'iiiv of the Ottoman Empire." J. A. Vaillant, La Roumanie, oil histoire, langue, 
mtrature, orographic, statistique des Romans (Paris, 1844), II, 404, 405. It is worth 
HOI Ing here an interesting proposal made by Tsar Nicholas on February 18, 1833, for 
ii' ii establishment of the Greek Empire. When the Sultan's empire seemed about to 
« <>ll. ipse under the blows of Ibrahim, the Tsar met Count de Ficquelmont, the Aus- 
n i hi ambassador, at a ball, and expressed his desire to "maintain the Turkish Em- 

iii l," but feared that it would disintegrate nevertheless, and added, "When the event 
ippens, it will be necessary to take a line, and of all lines to take the one I find the 
BBpIest, the most natural and the least compromising is the following. The Turkish 
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attempts were made to take advantage of the opportunity. In the; 
spring of 1840, Colquhoun, the well-known British expert on the Near 
East, reported: "There are at this moment emissaries at Bucharest; 
from Bulgaria and Servia, and there is no doubt an union existing; 
among these three provinces [Wallachia, Serbia, Bulgaria] which may 
be highly dangerous to the peace of these countries." 2 Colquhoun, 
however, was unduly alarmist. The conspirators were disunited, ill-] 
prepared and lacked mass support. A few months earlier, in 1839, a- 
group of boyar and middle class conspirators plotted a revolution in| 
Moldavia to get rid of Prince Sturdza and of the Russian protector- 
ate, and to establish a Danubian federation, but nothing came ofl 
these plans. In Wallachia there was organized a "Society for the liber- 
ation of Slavic peoples on the right and left banks of the Danube," 
with the aim of staging simultaneous revolts in Bulgaria and Walla- 
chia. Details are lacking, but it appears that the conspirators were! 
mostly Bulgarians plus a few Roumanian nationalists, and that the 
former received encouragement from the Russian vice-consul at| 
Galatz, while the latter expected support from the anti-Russian 
French consul at Bucharest. Thus the revolutionary forces were not! 
only disorganized but also contradictory, and the net result was a 
street brawl in Braila which was handled by Prince Ghica's policed 
and militia forces. 

Similar outbreaks occurred sporadically in 1842 and 1843. They 
seemed to have been part of a vague Hetairist scheme, supported by 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and a few Roumanians, to end Turkish rule in 
the Balkans. Russian aid was expected and some Russian agents were" 
involved but the revolts proved uniformly weak and futile. The con-1 
elusion that can be drawn from these uprisings is that amongst the- 
re vol utionary leaders there existed a feeling of solidarity as against! 
Turkish and Russian domination, but that their efforts were doomed;] 
to failure because of lack of organization and of popular support. Thep 
Balkan people were unprepared, as yet, for united action. 3 

During the years between the premature revolts of the early for- 
ties and the great events of 1848-1849, important developments oc^ 
curred in some of the Balkan countries. In Bulgaria there was little 

Empire succeeded to the Greek Empire by means of conquest ; its roots do not go deep;! 
the populations of the provinces of the old Greek Empire even on the Asiatic side of il 
the Bosphorus are mostly Christian. When the Turkish Empire destroys itself by its t 
own incapacity, why should we not try and reestablish a Greek Empire? There are 
the beginnings of a Greek state. I do not know King Otho; I do not know if he is able 
to support such a destiny. I see for my part nothing better to do." H. Temperley, 
England and the Near East. The Crimea (London , 1936), 67, 68. 

2 Colquhoun to Palmerston, May 17, 1840. Cited by Campbell, Roumanian Na- 
tionalism, 70. 

3 For the details of these uprisings, see Campbell, op. cit., 68-74. 



worthy of note. Scattered revolts broke out under the leadership of 
G corgi Rakovski, but they were easily and brutally crushed by Al- 
banian irregulars. The masses of the peasants were still apathetic and 
il was not until well after the Crimean War that the Bulgarian revo- 
lutionary movement got well under way. 4 Events in Greece were 
similarly insignificant. Independence had finally been attained but 
I wo fundamental problems still remained, reconstruction and expan- 
Hion to incorporate the millions of Greeks still under Turkish rule. 
Thus the eighteen forties in Greece were marked simply by arid party 
squabbles between the fustanella- wearing, nationalistic followers of 
John Kolettes, and the more conservative, black-coated disciples of 
Alexander Mavrokordatos. 5 

More important were the developments in the Principalities where 
the nationalist movement was gaining strength amongst the boyars 
.ind the bourgeoisie. As has been noted already, 6 the Roumanian upper 
classes in the early nineteenth century were much influenced by the 
I'rench Revolution and by their native Latinist movement. Later in 
1833 there was founded the Philharmonic Society for the purpose 
of stimulating the development of a national culture. Important work 
was done in establishing schools, purifying the language and encour- 
; i King literature and other arts. Moreover the younger members of the 
society were equally interested in politics and demanded, among 
other things, the abolition of the Russian protectorate, the union of 
I he principalities, and a more democratic form of administration. 
Mention should also be made of the role played by the Roumanian 
students educated abroad. Some of these students were to be found 
at Luneville, Berlin, Munich and Geneva, but most of them were at 
Paris. There they were much influenced by the College de France 
where Michelet, Mickiewicz and Quinet preached the doctrines of 
liberalism and national self-determination. As a result of this stimulus 
a "Society of Roumanian Students" was founded and a library and 
club room established in Paris. From this centre propagandist litera- 
ture was shipped to the Principalities and articles were published in 
Western European periodicals championing the Roumanian cause. It 
was these students who were to take such a leading part in the 1848 
revolution and later in the establishment of the Roumanian state. 7 



1 Hajek, Bulgarien unter der Tiirkenherrschajt, 220-224; Radeff, La Macedoine et 
la renaissance bulgare, 225-228. 

6 P. K. Raptarches, 'Itrropia rrjs oIkovoohk^s $ayqs rfc 'EXXdSo? [History of the 
Economic Life of Greece] (Athens, 1934), I, 63-216; P. Karolidos, 'laropla rijs "EXXdSos 
| History of Greece] (Athens, 1925), 737-763; G. Finlay, A History of Greece from its 
Conquest by the Romans to the Present Time (Oxford, 1877), VII, 107-214. 

Cf . supra, 25-28. 

7 For details, see Campbell, Roumanian Nationalism, 41-50, 78-93, 115-155. 
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The most significant developments before 1848 took plat 
amongst the Croats and Serbs of the Hapsburg and Ottoman Em 
pires. In Croatia there occurred a literary revival which soon found 
political expression in the resurgence of the Illyrian movement, while 
in Serbia a program was outlined by Garashanin for the creation of a 
South Slav state. While these South Slav manifestations did not iifl 
elude the non-Slav Greeks and Roumanians and did not envisage a 
general Balkan federation, yet they are of the utmost importance in 
the history of the Balkan federation movement. The Yugoslav and 
the wider Balkan federation movement were both by their very na- 
ture revolutionary. The downfall of the Ottoman and Austrian em- 
pires was essential for the fulfillment of both ideals. Thus the immedi-| 
ate aims of the two movements were identical. Garashanin, Rakovski, 
Prince Michael, and other Yugoslav leaders sought united Balkan 
action as a means towards South Slav unity and at times seem to havj 
envisaged some sort of a Balkan-wide structure. Therefore such 
Yugoslav forces as Illyrianism and pan-Serbism although not truly 
pan-Balkan, must nevertheless be considered in a history of the Bal- 
kan federation movement. 

The Illyrian renaissance of the eighteen forties had its roots in the 
Illyrian provinces of Napoleon. After the Congress of Vienna, Francis 
1 and Metternich devoted their energies to the suppression of all 
liberalism, and the Hungarians, after the convocation of the Diet iJ 
1825, followed a policy of Magyarization. By 1840, despite protests] 
from the Croatian Diet, Latin was superseded by Magyar as thd 
language of the Hungarian Diet and in 1843 Magyar became the ex-!j 
elusive language of the legislature, the government, and, in theory, 1 
even of education. In Croatia Latin was to remain the language of thej 
courts and of internal administration but Magyar was to be the sole] 
language of intercourse with the Hungarian authorities. In addition it^ 
was made an obligatory subject in the schools of Croatia and it waf 
declared that Latin speeches delivered by Croat delegates to the joint 
Diet should be regarded as not having been made. 8 

Such intolerance gave a powerful stimulus to the Illyrian cause in 
Croatia. The Illyrian state built by Napoleon had not yet been forj 
gotten. In fact Hippolyte Desprez, a French diplomatist and sociolo- 
gist who travelled through the Balkans in the eighteen forties, wrote] 
a series of articles in which he pointed out that in creating Illyria 
Napoleon "had truly touched the national fibre of the neighboring 
peoples of the Adriatic." They believed that having freed them from 
the Austrian yoke, Napoleon had planned to disrupt the Ottoman 

8 R. W. Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary (London, 1908), 42. 






Empire and unify all the Yugoslavs. "Even today it is still like a 
llflppy dream which their poets write about, and one cannot persuade 
i hem that the Illyria of the future never existed in Napoleon's 

id. " 9 

This Croatian national feeling first expressed itself in the field of 
literature; In 1832 an anonymous pamphlet was published at Karl- 
i nil. under the title, "Are We to Become Magyars? Six Letters from 
/'< ,/." 10 The answer, needless to say, was a spirited negative. It 
I i<;iLed a sensation as it expressed those vague sentiments already 
I in rent in Croatia. Within a few months it had reached a third edi- 

The Hungarian authorities ordered its confiscation and the 

patriotic Croatian censor, Father Hormann, was deprived of his of- 
in<\ But its object had already been achieved. In the same year 
i omit Janko Drashkovich published his famous dissertation which 
r.ined wide attention. A Croat nobleman who had warmly supported 
! ipoleon's Illyria and then carried on Croat propaganda from Paris, 
he published in 1832 his Dissertation to the Delegates. In it he urged 
the ( roat delegates to the joint parliament to work for the reestablish- 
Hii ii I; of the autonomous Croat administration which had been sup- 
i iressed at the end of the eighteenth century. The publication created 
. I more, not because of its contents, but because it was written in 
< Iroatian. 11 

The outstanding Yugoslav literary figure, however, was Vuk 

I .u lanovich Karadjich, a Serb from Southern Hungary. Born in 1787, 
he went to school at Karlovitz and during the first Serbian uprising 

■ i ust the Turks he acted as interpreter to the illiterate Karageorge. 
Returning to Vienna he devoted himself to linguistic reforms and to 
ilir collection and publication of popular Serbian poetry and stories. 
lie introduced phonetic reforms into the old Cyrillic alphabet, pub- 

II ihed his famous Serbian dictionary, selected the Herzegovinian dia- 
1. 1 I as the purest form of the Serbo-Croat language and raised it to 
I he position of a literary language. 12 

The leader, and in a sense the founder, of the Illyrian movement 
WEB Ljudevit Gaj, agitator, journalist and linguistic reformer. Born 

• H Desprez, "La grande Illyrie et le mouvement Illyrien," Revue des deux monies, 
SVII (March 15, 1847), 1017. Desprez added: "Nowhere did the vitality of the 
i II ,. ii ii idea reveal itself as clearly as at Agram. I left this city full of confidence in 
tin- hilureof Illyrism." J&mJ., 1026. _ 

111 The author was Antony Vakonovich, formerly vice-ban of Croatia. 

11 J. Horvat, PolitiSka Povijest Hrvatske [Political History of Croatia] (Zagreb, 
I'Mi.)' 89, 90; P. Skok, "Le mouvement Illyrien et les Francais," Le monde slave 
June' 1935), 426-438. . ■; 

U His work was continued by George Danichich, for many years secretary oi the 

■ h Slav Academy in Agram, who in 1787 published his famous Dictionary of the 

./.</' Language. Horvat, op. cit., 91, 92. 
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in 1809 in Krapina, he studied law in Vienna, Graz and Pest, and in 
the latter city fell under the influence of the Slovak poet, John Kollar, 
the apostle of "literary reciprocity among all Slav nations." He had 
no great literary talent but he was full of ideas and enthusiasm and 
his journalistic work and orthographic reforms were of first rate imf 
portance in the Illyrian movement. Gaj adopted the "shto" dialect 
used by Karadjich and introduced rules of orthography based on 
those observed by the Czechs. His reforms were adopted without any 
serious opposition and thus effected Serbo-Croat literary unity. 13 

Equally important were his journals, the Croatian Gazette {Novine 
Hrvatske) and the literary supplement Day Star (Danica), u in which he 
carried on a vigorous propaganda in favor of an eventual union of all 
Yugoslavs. In 1838 the names of his journals were significantly 
changed to Illyrian Gazette (Novine Ilirske) and Illyrian Day Star 
(Danica Ilyrska). The agitation continued full blast until January'' 
1834 when Mojzes, the official censor in Zagreb, who was a Slovak 
and a Croat sympathizer, was replaced by a Magyar, Macsik, with 
orders to impose strict censorship. In the same year, because of the 
protests of the Turkish ambassador in Vienna that the Illyrian move- 
ment inflamed the Christians in Turkey, the use of the term Illyrian 
was forbidden. Gaj was, therefore, forced to moderate his agitation 
and to change the title of his paper to National Journal (Narodne 
Novine) . 

In the earlier years Gaj tended to look to Russia for support of the 
Illyrian cause. In September 1838, for example, he met Count Ben-J 
kendorf, an intimate of the Tsar and head of the Russian secret serl 
vice and through him sent a memorandum to Nicholas I. In it he 
stated that all the Yugoslavs naturally yearned for union with Russia 
and that the Magyars sought to overcome this tendency by amalga-ifl 
mating the Slavs in a Hungarian state strong enough to dominate 1 ] 
Austria, or by breaking away and siding with the Poles against 
Russia. He, therefore, asked for Russian help in the organization o| 
armed forces in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Turkey, Croatia, Albania and] 
Serbia, which could create a general insurrection in the event of ai 
Austro-Russian war. In any case he urged the creation of a secret| 
agency in Croatia to protect the pro-Russian elements and to influ-, 
ence literature in favor of pan-Slavism. Gaj sent two other letters inf 

13 H. Wendel, Aus dem Siidslawischen Risorgimento (Gotha, 192 1 ) , 3 1-72 ; A. Wen- 
zelides, "Ludevit Gaj, reformateur de la literature croate, 1809-1872," Les Balkans, 
VII (November-December, 1935), 328-338; Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hun- 
gary, 51-57; Horvat, op. cit., 93-110, 128-133. 

; " An attempt had been made in 1818 by Gjuro Shporer to found an Illyrian 
journal with Latin characters but failed due to lack of funds. Ferdo SiSic, "Une tenta- 
tive pre-illyrienne: le journal de Sporer," Le monde slave (June, 1935), 374-383. 




1840 describing his work of national awakening and requesting finan- 
I ill aid. In the same year he went to Russia himself and obtained 
ftbout 25,000 rubles from the Russian Imperial Academy and from 
\ .ii ious Slavophil organizations. 15 

The sincerity of Gaj's devotion to Russia has been questioned in 
view of the fact that he always proclaimed his fidelity to Austria and 
u i 1 839 received a ring from Franz Ferdinand of which he was very 
I ii oiid. Thus Wendel discounts Gaj's sympathies for Russia but 
Mosely, in the light of new documents, takes them more seriously. 16 
A i any rate, Gaj's efforts were doomed to failure due to his ignorance 
of Russian foreign policy. Gaj advocated rebellion in Turkey and 
Austria whereas Nicholas was a champion of absolutism and legiti- 
macy and favored a peaceful solution of the 1839 crisis. In fact it is 
Uipected that Nesselrode, as early as June 1840, warned Metternich 
Rgainst the revolutionary tendencies of the Illyrian movement and it 
|| known that in December 1842, Tsar Nicholas, in reply to Metter- 
niili, denied the slightest interest in the Croat nationalist party. 17 

Thus by 1842 Gaj, realizing the incompatibility between Croat- 
Rationalism and Tsarist autocracy, turned to Austria and strove to 
prove his loyalty and to gain concessions. His influence, however, de- 
i lined somewhat in these years because of the founding of a Croat 
piper in Belgrade free from Magyar censorship, and of the rise of a 
Rationalist party under Ivan Kukuljevich. But the Illyrian move- 
ment continued its growth and reached its climax in the hectic days 
Dl 1848. 

In the meantime a pan-Serb movement was being fostered in Bel- 
i ikIc. When Alexander Karageorgevich was elected to the throne in 

I H'l 2 he was forced to make various concessions to appease the foreign 
powers and to obtain their support. Two years later, however, he felt 

e secure, dismissed his ministers, selected Ilya Garashanin as his 

• 1 1 id adviser, and adopted a more independent policy. In fact at the 
( ml of 1844 Garashanin had worked out his famous Nachertanye or 
Irogram, a bold plan for the unification of the South Slavs under 
fcrbian leadership. 18 According to Garashanin it was essential for the 

rity and progress of Serbia that she should "unite kindred peoples 

'" her." But the great obstacles to Yugoslav unity were Russia and 

"■ I'. E. Mosely, "A Pan-Slavist Memorandum of Liudevit Gaj in 1838," American 

I I > Uoi ical Review, XL (July, 1935) , 704-706 ; Fischel, Der Panslavismus his zum Welt- 

,115; Wendel, Der Kampf der Siidslawen, 207 . 

111 Wendel, Der Kampf der Siidslawen, 207, 208; Mosely, loc. cit., 706, 707. Mosely 
I" mi i out that Gaj's pleas for secrecy contained in his memoir and the care with which 
It Wu <creted in the Russian archives indicate sincerity. 

" Fischel, op. cit., 39; Temperley, The Crimea, 457, 458. 

111 For the influence of Prince Czartoryski on Garashanin and the Yugoslav move- 
lliciil in general, see infra. 
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Austria. The former was opposed to the creation of a united Yugosla 
state because it would block the route to Constantinople, and the 
latter because it would attract the loyalty and support of the Haps- 
burg Slavs. 

In view of this situation Garashanin held that the Serbian policy 
should be based on the following principles: 

1. Serbia should not raise on her frontiers a Chinese wall between 
herself and her co-nationals. She should, on the contrary, open her 
frontiers in order to develop and render more easy, communication 
with the subjected peoples. 

2. Taking into account the religious differences between the Serbs 
and the Yugoslavs, Serbia should proclaim and realize the principle of 
absolute liberty of conscience. ... In order to detach from Austria the 
Catholic Yugoslav peoples and to remove them from her influence, 
and in order to bring back to Serbia as many of them as possible, il 
will be necessary to give the greatest attention to the accomplish- 
ment of this task. 

3. The fundamental principle that must not be departed from is 
that of national unity. The consolidation of monarchical dignity 
which will prepare the unification of Serbia with all the other sub- 
jected peoples must be considered a fundamental law of the state. 

As for the ability of Serbia to unify the Yugoslavs, Garashanin 
had no doubts. Her geographic situation, her natural riches, and the 
warlike spirit and nationalism of her inhabitants, all indicated "the 
political stability and the great future of the new Serb state." This 
confidence in the fitness of Serbia raises the question of whether 
Garashanin was interested primarily in Yugoslav unity or in pan- 
Serbism. The evidence available indicates the latter to be true. In 
pointing out the necessity of a Christian Balkan state to replace 
European Turkey, he argued as follows: 

This state could not be any other than Serbia, for, even in the Middle 
Ages, she would have been the successor of the Byzantine Empire if 
the Turks had not destroyed it. In this case, moreover, Serbia would 
do no more than revive the ancient Empire of her ancestors. Europe 
could see nothing more in our action than the resurrection of the old 
Serb State, founded on historic rights and the law of nations. 

Thus the fundamental aim of Garashanin apparently was the 
restoration of Dushan's Empire. His references to a Yugoslav stajS 
were always in terms of an enlarged Serbia. 19 

Such was the situation in the Balkans when in February 1848 

19 V. Vrzalova, "Jihoslovansky statnf a ndrodnl program Iliji Garasanina," i 
["The Yugoslav State and the National Program of Ilya Garashanin,"] Slovansk} 
Pr Shied, XIV (1932), 134-143; S. Jovanovic, Druga vlada MiloU i Mihaila, 1858 
1868 [The Second Reign of Milosh and Michael, 1858-1868] (Belgrade, 1923), 
216, 217; M. R, Ivanovitch, "The Future of the Balkans," Fortnightly Review, 
LXXXXI (June, 1909), 1044-1046; G. Y. Devas, Le nouvelle Serbie (Paris, 1918), 
155-158. 
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Louis Philippe was overthrown, the second French Republic estab- 
lished and revolutionary governments set up in Italy and Central 
Europe. Repercussions were soon felt in the Balkan states, some being 
Very slightly affected and others deeply involved in the continent- 
wide struggles. In Bulgaria, for example, memories of the bloody and 
1 1 1 tile revolts of 1841 were still fresh and the country remained quiet 
mid unaffected by external developments. In Greece there existed 
the will to action but not the means. Brigandage increased on the 
frontiers, university professors lectured on the unity of the Greek 
race, and demonstrations were staged in favor of an expedition into 
Knropean Turkey. But the failure of the Central European revolu- 
tions and especially the return of the English fleet to Piraeus cooled 
I lie ardor of the nationalists and order was reestablished. 

In the Principalities the revolutionaries were able to seize power 
for a few brief months. The ground had been prepared by the various 
literary societies for cultural and propagandist work and by the 
underground "Fratie" [Fraternity] which carried on revolutionary 
Activities. When the February uprising occurred in Paris a number of 
Uoumanian students took an active part in the street fighting and 
i lien hoisted the Roumanian flag at the H6tel de Ville where it flew 
Ingcther with the French, Polish and Italian flags. Thus was symbol- 
en •( I the union of the oppressed peoples of Europe against interna- 
tional reaction. The Roumanian students then hurried home full of 
l>l.i ns for the liberation of their countrymen and the establishment of 
I he millennium. In April a revolt broke out in the Moldavian capital, 
J ussy, but in their proclamations the rebels did not pay sufficient 
iillention to the grievances of the bourgeoisie and peasants. Accord- 
ingly they were unable to win mass support and Prince Sturdza was 
nl tie to crush them promptly and brutally. In Wallachia, however, 
i he peasants were extremely discontented and the revolutionary 
'•indents were arriving in a steady stream from Paris. Several peti- 
lions for reform were addressed to Prince Bibescu but they were all 
I jeeted at the insistence of Russia. On June 21 impressive street 
• leiiionstrations were held; two days later the Prince accepted the re- 
l"i in demands; on June 15th he abdicated and a provisional govern- 
ment was established. 

This revolution was essentially bourgeois. Decrees were passed 
Djolishing ranks and establishing freedom of speech, assembly and 
i In' press. In addition to democracy and republicanism, the new gov- 
ernment emphasised national unity. In the first issue of the news- 
l> H hi- Konstitutionalul, it was stated that, "... all lands inhabited by 
Iv'oiinianians should be called Roumania and form one state, because 
•ill are the homeland of the Roumanians, and because all Roumanian 
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patriots inhabiting them form the Roumanian nation, which demands 
that it be one and indivisible." 20 There was much talk about an inde- 
pendent and united Dacia which would include Bucovina, Transyl- 
vania and Moldavia. The latter province, however, was occupied bj 
Russian troops in June 1848, while the Roumanians in Transylvank 
were engaged in a deadly civil war with the Saxons and Magyars. 
Thus the revolutionary government of Wallachia remained isolated. 
Under these circumstances efforts were made to obtain support 
from abroad. A Roumanian representative, Dumitru Bratianu wa3 
sent to Budapest to negotiate with Kossuth, and the latter in turr 
sent a consul to Bucharest. Little is known of these negotiations ex J 
cept that no agreement for cooperation was possible because of the 
Roumanian-Hungarian feud over Transylvania. The situation there, 
has been well summarized by Campbell as follows: 

The former, [the Hungarians] who controlled the provincial Diet, 
had voted the union of Transylvania with Hungary and ignored all 
claims of the Roumanians to political and religious equality with the 
other nationalities. Both sides buttressed their arguments with the 
phrases of the new liberalism, but it was above all a nationality 
struggle, a fight over language and schools and churches, and under- jj 
neath it all a strong class feeling between landowner and peasant. 1 
The Roumanians wanted freedom for themselves as a nationality, 
not rights as individual citizens in a unified Hungary, and they were,! 
willing to ally even with the reactionary Habsburgs against the 
Magyars. 21 

This alliance, of course, did finally materialize, and was recognized 
at the time as an important factor in the triumph of the Russian and ■ 
Austrian forces over the Hungarian. 22 

The revolutionary Wallachian government also sought support 
in Constantinople. The aim was to forestall a possible Russian in-.l 
vasion and to secure Turkish assent and recognition of the new gov«J 
ernment. For a period the Turks were willing to cooperate but finalrw 
yielded to Russian pressure because of the lack of a definite promisH 

30 July 8, 1848. Cited by Campbell, Roumanian Nationalism, 210. 

21 J. C. Campbell, "The Transylvanian Question in 1849," Journal of Central I 
European Affairs, II (April, 1942), 21, 22. 

22 The Russian general, Liiders, described the situation as follows: "There is A 
profound hatred between the Austrians and the Hungarians and the latter are equally 
detested by the other races in Hungarian territory, the Saxons, Serbs, Croats ana 
Wallachians. The Wallachians especially have the status of pariahs and are the mosti 
miserable people in Transylvania, it is they who have, since the beginning of the irw 
surrection, supported the Austrian army and have cooperated in supplying provision! 
to the Russians. Since the beginning, the union of the Wallachians with Hungary 
would have given a different turn to the insurrection. Without the provisions which 
I have found in the principalities and without Yanco, the leader of the Wallachians ia 
Transylvania, I could not have succeeded." E. Poujade, Chretiens et Turcs (Paris, 
1867), 305. 




of aid from Britain and France. Accordingly the Sultan bowed to the 
will of the Tsar, sent an army into Wallachia and with very little op- 
position put an end to the Provisional government. 

Very little can be said regarding any concrete or lasting achieve- 
ments resulting from the brief revolutionary interlude in Wallachia. 
The fundamental problem in the provinces was agrarian, but the 
i evolutionary leaders with their middle class outlook failed to grasp 
the significance of this fact. A commission was set to work on the 
problem but after interminable debates it was dissolved at the in- 
llstence of the boyars. The grievances of the peasants remained un- 
■ 1 1 isfied and the revolution was thus foredoomed to failure. 

Like the Roumanians, the Yugoslavs also attempted to take ad- 
Vantage of the revolutionary upheavals to forge a united nation and 
ended by siding with the Hapsburgs against the Magyars. As soon as 
the revolutions broke out in Central Europe, Garashanin sent 
Mathias Ban, a Ragusan man of letters, on a tour through Montene- 
i.io, Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Croatia, in order 
to organize the South Slavs for action. Ban visited such important 
dignitaries as the Serbian Patriarch Rajachich at Karlovitz, 23 the 
newly-appointed Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, and Peter II of Monte- 
negro. All declared themselves in favor of the union of the Triune 
Kingdom 24 and of cooperation between the Serbs and Croats. 26 

Meanwhile in Belgrade a committee had been formed to effect the 
union of the Turkish and Austrian Slavs. The Austrian consul in 
Belgrade, Mayerhofer, reported to Metternich in February and 
March that there existed in Belgrade, "a club of pan-Slav and demo- 
i ratic tendencies, of which the centre is the Serbian Council." He also 
reported that among the members were Austrian Croats and Serbs 
Including Paul Charlovich, Stevan Kerkalovich, Mathias Ban and 
l 'losh Borishev. During the month of March, members of this club, 
With the backing of Garashanin, left Belgrade to spread propaganda 
among the Austrian Serbs. On the night of March 24 a proclamation 
Was issued which clearly expressed the growing movement for Yugo- 
jlav unity. According to Mayerhofer it called on the Serbs, 

. . to liberate themselves completely from the Ottoman Empire and 
to create, since Austria is in agony, a Yugoslav Kingdom under the 
banner of Prince Alexander Karageorgevich, consisting of Serbia, 
liosnia, Bulgaria, Croatia, Slavonia, Syrmia, Dalmatia and Southern 

I limgary. 26 

" At the end of the seventeenth century the Patriarch of Ipek emigrated with 
thousands of Serbs to Hungary and retained his title as Patriarch. Thus the Hun- 
uniian Serbs possessed a Patriarch while Serbia proper had only a Metropolitan, the 
Aulibishopof Belgrade. « Croatia, Slovenia and Dalmatia. 

% Stranjakovie, "La collaboration des Croates et des Serbes en 1848-1849," 

I I monde slave (June, 1935), 396. 26 Cited, ibid., 397, 398. 
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In the meantime the Serbs and Croats in Hungary, goaded b] 
Magyar intolerance, were progressing from plans to actions. When in 
March 1848 the Hungarian parliament enthusiastically passed laws 
establishing a constitutional regime, the existence of the Croats and 
the other non-Magyar peoples was completely ignored. The new elec- 
toral law, for example, treated Croatia as an integral part of Hungary, 
not entitled to any special treatment. In fact, the very name of Croa- 
tia was omitted. The Croat delegates at Pressburg insisted that many 
of the most serious innovations required ratification by the Croatian 
Diet but their protests were ignored by the Magyar majority. Simi- 
larly in the Hungarian declaration of independence of April 14 the 
Yugoslav aspirations were again overlooked. 27 

At this critical moment fortune provided the Croats with a na- 
tional leader. In the early days of March, Gaj had led a Croat deputa- 
tion to Vienna to plead for separation from Hungary and for the for- 
mation of a Southern Slav state under the direct sovereignty of the 
Emperor. It seems to have been indirectly on the advice of Gaj 28 that 
the Emperor on March 23 appointed Baron Joseph Jellachich as Ban 
of Croatia. This proved to be one of the decisive events of the revolu- 
tion for it rallied the South Slavs to the Monarchy and cut off th« 
Magyars from the sea and hence from all direct intercourse with 
liberal Europe. Immediately after his appointment Jellachich an-; 
nounced that "the Revolution has changed our relations to our old 
ally Hungary. ..." The aim of the Croatian leaders at this time was 
a reorganized Empire in which each nationality should possess com- 
plete autonomy. "We want equality and equity," Jellachich stated in 
his proclamation, "for all peoples and nationalities living under the 
Hungarian Crown. . . Peoples, like individual persons, have their 
honor and honesty, which ought to be more important to them than 
life itself." 29 He then proceeded to summon the assembly of Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia to meet at Agram in June. This independent 
attitude brought rebukes upon Jellachich from Ferdinand and the 
Hungarian ministry but the Croatian Council appealed to the Em-J 
peror to strengthen the hand of the Ban and threatened that, if 
pressed too hard by the Magyars, they would take measures to defend 
themselves. 

The Serbs of Austria-Hungary were also organizing themselves 
against the Magyars. The Illyrian movement had not influenced the 
Serbs, but, as has already been noted, 30 a powerful national move- 

27 M. Schlesinger, The War in Hungary, 1848-1849 (London, 1850), I, 78-90. 

28 This point has not been settled yet. C. E. Maurice, The Revolutionary Move- 
ment of 1848-49 (London, 1887), 288; Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question, 33; 
Horvat, op. tit., 155 ff. 29 Cited by Horvat, op. tit., 193, 194. 30 Cf. supra, 21, 22. 



ment had developed around Karlovitz, the seat of the historic though 
i lormant Patriarchate. Thus on the first news of the March revolution 
in Hungary the town councils of Neusatz, Pancsova, Karlovitz and 
Semlin introduced Serbian as the language of their official business. 
A meeting in Neusatz drew up the wishes of the Serbian people under 
seventeen heads and a deputation was sent to Pressburg to lay them 
before the Diet. On April 8 the Serbs were admitted to the floor of 
(he House where they declared themselves in sympathy with the 
I lungarian aims but insisted on recognition of their national rights. 
Kossuth answered that the Magyars would do their best to respect 
Serbian rights but maintained that only the Magyar language could 
bind the different nationalities together. "Then," the Serbs answered, 
"we must look for recognition elsewhere than at Pressburg." "In that 
. ase," replied Kossuth, "the sword must decide." "The Serbs," re- 
loited one of the deputation, "were never afraid of that." 31 The stage 
wis thus set for the savage race warfare which followed. 

The Serbs first decided to appeal through their Patriarch Rajach- 
|i 1 1 to the Emperor, but the Patriarch was old, conservative and hesi- 
f.uit. Accordingly a national Serbian committee was organized, the 
fiery twenty-six year old, George Stratimirovich was elected president 
.Hid Rajachich was persuaded to convoke a national Serb assembly. 
When this assembly met at Karlovitz on May 13, 1848 it developed 
Into a great demonstration of Yugoslav unity. Instead of a few hun- 
> lied delegates, over fifteen thousand "assistants" crowded into the 
little town of Karlovitz, including many Czechs, Poles, Russians," 
( Iroats, Bulgarians and Roumanians. The original charters, issued 
by Leopold I, in 1 690-91 , promising full autonomy to the Serbs of the 
Empire, were solemnly read aloud before the assembled crowd. 
K.ijachich was acclaimed as the Serbian Patriarch and Colonel 
' .Iniplikac as voivode, or military chief of the nation. 

The assembly then passed a series of resolutions declaring the 
Serbian nation "politically free and autonomous under the House of 
Austria and the Crown of Hungary" and demanding the restoration 
nl I he Serbian Voivody 32 and its union with the Triune Kingdom. A 

I rniral committee was elected to devise a scheme of union and depu- 
tations were appointed to present a loyal address to the Emperor and 
to attend both the Croatian Diet and the Slav Congress in Prague. 
Next day the central committee began its sittings in the presence of 
i lie Patriarch. Orders from Pest forbidding the assembly had arrived 

n Kossuth later, at the time of his exile, denied the veracity of this account, but 

I I < uniinued to live in the memory of later generations, O. Jaszi, The Dissolution of 
ih,' llapsburg Monarchy (Chicago, 1929), 310. 

■ The former Serbian Voivody was at that time divided among the South Hun- 
M i'iun countries of B acs-Bodrog, Torontdl and Temes. 
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only after it had disbanded but now a summons was received from 
the Commissioner of Neusatz ordering the Patriarch to renounce his 
illegal position. The summons was relegated to the flames and on 
May 18 Stratimirovich was elected president of the central committee 
which took the name of "provisional administration." Numerous 
meetings were held, all of which were marked by close Serbo-Croat 
cooperation. Many Croats were appointed to the various sub-com- 
mittees and Kukuljevich, the Croat nationalist party leader, stated 
in a speech : "Byzantium and Rome succeeded in separating the Serbs 
and the Croats, but the fraternal tie which unites them is so strong 
that henceforth nothing in the world will be able to sever it." 33 

Similar fraternization of the two races occurred when the Croat- 
ian Diet met in June. Jellachich welcomed the delegates with an im- 
passioned harangue. "The fraternal union of 800 years promises us a!| 
friendly solution of the prevailing dispute. But should the Magyars 
assume the role of oppressors against us and our kinsmen in Hungary, 
then let them know that we are determined to follow the saying of 
our gallant Ban John Erdody — regnum regno non praescribit leges — 
and that we shall prove to them with weapons in our hands, that the 
time is long past when one nation can rule over another. Away, then, 
with the Magyar regime of compulsion — we did not recognize it even 
before March 15, but after the March Revolution we broke and an- 
nihilated it." 34 

The Serbian deputation headed by Patriarch Rajachich was 
warmly welcomed by the Croats and the Patriarch actually attended 
High Mass in the cathedral where the Catholic bishop Ozegovich sang 
the Te Deum in Old Slavonic. On June 6 Gaj and Jellachich both 
supported proposals for uniting the Serbs and Croats under one rule : i 
and Rajachich heartily responded to these proposals. "We are only 
one nation," said Gaj in the Diet, "There are no longer either Serbs 
or Croats." 36 

The Diet appointed a committee to consider its relations to Hun- 
gary and by article eleven declared all actions of the Hungarian min- 
istry to be null and void insofar as they were at variance with the : 
rights of Croatia or the jurisdiction of the Ban. Batthyany in return 
obtained from the fugitive Emperor in Innsbruck a decree depriving 
Jellachich of his dignities until an inquiry could be instituted. The 
Croat Diet, however, far from yielding, invested Jellachich on June 
29 with virtually dictatorial powers and stipulated that in any nego- 

33 Cited by G. Y. Devas, "Les origines de l'unite' yougoslave," Le monde slave, II 
(April, 1918), 540. 

34 Cited by Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question, 34, 35. See also Horvat, 
op. cit., 159, 160. 3B Cited by Maurice, op. oil., 38. 
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li;ilions the Magyars must recognize the Triune Kingdom and its 
ully, the Serb Voivody, as a free people independent of Hungary. 
( oncerned by the growing tension between the Magyars and the 
Scrbo-Croats, the Emperor sent Archduke John to mediate between 
them. The reply of the Croat Diet was significant. "An entente is not 
possible unless our brother Serbs of Hungary consent to it and benefit 
by it. For we belong with them as members of a single nation, so 
homogeneous that nothing can divide it." 36 Archduke John succeeded 
in bringing Jellachich and Batthyany together but since neither one 
Would make concessions, they parted, conscious that war was no 
longer avoidable. 

liy this time, however, Radetzky's reconquest of Milan had re- 
nt ored confidence to the imperial court. It was decided to treat the 
Magyars as rebels and to regain the concessions granted earlier in 
the year. On September 1 the March Laws which had secured a re- 

i sible ministry to Hungary were declared null and void and in the 

Miic month Jellachich, now restored to imperial favor and invested 
with high command, crossed the Drave at the head of forty thousand 
men. The motto, "What God brings and a hero's fate," rallied around 
him all the Croats and Serbs of the Monarchy. But now they were 
fighting for the preservation of the Austrian Empire rather than for 
the creation of a Yugoslav state. Vienna was using the force of Serbo- 
< roat nationalism to check the Magyars. Jellachich, consciously or 
mi. onsciously, was no longer the champion of Croatian liberty — he 
w.is a soldier of the Emperor. 37 

Similarly among the Serbs the conservative Patriarch Rajachich 
Who had entered with such hesitation into the insurrection, realized 
(lint, his only possibility of safety was to place the movement under 
llir authority of the Emperor. But young Stratimirovich, in conjunc- 
tion with General Knichanin who had crossed from Serbia with vol- 
unteers, had gained great successes in the Banat and was planning to 
In <>w off the authority of both Vienna and Pest. Accordingly, on his 
iHurn from the Croat Diet, the Patriarch, with the aid of Jellachich, 
lilcd the authority of Stratimirovich to military affairs and finally 
hplaced him with an Austrian officer. Thus the Serbs also were uti- 
l> cd for the defense of the Empire. 

1 1 is extremely doubtful whether the Yugoslavs in 1848 could have 
Hi i. lined their aims under any circumstances. Alexander and Garash- 
n ii in , although consciously striving for a Yugoslav state, lacked the 
Brength for effective action. Moreover, reactionary Russia in this 
period was unfavorably disposed towards revolutionary movements 



1,1 Cil.cd,*6td.,52. 



37 Schlesinger, op, cit., 1,57. 
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in the Ottoman Empire as well as in the Austrian. 38 As for the Serb 
and Croats under the Hapsburgs, they might have been able under 
different leadership to strike for independence, especially when in : 
July 1849 the Magyars offered to bury the hatchet by passing an ex-^ 
tremely liberal nationality law. But there was much bad blood be- 
tween the races and even in the face of impending disaster the new] 
law was passed with difficulty. 39 Besides, Russia would no more have 
permitted a disruption of the Empire by the Yugoslavs than by the^ 
Magyars. At any rate, whether or not there was any other feasible 
course open to them, Jellachich and Rajachich brought the powerful 
force of Serbo-Croat nationalism fully on the side of the emperor, 
Whatever possibility may have existed for the realization of the Yugo- 
slav program was thus thrown away. Peter II of Montenegro /clearly 
realized this. On December 20, 1848 he appealed to Jellachich t<| 
adopt an independent Yugoslav policy. "Mysterious fate, illustrious 
Ban, has placed you at the head of the South Slavs. You have just 
saved the throne of the Hapsburgs, their dynasty, in fact everything, 
and as a reward they put Dalmatia under a yoke of fire. . . . Occupy 
Dalmatia at once and let us unite. That which is not conquered with 
heroic justice is worth nothing. I am ready to come to your aid with 
my Montenegrins." Jellachich sent an evasive answer, referring to 
the necessity of taking into consideration the European diplomatic 
situation. Such niceties were incomprehensible to the Montenegrin 
warrior-bishop: "I had hopes for an instant," he wrote to Count 
Pozza of Ragusa, "but I am convinced that Yugoslavism for the] 
moment, is only an empty word. All is useless, since our brothers do] 
not understand the word liberty." 40 

In conclusion it is apparent that in this period before 1848 a fed- 
eration movement was virtually non-existent in the Balkans. Thel 
Great Powers, especially Britain, Austria and Russia, were deter- 
mined to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, as was evi-' 
denced in 1832 and 1839. Accordingly they were opposed to anl 
united Balkan action which might jeopardize Turkish rule. ThJ 
Balkan states, on the other hand, were uniformly weak and unstable, 
and were interested only in gaining their independence and extending 
their frontiers. During the revolution of 1848 the Roumanian and the 
Yugoslav movements for national unity were diverted and utilized 
for the defence of the Hapsburg Empire. Not all, however, was pure 
loss. The national unification movements had been temporarily 

88 Temperley, The Crimea, 457. 30 Jaszi, op. cit., 311. 

40 Cited by Loiseau, Le Balkan slave et la crise autrichienne, 53. The popular en- 
thusiasm for Yugoslav unity led to an insurrection in Bosnia also, but the situation 
there was complicated by the fact that the Moslem nobles were opposed to both 
Yugoslav unity and to peasant reform. See Temperley, The Crimea, 214, 215. 
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I heckmated but the desire for unity remained. Moreover the lesson 
I nun the events of 1848-9 was obvious and taken to heart. If the 
l i ii kish and Austrian empires were to be overthrown, it was apparent 
HOW that the subject peoples should practice cooperation rather than 

tual extermination. Accordingly in the decade after 1849 repeated 

I Units were made to unite the peoples of south-eastern Europe against 
their oppressors and to set up a Danubian federation of free nation 
I, lies. 

Finally it should be noted that in the decade before 1848 certain 
« ii cles in Western Europe were beginning to show interest in the Bal- 
l his and in the possibility of a Balkan federation. The Greek War 
<il Independence had aroused public opinion throughout Europe 41 but 
i Mm lion had been concentrated on the Greeks, while the plight of 
(In other Balkan races continued to be ignored. During the eighteen 
thirties and forties, however, a number of books and articles were 
published dealing with the Yugoslavs and Roumanians and urging 
federation as the solution of their difficulties. The large number of 
i ''iinnanian students in Paris was responsible for many of the publi- 
i ,i l ions. One of these students, Anagnosti, wrote in 1837 for the Revue 
dtS deux mondes an anonymous article introducing the Principalities 
to I he West. After complaining that, "The small kingdoms of Central 
Africa are perhaps better known than these two important principali- 
lics," he warned that if Europe continued to ignore the Principalities, 
Russia would certainly absorb them and gradually the whole of 
I iirkey. He urged, therefore, that the Western European govern- 
ni, nis declare the Principalities independent. 

Returned to its independence, declared a neutral country, and 

placed under the safeguard of the European Powers, Wallachia, which 

1 1 H lay serves as a stepping stone for Russia to attack the Porte, will 

■ i ve henceforth as an insuperable barrier against the encroachments 

ul I he Tsar. 42 

Another student, Ion Ghica, wrote a series of articles for Le Na- 
tional between 1836 and 1840. He presented the thesis that there was 
H need for a better understanding of the Roumanian problem by the 
Miilish and French governments because the Principalities were a 
potential barrier to Russia and the solution of the Eastern Question 
(inuld be based on this fact. In his article of July 23, 1838 Ghica re- 
ferred to ". , . the eight million Roumanians who must be constituted 

11 A considerable literature has appeared on this subject both in Greece and in 

H ' I cin Europe. A convenient though brief summary is available in the two articles 

Penn: "Philhellenism in Europe, 1821-28," Slavonic Review, XVI (April, 1938), 

ft.tH 653; and "Philhellenism in England," Slavonic Review, XVI (January, 1936), 

lfi.1 3 71, XIV (April, 1936), 647-660. 

u M. A. . . . de Bucharest, "La Valachie et la Moldavie," Revue des deux mondes, 
I I January 15, 1837), 161, 162. 
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into a single, powerful and independent state, to hold the balance 
between Russia and Turkey." 43 In 1835 Ghica expressed similar views 
in an anonymous pamphlet, Coup d'oeil sur I'etat actuel de la Valachie 
et de la conduite de la Russie relative-went a cette province. In addition to 
these articles there appeared during this period a number of inform- 
ative books on the Principalities written by various French diplo- 
mats, savants and publicists with a first hand knowledge of the exist- 
ing conditions. 44 

The brutal suppression of the Bulgarian revolt of 1841 served to 
attract more attention to the oppressed Balkan races. The French 
minister of foreign affairs, Guizot, sent Jerome Adolphe Blanqui, an 
economist, to European Turkey to investigate conditions. After ex| 
tensive travels in Bulgaria, Blanqui not only wrote an official report 
but also published a bitter attack against the Turkish administration. 
He described it as "an outrage to the dignity of human nature. ... A 
single word would suffice to put an end to this scandal: When will 
Europe say this word?" 45 To correct this situation Blanqui recom- 
mended the creation of a Balkan federation consisting of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria. This scheme may have been 
suggested to him by the Polish emigres as it is known that Prince 
Adam Czartoryski provided Blanqui with an interpreter and with 
"des conseils." 46 At any rate nothing came of Blanqui's investigation. 
The French government was not seriously interested in the Bulgar- 
ians and took no further action in the matter. 47 French intellectuals, 
however, were more alive to the situation. On June 22, 1840, at the 
suggestion of Victor Cousin, a chair of Slavic literature and language 
was established at the College de France and Adam Mickiewicz, the 
Polish national poet, was selected to fill it. Although primarily inter- 
ested in the Poles and Czechs, Mickiewicz did emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Yugoslavs. "The Eastern Question," he wrote, "is pri-'i 
marily Slavic, and it can only be solved by a great revoluton, by I 
reorganization of the Orient which will affect the politics of Europei 
profoundly." 48 

43 Cited by Campbell, Roumanian Nationalism, 116. 

44 C. Petrusier, La Valachie, la Moldavie, et de I'influence politique des Grecs du 
Fanal [sic.] (Paris, 1822); F. Colson, De Vital present des principautes (Paris, 1839); 
E. A. Thouvenel, La Hongrie et la Valachie (Paris, 1840); Vaillant, La Romanie, in 
1844. 

46 J. A. Blanqui, Voyage en Bulgarie pendant T annie 1844 (Paris, 1845), 181. 

40 Ibid., 52; Handelsman, Czartoryski, Nicholas Ier et la question du Proche Orient, 
52. 

47 In 1842 and 1846 Alexander Exarch, who had served as Blanqui's interpreter, 
appealed to Gui2ot for aid, requesting particularly the publication of Bulgarian books 
in the French Royal Press which possessed Slav characters. Guizot promised action I 
but did nothing. La Bulgarie, August 15, 16, 1933. 

48 Cited by M. Radajkovic, "L'opinion francaise et le mouvement illyrien de 1840 
a 1848," Le monde slave (June, 1935), 330. 
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The increasing interest in France in Balkan affairs was evidenced 
ulso in the long series of articles on this subject which appeared in the 
U'rvue des deux mondes during the eighteen forties. Between 1842 and 
1 846 no fewer than thirteen articles by Cyprien Robert alone were 
published. 49 Robert was a keen and shrewd observer who travelled 
widely throughout the Balkans and who left in his writings an excel- 
lont picture of the contemporary conditions. In the field of politics he 
urged the creation of a federation of independent Balkan states to 
iicivc as a barrier to Russian expansion. 50 He particularly emphasized 
the necessity for a Serbo-Bulgarian union. 

We understand now the importance of the Bulgaro-Serb union ; it 
in I hey who must defend the Balkans against Russia. But they have 
.11 ii ilher task of no less importance: after they have protected Con- 
i.intinople against the Russians, they must make it as powerful as 
it was formerly, while preparing a great confederation of peoples, 
Asiatics as well as Europeans, whose political center has always been 
i In- Bosphorus. 61 

The keenest interest in the Near Eastern question, however, was 
displayed by the numerous revolutionary groups of the period. This 
w,is only natural since all of them sought to change the map of 
I mope according to their particular doctrines and consequently were 
llmost invariably concerned about the subject peoples of Austria and 
I hi key. Typical was Prince Czartoryski, the former Russian minister 
u No had proposed a plan for Balkan federation in 1804. 62 Two years 
lulcr Czartoryski resigned from office because of disagreement with 
the Tsar over the Polish question. In 1830-1831 Czartoryski served 
mi | (resident of the revolutionary Po'ish government and then he fled 
In Paris whence he carried on his diplomatic activities against Russia, 
l'i iissia and Austria. Czartoryski was much interested in the fate of 
i In Ottoman Empire which he viewed as a barrier against further 
i H. si an and Austrian expansion. 63 

Similarly he was interested in Serbia as the kernel of a future 
en -.ii Yugoslav state. In fact in January 1843 he drew up a memoir 
• ni ii led, "Advice on the policy to be followed by Serbia," in which he 
Mimed that Serbia must expand to include the whole Yugoslav rac'e; 

•• The first seven of these articles were republished in a two volume book; Les 

s de Turquie (Paris, 1844). 
'" "... French interests are evidently much less opposed than Russian interests 

■ I he real development of the different Greco-Slav nationalities or to their formation 
hto i group of confederated states ... all conjointly answerable to one another and 
pji ilgcd to defend one another." Ibid., II, 336. 

'•' Ibid., II, 413. Robert also envisaged an IIlyrian-Magyar union which would 
tfrvo us "a counterweight to the eastern union of the Bulgarians and Serbs." Ibid., 
M U.S. M Ci. supra, 37. 

1,1 II. Batowski, "Un precurseur polonais de l'union balkanique — le prince Adam 

■ 1 1 1 1 nyski," Revue internationale des etudes balkaniques, II (1936) , 149-154. 
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otherwise she would be unable to survive the dangers facing the Otto 
man Empire. He urged, therefore, that Serbia should strengthen her 
ties with the Austrian and Turkish Slavs, lean towards the Western 
Powers and especially France, come to an understanding with the 
Poles and Hungarians, and at all times beware of Austria and Russia. 
This memoir is particularly significant because of its influence onl 
Garashanin and his famous program of 1844. Ed In addition to his 
activities on behalf of Serbia, Czartoryski sought to aid the Bulgar- 
ians whenever possible and to promote Hungarian-Roumanian unity 
against Austria and Russia. 65 In conclusion there is little doubt that 
Czartoryski's efforts to strengthen and unify the Balkan nations were 
inspired by the hope that the Polish cause would thereby be aided 
and Austria and Russia checked. Nevertheless, his wide diplomatic 
experience and connections and his numerous agents in the various 
European capitals made him a very real force in Balkan politics for 
decades. 66 

Equally interested and active in Balkan affairs was the famous 
Italian revolutionary, Giuseppe Mazzini. The basis of Mazzini's 
philosophy was the sacred right of nationality. Thus he was strongly 
in favor of the overthrow of the Austrian and Ottoman Empires. In 
1833, for example, he wrote an article in La Giovine Italia in which 
he advocated that Hungary should form and head a free confedera- 
tion with Bulgaria, Serbia and Bosnia. "To what other political 
centre would it be possible to reunite more advantageously the peo- 
ples of the eastern coast of the Adriatic. An Illyrian kingdom will 
never be more than a name." 67 Mazzini's views during this period 
were not very sound. Like most observers of the time he knew little 
about the Yugoslavs and the Roumanians and of their difficulties 
with the Magyars. The fact that all these races were subject to Aus- 
trian rule blinded him to the differences amongst them. After the j 
1848 revolutions, however, Mazzini's views became much clearer and] 
he sought earnestly to reconcile these nations and to unite them into a 
Danubian federation. 68 

Very interesting, although of little practical significance at the 
time, were the views of Michael Bakunin, the Russian anarchist > 
leader, and Karl Marx, the founder of "scientific" socialism. Bakunin 
attended the great Slav Congress held in Prague in June 1848. On 

64 M. Handelsman, Czartoryski, Nicholas Ier et la question du Proche Orient (Paris, 
1934), 32-34; Batowski, loc, cit., 154, 155. 

w Handelsman, op. cit., 40-67; Batowski, loc. cit., 155, 156. M Cf. supra, 51, 52. 

57 H. Bergmann, "Mazzini et les Slaves," Le monde slave, II (May, 1918), 665. 
666. This was to be part of a general reorganization of Europe in which an enlarged J 
Germany, a restored Poland and the Hungarian Confederation were to form the first 
line of defense against Russia, and France, Italy and Spain the second. 

M Ci. infra, SI, 82. 
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I he basis of his observations at this gathering and the course of the 
revolutions in Central Europe, he wrote in the autumn of 1848 his 
"Appeal to the Slavs." His main points were that the bourgeoisie was 
;i reactionary force; that the hope of a revolution lay in the working 
class; and that the essential condition of revolution was the break-up 
of the Austrian Empire and the establishment in Central and Eastern 
Kurope of a federation of free Slav republics. 59 

Bakunin was one of the few radicals of this period who cham- 
pioned the Slavs. Because of the part they played in the 1848 revolu- 
tions the Slavs were generally regarded as a counter-revolutionary 
force which had enabled the Hapsburgs to crush the Hungarian 
nationalist revolution. Thus Bakunin's "Appeal to the Slavs" was 
virulently attacked by Marx and Engels. They bitterly referred to 
the Slavs as "the racial dregs of a thousand years' confused develop- 
ment," and pointed out that, "... although pretending to fight for 
liberty, they were inevitably found on the side of despotism and re- 
action. " Moreover they went so far as to declare that the Slavs lacked 
the necessary conditions for an independent existence. "Except the 
Poles, the Russians, and, at best, the Slavs of Turkey, no Slav people 
has any future simply because all the other Slavs lack the primary 
historical, geographical, and economic prerequisites of independence 
.Hid ability to exist." 60 It was probably their ignorance of the Slav 
i, ices that led Marx and Engels to take this stand. 61 Whatever the 
< mse, it is interesting to consider their opinions during this period in 
view of the fact that by the end of the century it was the socialists 
r very where who were to be the most ardent and consistent champions 
Of the Balkan races and of a Balkan federation. 

M E. H. Carr, Michael Bakuin (London, 1937), 156-176. 

co Cited, ibid., 176. See also H. M, MacDonald, "Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, 
hhI the South Slavic Problem in 1848-9," University of Toronto Quarterly, VIII 
(July, 1939), 452-460. 

nl For conflicting views on this question, see MacDonald, loc. cit., 459, and H. 
Wendel, "Marxism and the Southern Slav Question," Slavonic Review, II (December, 
1923), 289-307. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DANUBIAN FEDERATION 
MOVEMENT, 1849-1860 

Conditions in the Balkan Peninsula during the eighteen thirties 
and eighteen forties had not been conducive to cooperation or united 
action amongst the various races. The Balkan states were still too 
weak and too absorbed by internal problems to think and act in 
terms of the peninsula as a whole, while the Great Powers repeatedly- 
demonstrated their determination to prevent any radical change of 
the status quo. Thus the crisis of 1839-1841 created hardly a stir in 
the Balkans. The revolutions of 1848-1849 did arouse the subject 
nationalities but the lack of common policy and of concerted action 
led to the reestablishment of Hapsburg rule and the triumph of re- 
action everywhere. The lesson, however, was not lost. The decade 
after 1849 is noteworthy chiefly for the almost continual efforts made 
to settle the rivalries amongst the oppressed nationalities and to 
create a federation of free Danubian states. 1 

Even before the surrender of the last Hungarian forces at Vilagos, 
a number of proposals had been brought forward for unity and com- 
mon action amongst the Danubian peoples. Particularly after the 
intervention of Russia on behalf of the Hapsburgs it was realized that 
cooperation amongst the Magyars, Roumanians and Yugoslavs was 
essential if disaster was to be avoided. In London the Hungarian rep- 
resentative, Francis Pulszky carried on a campaign in favor of the 
creation of a Danubian federation. Realizing the traditional British 
sympathy for Austria as a barrier against Russian expansion, he 
pictured the proposed federation as the equivalent of a Great Power 
which could take the place of Austria. In spite of all his efforts, how- 
ever, Pulszky was unable to persuade Palmerston to lend any aid to 
the Hungarians or even to protest against Russian intervention. 2 

1 During this decade also there were published a number of books proposing vari- 
ous types of Near Eastern federations. Many of them were thinly disguised schemes 
for the establishment of Greek hegemony, e.g. A. C. Dandolo, Quelques mots sur la 
question d'Orient (Corfu, 1853); J. G. Pitzipios-Bey, L'Orient, les reformes de V empire 
byzanlin (Paris, 1858); D. Rattos, Constantinople, ville libre, solution de la question 
d'Orient (Paris, 1860); G. Mano, L'Orient rendu d lui-meme (London, 1861). Others 
hoped to solve the Italian and Eastern questions at one stroke and thus proposed that 
Austria give up her Italian possessions, expand in the Balkans for compensation and 
that the remaining Balkan lands be federated on one form or another, e.g. P. de 
Tchihatchef, Italie et Turquie (Paris, 1859); J. Berger de Xivray, Lien des questions 
d'Orient et d' Italie (Paris, 1860). None of these plans were of any practical importance. 

2 Palmerston detested Schwarzenberg but refused to abandon his neutral position. 
His reasoning was that an independent Hungary could not alone fill Austria's place, 
and that if an attempt were made to establish both an independent Hungary and 



In Paris, where exiles of all nationalities could be found, a meeting 
was held on May 18, 1849 of representatives of the subject races of 
the Hapsburg Empire. An agreement was reached providing for the 
deposition of the Hapsburgs and for the creation of a federalized 
I lungary in which the crown would serve as the only link amongst 
the national units. "Nationalities well defined by the limits of the terri- 
tory they occupy and by their traditions of a separate existence" were 
to be given complete autonomy. It was further agreed that the Hun- 
garian Diet should pass an act embodying the above principles and 
that the non-Magyar races of Hungary should thereupon aid in the 
1 1 nggle against the Austro-Russian coalition. 3 

In addition to the above agreement there were established in 
Paris a number of short-lived newspapers which championed the 
liberation of the subject nationalities and which, for a period at least, 
Urged closer cooperation amongst them. Outstanding was the journal, 
La Polo gne, journal des slaves confedire's,* edited by Cyprien Robert 
the French publicist and authority on the East European races. As 
the title indicates, Robert was interested primarily in the Slavs and, 
in fact, the tone of his paper at the outset was anti-Magyar. With the 
irivement of May 1849 Robert readily changed his policy and urged 
< i (operation between the Hungarians and the Slavs. He even founded 
i new journal, L'Orient europeen, "devoted to the cause of the eman- 
• Ipation, progress and confederation of all the Slavic and non-Slavic 
peoples of eastern Europe." 5 The second number urged federation for 
I lungary in the precise words of the May agreement. 

Paper plans in Paris, however, had little effect on the actual 
uourse of events in the Balkans where Kossuth and Avram Iancu 
Were carrying on a war of mutual extermination. Kossuth recognized 
l lie necessity of cooperation with the Serbs and the Roumanians and 
lie <lid attempt to come to an agreement with them. In the spring of 
1849 he carried on negotiations with Nicholas Balcescu, one of the 
Roumanian liberal leaders, and he sent Count Jules Andrassy to sur- 
vey the situation at Constantinople and Belgrade. The ensuing dis- 
i nssions proved futile. Kossuth was quite willing to grant extensive 

Poland, war would result. Thus when he discussed the Tsar's intervention with the 
UliHsian minister, Brunnow, Palmerston merely said, "Make an end to it very quick- 
l j "I ). A. Janossy, Great Britain and Kossuth (Budapest, 1937), 23, 24. 

■ Campbell, Roumanian Nationalism, 266-269; Campbell, loc. cit., 26, 27. 

* It was issued at first monthly, then semi-monthly, then weekly, beginning in 
I , 1840, and ending in February, 1850. 

5 It consisted largely of abridgments of articles which appeared in La Pologne. 
A nomewhat similar journal was La tribune des peuples, edited by Adam Mickiewicz 
iiml lasting from March IS to June 13, 1849. It was concerned largely with the Italian, 
Polish and Hungarian national movements and paid little attention to the Balkans. 
A detailed account of all these periodicals is available in Campbell, op. cit., 261-270; 
Campbell, loc. cit., 24-27. 
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concessions to the other nationalities in such matters as language, 
religion and administration, but he resolutely refused to transform 
Hungary into a federation of nationalities on the ground that it would 
mean the destruction of the state. "Hungary might federate with 
Wallachia, Serbia, etc. However, within itself, that is to say with the 
citizen inhabitants of its own body, it cannot enter into a federation. 
That would be an absurdity." 6 

Thus the suicidal war of the Hungarians against the Roumanians 
and the Yugoslavs continued until finally Kossuth, surrounded by 
the Russians and nearing the end of his resources, agreed to a com- 
promise. One of the last acts of the revolutionary Hungarian parlia- 
ment was to ratify a decree granting to the non-Magyar races a recog- 
nized status, use of their own language in districts and communes 
where they formed a majority, freedom of religious organization and 
other less important privileges. But the time for such action had long 
since passed. Such a concession in March 1848 might have rallied the 
whole of Hungary against the Hapsburgs; now it was useless. The 
inevitable end came on August 13 when Gorgei surrendered with all 
his forces to the Russians. 

After the collapse of his government Kossuth fled to Turkey 
where he seriously took up the Danubian federation project in an 
effort to obtain allies and to continue the struggle. His plan was to 
come to an agreement with the Yugoslavs and the Roumanians, and 
to secure the backing of the Porte, hoping in this manner to involve 
Britain and thus unite all possible forces against Austriaand Russia. 
Kossuth was particularly anxious to begin negotiations with the Serbs 
as he hoped to open hostilities in Serbia with Hungarian and Rouman- 
ian legions cooperating with the Serbian and Turkish armies. In 
January 1850 he met in Belgrade, a Piedmontese agent named Caxo-1 
sini, who was willing to serve as aTnediator. Thus the Serbian foreign 
minister, Garashanin, was presented with a scheme for the creation J 
of a Danubian federation. The Serbs in Hungary were to have every 
right compatible with Hungary's existence as a unitary state; Croatia, 
Slavonia and certain other small areas were to be ceded to Serbia, but 
the Voivodina was to remain Hungarian. Garashanin's real aim 
throughout this period was to found a Serbian empire which would 
include all the Yugoslavs under Turkish and Austrian rule. 

8 Kossuth added, "... if we want liberty, every one of us, without regard to 
language or religion, must be equal in right, in law, and in liberty; but to divide a 
country according to the languages spoken in it and to accord to each part a distinct 
political nationality on a distinct territory means to destroy that country. Cited by 
Campbell, op. cit., 278, 279. See also Janossy, op. pit., 51-56; T. Lengyel, La question 
des nationality et les exilfe hongrois," Affaires danubiennes, no. 8 (Summer, 194in, 
9-12; Campbell, loc. cit., 27-32. 
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This, of course, meant the cession by Hungary of all the areas 
peopled by Serbs and Croats. Garashanin realized that this was un- 
0,1 tainable and he therefore was willing to cooperate with Kossuth so 
that some of the Slav provinces, at least, might be recovered. How- 
ever, the protests of the Austrian government, which had gotten wind 
Of what was going on, demonstrated that the situation was not diplo- 
matically appropriate and Garashanin terminated the negotiations. 
rhey were not renewed until the outbreak of the Italian wars in 

1859.' 

Kossuth also sought to come to an agreement with the Rouman- 
i,i us, particularly because Britain was much more likely to intervene 
ma situation involving the strategic Principalities. Negotiations were 
accordingly begun with Ion Ghica, one of the Roumanian leaders who 
had fled to Constantinople following the overthrow of the rcvolution- 
ii v Wallachian government. On Fegruary 1, 1850 Ghica proposed a 
It-deration which was to be patterned after the American model and 
which involved the federalization of Hungary on the basis of the 
Tails agreement of May 1849. Serbia, Roumania and Hungary were 
to be component parts of the federation and the Poles were to aid in 
the war of liberation but afterwards they were to be free to go their 
own way as they were sufficiently strong to exist independently and 
Were not a Danubian nation. Ghica's chief point was the necessity for 
the Danube races, and particularly the non-Slav Magyars and Rou- 
manians, to stand united against Panslavism. 

Several months elapsed before Kossuth replied to this proposal 
,ii id his answer, as might be expected was in the negative. The adop- 
tlon of this plan would have meant the reduction of Hungary to a 
purely Magyar state, something which Kossuth refused even to dis- 
cuss. Similarly when in 1850 two Roumanian leaders, the Golescu 
In others, explained to him their views regarding a possible federation, 
Kossuth again opposed the organization of component states on a 
n.it ional basis and insisted that the integrity of Hungary was a sine 
qua non. % 

In the meantime other Hungarian and Roumanian refugees in 
I lie West European capitals were carrying on negotiations with much 
more success. In Paris the Roumanian, Balcescu, had several meet- 
ings with Hungarian representatives and on January 4, 1850 he 
1 1 1 >ssed to London accompanied by two of them, Andrassy and Count 
Kadislas Teleki. There they met Frederick Henningsen, an English 

T Campbell, op. cit., 216, 217; T. Lengyel, "The Hungarian Exiles and the Danu- 
M.ni Confederation," Hungarian Quarterly, V (Autumn, 1939), 452, 453; T. Lengyel, 
'I ,a question des nationality, " loc. cit., 15-16. 

H Campbell, op. cit., 318-320; Lengyel, "The Hungarian Exiles," loc. cit., 453. 
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officer who had spent some time in the Balkans and who had dis- 
cussed the federation question with Kossuth. It was agreed that 
publicity campaign should be launched to popularize the federatio 
idea and that efforts should be made to gain the support of Palmer 
ston, Little success was achieved in either direction. Palmerston con 
sidered the idea interesting but he pointed out that it involved wa 
and, therefore, he refused to consider it. 

While in London Balcescu was able to cooperate closely with 
Teleki and General George Klapka whom he found much more mod- 
erate than Kossuth. In order to furnish a basis for further negotia- 
tions, Balcescu drew up a constitution in January 1850 for a federal 
state including Magyars, Roumanians and Yugoslavs according to 
the desire of the majority in each district. The new federation would 
be known as "The United States of the Danube," and would include 
Hungary, Serbia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Bucovina and Bessarabia 
central assembly of one hundred and fifty deputies (fifty from each 
nationality) would meet annually ; the three nationalities would play 
host to it in turn and debates would be held in German or French 
Decentralization was the keynote of the plan. The federal govern- 
ment would have only three ministers: war, foreign affairs, and com- 
merce and communications. In other words the scheme was very 
similar to the 1867 Ausgleich except that it was triune rather than 
dual. Obviously this plan was contrary to Kossuth's views but Teleki 
attempted to persuade Kossuth to modify his stand. Kossuth's re*| 
joinder was significant for it clearly revealed the obstacle which to 
the end nullified all federation efforts. 

Count Teleki should be kind enough to write to me clearly what 
he understands by "internal federation." . . . The Wallachians know 
very well what they understand by it: they mean that we should de- 
tach Transylvania and the counties of Krasso, three fourths of Bihar, 
Szathmar and Marmaros from Hungary and make of them a Rou- 
mania which would kindly promise to confederate with us, preserving 
the right to coalesce with Wallachia and Maldavia, their natural rela- 
tives. . . . Thank you! This I could never, never accept, because the 
natural consequence of this action would be that in the north we 
should give fifteen counties to the Slovaks, in the south the counties 
of Torontal, Bacs, Baranya, and half of Zala to the Serbs, a northern 
strip to the Russians, a western to the Germans . . . that is, we 
should kill the Magyars. Even Austria does not do more than this. 
Never, for such a result, shall I spill my nation's blood. 9 

9 Kossuth to Teleki, June 15, 1850. Cited by O. Jaszi, "Kossuth and the Treaty 
of Trianon," Foreign Affairs, XII (October, 1933), 86, 87. In vain Teleki argued that 
if there was a mere recognition of the principle of "the collective national existence for 
which they have been longing," then details could be left to a constituent assembly. 
Kossuth was adamant. On August 22 he replied: "I wish to see Hungary federated 
with Serbia, Croatia, Moldo-Wallachia, Poland and other countries, but . . . not . . . 
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A deadlock had been reached. Kossuth's position was basically 

I lie same as in 1849, and Balcescu made it perfectly clear that no 
agreement was possible on such terms. He wrote: 

Serious study and the knowledge of the profound antagonism of 
the various races of Hungary have convinced me of the impossibility 
<>l a Hungarian state as the political and historical unity that M. 
Kossuth sees it. ... I think that historical right is an improper right 
in invoke. . . . The Roumanians and the Slavs also have their his- 
lorical rights, rights which antedate that of the Magyars. There you 
have two historical rights confronting one another; which is the more 
just? . . . Providence . . . has taken care to facilitate the solution of 
the nationality question by grouping each one apart from the others 
and marking each land with the indelible character of the people in- 
habiting it; the Hungarians living among the Roumanians, the Slavs 
.m long the Hungarians and vice versa, are but individual cases or 

II iltered colonies which will rapidly become denationalized. 

Hungary, then, cannot enter the league as a Magyar state with- 
out undergoing an internal transformation . . . the transformation 
will consist in a demarcation of races according to well-established 
majorities; each nationality will organize itself in accordance with 
ltd own needs and aptitudes, and between them there will be a fed- 
1 1 ;il tie as in Switzerland. . . . Such are the general ideas of the Rou- 
manians on the subject. ... If M. Kossuth wants to assure the exist- 
l nre and the development of the Magyar nation and to collaborate 
in I he liberation of the subjugated nations, he can count on the ten 
millions of Roumanians, and probably on the Slavs also, but only if 
limy are considered as allies, as partners, as brothers. Our political 
1'iinciple is simple: respect, recognition, equality, and solidarity of 
nationalities. . . . 10 

After these protracted negotiations and repeated failures the 
I ".mubian federation movement entered a new phase. Due largely to 
the schemes and efforts of Mazzini, it tended more and more to be- 
come a part of the general European revolutionary movement. In 
Inly 1850 Mazzini organized the Central European Democratic 
< ommittee with members representing France (Ledru Rollin), 
Germany (Arnold Ruge), Poland (Albert Darasz), as well as Italy. 
I lc was anxious, however, to extend it to include the East European 
races, and he attempted, therefore, to reconcile their differences and 
In enlist their support. In November 1850, for example, he appealed 
to Kossuth, in the name of the Central Committee, to take part in 
l lie alliance of peoples against kings, and inquired about his "ideas on 



In Ided into federated provinces. ... If the Serbs and Roumanians . . . are not satis- 
lad . . [we cannot] commit suicide out of courtesy to them." Cited by Jaszi, loc. 
til,, W. See also Lengyel, "La question des nationality," loc. cit., 15. 

10 B&lescu to Zamoyski, July 1, 1850. Cited by Campbell, op. cit., 327, 328. 
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the possibility and general bases of a pact, a fraternization amongst 
the Magyars, the South Slavs and the Moldo-Wallachians." 11 

At first Kossuth rejected this gesture. Circumstances had made: 
both men revolutionaries, but in all other respects the two were poles 
apart. Mazzini was above all a republican while Kossuth was a 
nationalist interested only in the liberation of his country. He was 
unconcerned about Mazzinian conceptions of a revolutionary new 
Europe based on the principles of nationality and the democratic 
fraternity of the people. In fact such theories might favor unduly the 
Yugoslavs and the Roumanians. Moreover, one of Kossuth's chief 
tenets was cooperation with the Sultan against Austria and Russia, 
while for the dogmatic Mazzini the Ottoman Empire was but another 
oppressive autocracy scheduled for partition. Finally Kossuth at this 
time was in close touch with David Urquhart 12 who insisted, curiously 
enough, that Mazzini was pro-Russian and should be ignored. In 1 
view of these circumstances it is not surprising that Mazzini's plea 
went unheeded. As the months passed, however, and the Porte's un- 
reliability became evident, Kossuth changed his policy, began nego- 
tiations with Mazzini, and finally accepted the invitation of the 
Central Committee to join its board. 13 

Under the auspices of the Committee, negotiations were renewed 
between the Hungarians and the Roumanians. In February 1851 
Balcescu drew up a memorandum defining the Roumanian claims. 
Once again there was demanded a federation of Yugoslavs, Rouma- 
nians and Magyars, their respective frontiers to be determined by 
plebiscites. The federation was to include all Ottoman territory in- 
habited by Yugoslavs and Roumanians, and would extend, therefore, m 
from the Black Sea to the Adriatic and have a population of twenty- 
two millions. As for details, Balcescu like Teleki, preferred to leave I 
them to the future federal diet. What was important was an agree- 
ment in principle. Teleki submitted this memorandum to Kossuth, 
who replied with his famous Expose des pHncipes de la future politique 
de la Hongrie, dated April 25, 1851. As usual he insisted on the integ- 
rity of Hungary but he proposed to satisfy the demands of the non- 
Magyar races by the organization of state-wide national groups, each 
under the leadership of a voivoda or hospodar. These organization 
were to have control of the churches, schools, and other cultural and 
social institutions. The scheme was an adaptation of the Ottoman 
millet system and resembled the solution suggested decades later M 
»G. Mazzini, Scritti, editi ed inediti (edizione nazionale) (Imola, 1933), XLIV, 

318 i* The pro-Turkish, anti-Russian British M.P. and former secretary to the British 
embassy in Constantinople. . „„ „,„ 

13 Janossy, op. cit., 60-68; Campbell, op. at., 229-232. 
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the Viennese socialists. At the time, however, this plan was quite un- 
ICCeptable to the Roumanians and it was accordingly dropped. 14 

These repeated failures did not discourage the exiles. In fact 
l awards the end of 1851 it was widely believed in emigre circles that 
in the spring of the following year the peoples of Europe would once 
Igain arise against their rulers after the fashion of 1848. During his 
lecture tour of England Kossuth found time to discuss the situation 
ill Mazzini and it was agreed that the Italian and Hungarian revo- 

ins should be synchronized. Mazzini urged all the national groups 

D| Ids Central Committee to prepare their people for the uprising. 
I< evolutionary propaganda was despatched to all the Danubian and 
Unlkan countries, mostly from Paris. Mazzini was convinced that his 
i ii ojected revolution in Italy would be followed by at least ten others 
throughout Europe. 

The spring of 1852 passed, however, with no signs of revolution. 
I nilis Napoleon's coup d'etat of November 1851 had blasted the 
|jopcs of those who had looked for French leadership. Kossuth, in- 
| • icated by the wild enthusiasm with which he was received In 
i upland and the United States, expected aid from these countries 
I 1 1 her than from Hungary's neighbors, and lost interest in federation 
In incs. The confusion and disorganization of the revolutionary 
movement was further revealed by the attitude of the Czech emigres. 
Their plan was to proclaim a provisional government of the "United 
Hlnl(;s of Austria" as soon as the revolution began, and then to turn 
linst the Magyars whom they denounced as "the enemies of all 
(lie nationalities which today make up the Austrian Empire." The 
i wning disillusionment came with the failure of Mazzini's revolt 
III Milan in February, 1853. Henceforth the revolutionary organiza- 
tions rapidly disintegrated and their activities practically ceased. 15 
With the development of the Near Eastern crisis which finally 
i ill urinated in the Crimean War, the emigres were presented with an 
tpected opportunity which they eagerly seized. (The new diplo- 
llliilic situation was particularly favorable for the Roumanians be- 
HUUHC of the concern of the Western Powers for the fate of the Prin- 
l|i ililies. Kossuth fully realized this and therefore was very anxious 
In eonie to an agreement with the Roumanians, even to the extent 
If I estreating from the stand which for so long he had stubbornly held. 

h in the autumn of 1853 he met Bratianu in London and agreed 

ili 1 1 if an opportunity for revolution should present itself, each 

II ality should fight under its own flag, and in case of victory, 

I i msylvanians should decide by a free plebiscite whether or not 

.nnpbell, op. cit., 336-342; Lengyel, "La question des nationalites," lot. cit., 
'I" l6 Campbell, op. cit., 342-357. 
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they would remain under Hungarian rule. At the same time Teleki and 
Klapka were in Constantinople carrying on negotiations with Serbian 
^Roumanian representatives. In November 1853 they agreed that 
a Roumanian-Serbian-Hungarian confederation ahould be formed in 
which each nation should be left free to manage its domestic affair 
Zl with common departments for War and For el gn Affairs. What 
was more significant, Klapka, following the examp e o " h m 
London, agreed to the independance of both Croatia and Transyl- 

Va 1mportant as these Hungarian concessions were, they brought no 
concrete results. All these negotiations and agreements were based on 
rassumption that Austria would become involved in war and the 
subiect nationalities would thereby be given an opportunity to , rise 
Austria however, remained neutral and the war was fought in the 
CHmetrather thin in the Principalities. Thus there was no basis for 
action The Magyars were compelled once more to bide their time 
wh le the Roumanians promptly dropped the confederation plans 
Ind adopted another policy more likely to serve their ^to^They 
turned to Napoleon as the champion of the oppressed national ties 
lYth the result that by 1859 the Principalities were not only r do 
loreign troops, but united under the rule of Pnnce Alexander ^Cuza 
The last serious efforts in the direction of a Danubian federation 

,o Campbell, op. cit, 358-360; ^L"^^^'^^^^ 
On the union of the principalities see 1 k ™ r ^ K d y (Cambridgei 1927), 
1931), and W. G. East, The ^ MW VLantiaZns of the Hungarian and Roumanian 
In the light of these asp. rations ; and ™g**^ ™ NearEaLrn reorganization a. 
emigr6s, it is worth noting Tsar Nicholas / vie ws °" British ambassador, 

this time. In his famous conversations ^.J^^g^Sd-Manhal Paskievich, 
in January and February, 18S3, and » n f ^^'f v US ^ Constantinople becoming a frc« 
the Tsar envisaged the partitioning of Turkey, ^ ^^ e lat ? er two under Run- 
port, Bulgaria, Serbia and the Pnncl P a ^ h ^ to France or Eng. 

dan protection), Egypt and Cyprus or Rhode * to ^ngmm Au w ia . F or de, 

land, and the Turkish coasts of t^^"^ 1 ^^"^^ Nicholas realized the impost- 
tails seeTemperley, TheC "««?• ^rfM 6 ^ a memorandum in November, 1853, 
bility of an agreement with .Eng land he d rew up am™o ^ , 

in which he anticipated a British pla n ^? wsimiewe le g inter ests,>nd there 

movement of the Ottoman Christians, to *^™S* * t of the real independem i 
fore proposed a declaration m favor of the reestat hshment o ^ ^ ^^ 

of the Moldo-Wallachians, the Serbs ; the Buteare. tne ^ hemselyes and froll , 
each to be "governed by a man of its ow n ch ° 1C ^^ y sed by Ness elrode and 
among their own ^^^ a ^^^M^cLSSians conclus par la Ruts* 
finally abandoned. F. de Martens iteCMmaw XII, 343-346. A few month* 

avec les puissances Mrangeres _ (St • P^sburg, «^' *£ p russ ; an king on March 
later, when war seemed inevitable, N icholas wrote ^to ,z Powers to eM 

27, 1854, that Russia was opposed to .the .use of force b> >t ^ g ^ ^ 

force Turkish rule on Christian peoples (the Oreek ^n y vinces freeing then, 
ready revolted), but, he added, . . ■ "J-^^Jf e & ^undertake, for myself ami 

fe^^SI^K^Sfe^ I CB-fia. WW). IV, «d 

427. 
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Were made during the course of the war in Italy in 1859. Once Cavour 
.Hid Napoleon had agreed on a war against Austria, they began ne- 
jotiations with the Hungarian emigres with a view to fomenting a 
revolution within the Hapsburg Empire. On January 17, 1859 Gen- 
< id Klapka reported to Kossuth in London that he had discussed 
the situation with Prince Napoleon, Cavour and King Victor Em- 
in.iiuiel. They all had urged that the Hungarians should rise as soon 
i hostilities began and they promised to provide money, arms and 
1 1 ftrisports but not troops. Kossuth naturally suspected that the allies 
Were interested in using the Hungarians only as tools against Austria 
mil therefore demanded that an allied force be sent to Hungary and 
that Napoleon should issue a proclamation in favor of Hungarian 
Independence. Although Cavour refused to lend active aid on the 
pound of transportation difficulties, Kossuth crossed to France in 
i\l.iy and was granted an interview by the Emperor. When Kossuth 
in listed that allied troops participate in the revolution Napoleon re- 
I'hr.l that such a move would drive the English government to the 
i'l«- of Austria. Kossuth argued that English public opinion could be 

ised so as to prevent such an eventuality. It was finally decided 

I linl Kossuth should return to England and hold mass meetings with a 
Vlrw to ensuring English neutrality and that an Hungarian army 
I'limild be organized in Italy to serve with the allies. 17 

During his conversations with the Hungarian representatives 

Cavour repeatedly suggested that they come to agreement with the 

HiHimanians and the Yugoslavs for common action against Austria. 18 

\. . milingly General Klapka was sent to Bucharest to negotiate with 

I'l ince Cuza. The latter was willing to cooperate with the Hungarians 

In i imse of the hostile attitude of the European Concert, and espe- 

I'lnlly of Austria, to Roumanian unity and aspirations. 19 Thus with the 

illi I of Victor Place, the French consul at Jassy, a secret convention 

■ i oncluded on March 22. The Magyars were to be permitted to 

• iiililish depots for arms along the Transylvanian frontier and Cuza 

II to ask Napoleon for thirty thousand rifles, of which twenty 

n> nd were to be placed at the disposal of the Hungarian insur- 

I • nit). < )nce the war was concluded, an assembly was to be called in 

TniiiHylvania, and if it should decide in favor of a separate admin- 

' l Kossuth, Souvenirs et tcrits de mon exit, periode de la guerre d' Italic (Paris 
II), 79-82, 115-122, 141-165; T. Lengyel, "In the Fifties: Hungarian Emigrants 
1 hi Ion," Hungarian Quarterly, VI (Autumn, 1940), 458-470. 
' l <>Hsuth, op. cit., 115, 124. 
Kossuth was well aware of the situation. "Our interests coincided: it was to 
' llin ■ < ouza's interest to see Austria so occupied with Hungary that she could not 
llti (ere in the affairs of Wallachia, and as for us, it was to our interest to arm Tran- 
[IVlHiin ; to count on freedom of movement and even help from that direction." 
Il>,l , .'15, 246. 
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istration, this was not to be opposed. Above all, the guiding principle 
was to be fraternity; "This alone can lead us to our goal which is th 
confederation of the three Danubian states: Hungary, Serbia, and 
Moldo-Wallachia." 20 Rifles were actually sent to Roumania but th 
plans for a campaign in Transylvania were not yet completed when 
the sudden armistice of Villafranca nullified all these arrangements. 

Villafranca similarly blasted the agreement concluded between 
Kossuth and Prince Michael of Serbia. Noticing the encouragement 
extended to the Hungarians by Napoleon, Michael hurried to Pari 
in May in the hope of obtaining French support. Napoleon, then o 
his way to the Italian front, refused to mix the Eastern Questio 
with the Italian for fear of English opposition. He added, however 
that the independence of Hungary was to the interest of Serbia, and 
suggested that Michael should therefore visit Kossuth in London 
and make some arrangement for common action. Michael, following 
this advice, crossed to London where he secretly met Kossuth and 
discussed with him all aspects of the question. 

Serbia wished to free herself from Turkish sovereignty, he ex- 
plained to Kossuth, but the slightest sign of a revolt would be fol- 
lowed by Austrian intervention. Russia might prevent such inter- 
vention but in that case Turkish control of Serbia would simply be 
replaced by Russian. Michael therefore concluded that it was to 
Serbia's interest "... to have the Austrian power removed from 
our vicinity, and this can only be attained by the independence of 
Hungary. It is in our interest that Hungary should be independent." 
Another reason for Magyar-Serbian cooperation, continued Michael, 
lay in the fact that small nations could safeguard their existence only 
by allying themselves for mutual protection. For that reason he ap- 
proved of the Klapka-Cuza agreement which looked forward to the! 
creation of a Danubian federation. Finally he expressed the opinion 
that the Turkish Empire was bound to collapse sooner or later, in 
which case Austria would seize European Turkey unless Hungary 
were independent. "It is our joint interest," he concluded, "that in 
case the Turkish Empire should dissolve, its heir shduld be not Rus- 
sian or Austrian ambition, but Serbia's liberated people . . . but thia 
is impossible while Austria is in possession of Hungary. . . ." 21 

Kossuth agreed with Michael's views. In the past the Ottoman 
Empire has been preserved as a barrier against Russian and Austrian 
expansion, but a more solid rampart would be a defensive alliance of 

20 The text of this convention is given in Kossuth, op. oil., 236-238. See also G. 1. 
Bratianu, "Politica externa a lui Cuza Voda si desvoltarea ideii de unitate nationality 
Revista Istoricd Rom&nd, II (1932), 118-121; Lengyel, "La question des nationality, 
loc. cit., 22. ai Kossuth, op. cit., 251-256. 



independent Hungary, Croatia, Serbia and the Danubian Princi- 
palities. "I do not believe that the European state-system will ever 
function smoothly in the East without this confederation and with- 
out the reestablishment of Poland." On this basis it was agreed that 
I ,i id vigh, an Hungarian envoy, should be sent to Belgrade to begin 
negotiations for a Magyar-Croat understanding which was considered 
essential, and that the Croatians should be free to sever all ties with 
1 1 1 1 ngary if they should so decide. The Serbians in Hungary were to 
I ^operate with the Magyars and in return they were promised a 
vague autonomy but not independence. Finally it was agreed that 
when the expected French army began its advance from the Adriatic 
coast to Hungary, the Serbian government should aid whenever 
possible to overcome transportation and other difficulties. 

In accordance with these plans Ludvigh was sent to Belgrade 
where he was received warmly by all classes. He found, however, that 
the aged prince Mllosh had not been informed of his son's London 
agreement and no one dared now to inform him. In fact it was feared 
i hat if Milosh got wind of what was going on, he would at once com- 
pel both Ludvigh and the Sardinian agent to leave Serbia. Thus 
i milling had been accomplished when the news of the armistice in 
I lily ended all hope of any moves against Austria. 22 

In conclusion it is apparent that just as Austrian neutrality had 
I ii evented action during the Crimean War, so now the unexpected 
I oudusion of peace disrupted the anti-Austrian bloc while it was still 
in process of formation. Kossuth and his followers felt, not unnatu- 
i illy, that they had been unscrupulously exploited by Napoleon and 
I i.inco-Hungarian relations thus became perceptibly cooler. Simi- 
I iily the Roumanians and the Serbians realistically took the attitude 
i lii I , with the ending of the war and the loss of French support, they 
Were no longer bound by their agreement with the Magyars. In 
September 1860, for example, the Hungarian emigres were again ac- 
llvc, encouraged by the Austro-Italian tension created by Cavour's 
llelcrmination to complete the unification of Italy. But when General 
Kliipka arrived in Bucharest in November to secure permission to 
Carry on his revolutionary activities on Roumanian soil, Cuza's 
l'i Mponse was cool. 23 The reaction of the Serbians was very much the 
KUDU'. The fact of the matter was that Miehael and Cuza realized the 

» Ibid., 256-271. 

"On December 18th Cuza, under Austrian pressure, informed Klapka that his 
i nee in Roumania was undesirable. Cuza also refused to permit the Magyars to 
htm <'" their preparations on Roumanian soil. On January 9, 1861 Cuza withdrew 
lllli* Imn Imt the British and Russian governments at once protested strongly against 
llii' nativities of the Hungarian emigre's and Cuza was compelled to retreat. See 
i "iv<l, "La question des nationality, " loc. cit., 24-27; Riker, op. cit., 268. 
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futility of the new situation created by Villafranca and refused to 
jeopardize their relations with Austria. 24 

For all practical purposes the Danubian federation movement 
was now at an end. The Hungarian exiles, scattered in the various 
capitals of Europe, continued for a few more years their intrigues 
against the Hapsburgs. In 1862 Kossuth, chastened by repeated fail- 
ures and the hardships of exile, drew up a federation plan which 
fulfilled the demands of the Roumanians and the Yugoslavs. The 
federation was to consist of Hungary, Transylvania, Roumania, 
Croatia, and the South Slav provinces which were to be joined to 
Serbia. The people of Transylvania were to decide in an assembly, 
convoked for the purpose, whether they preferred independence or 
continued union with Hungary. Foreign policy, defence, commerce, 
customs and finance were to be under federal control, but in all other 
respects the individual states were to be independent. Executive 
power was to be exercized by a federal council responsible to a com- 
mon parliament, and each state was to be free to write its own con- 
stitution. Statesmanlike as this plan was, it served merely to reveal 
the extent to which the Hungarian revolutionary movement had 
disintegrated. Some of the exiles attacked the proposal because of 
fear for Hungary's integrity while others argued that what Hungary 
needed was aid from the Western powers and not from the inferior 
Slavs and Roumanians. 25 

In 1866 there was a last feeble flurry of excitement as a result of 
the Austro-Prussian War. On the eve of the war Italy and Prussia 
agreed that an effort should be made to stimulate revolts on the Aus- 
trian rear, and accordingly negotiations were begun with the Mag- 
yars and the Serbs. The Hungarian General Tiirr was summoned to 
Berlin where he laid his plans before Bismarck who approved them. 
At the same time the Italian and Prussian consuls in Belgrade be- 
gan negotiations with Oreshkovich, a high Serbian officer who had 
formerly been in the Austrian service. In June General Tiirr and 
Bismarck's emissary, von Pfuel, also arrived to take part in the 
discussions. A scheme was worked out by which the Austrian frontier 
regiments were to be engaged by the Serbs and the Hungarians. It 
was suspected, however, that Bismarck was not interested in the 
subject races of Austria; that his real aim was not to partition Austria 
but merely to expel her from Germany. Accordingly definite guar- 
antees were asked from Bismarck but none were forthcoming. A:. 
Garashanin pointed out, Italy entered the war on the basis of u 
specific understanding, "but where were any kind of guarantees foi 

24 Lengyel, "The Hungarian Exiles," loc. cit.,457, 458. 

25 Ibid., 458, 459; Lengyel, "La question des nationalit.es , loc at., 6V-61. 



us?" Thus no agreement had been reached when the Peace of Prague 
ended the hostilities. 26 

In the next year Francis Joseph came to terms with his Hungarian 
lllbjects by the Ausgleich setting up a dual empire. This finally put 
,m end, for the time being, to what had been left of the Danubian 
federation movement. Since 1859 when Roumanian aspirations had 
been at least partially satisfied by the union of the Principalities, 
the Hungarians had been practically alone in their efforts to arouse 
iikI unite the subject races against Austria. Now that the Magyars 
Were given equal status with the Austrians in the Hapsburg Empire, 
the Danubian federation movement, as a political force during this 
period automatically became extinct. 

Finally it should be noted that, in spite of these developments, 
Oertain Italian revolutionaries continued their agitation for Balkan 
unity and freedom. Unlike the Hungarian and Roumanian leaders 
M li<> were nationalists above all, the Italians placed first their revo- 
lutionary republican principles. Despite the unification of most of 
Italy through the diplomacy of Cavour, they remained exiles, vainly 

niving to emancipate the oppressed of all nations and to create a 
n> w Furope based on the brotherhood of man. The subject peoples 

i the Balkans naturally attracted the attention of these revolution- 
| i . 

Typical of them was Canini, a Venetian who fled to Greece after 
tlic 1848 revolutions and who spent the next fifteen years travelling 

ll I the Balkans preaching cooperation of the subject races and "a 

iniiiinon synchronized revolution" against Austria and Turkey. In 
I ■".(»'.>, for example, he made a tour of the Balkan countries in an effort 
In win support for Kossuth's federation proposal of that year. 27 He 
found the Roumanian government openly hostile, so much so that 
lie was arrested and almost delivered to the Austrians. 28 Amongst 
I hi- Yugoslavs Canini had no greater success. The populace accepted 
IiIh proposals but he found Prince Michael timid and unwilling to 

" i boldly. 25 Canini then returned to Greece where an insurrection 

For details see J. A. von Reiswitz, Belgrad-Berlin, Berlin-Belgrad, 1866-1871 

ii li, 1936), 54-69; H. Wendel, Bismarck und Serbien im Jahre 1866 (Berlin, 

'"*/). !H 51. 

in his usual boastful manner Canini claimed the authorship of Kossuth's plan. 

was an able though mercurial character who during his stay in the Balkans 

I I he Greek, Slav and Roumanian languages, urged the building of a canal at 

1 1, recommended the unification of the Catholic and Orthodox churches and 

i I issassins almost yearly, Marco Antonio [Canini], Vingt cms d'exil (Paris, 
IMiill), N. Iorga, "Un prevestitor al confederajiei balcanice: Marc' Antonio Canini," 
iHiiMr Academiei Romdne, Memoriile Sectiunii Istorice, XXXV (1912-1913), 107- 
III. 

i l Iorga, "Un ap6tre Italien de l'entente Carpatho-Balcanique: Marc' Antonio 

i i," Academic Roumaine, bulletin de la section historique, XVII (1930), 105. 

1 ''Rarely," he deplored, "has a man had such favorable conditions for making 
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had just broken out and King Otto overthrown. Canini at once 
plunged into the political fray, striving to transform the revolution 
into an irredentist war against Turkey. At the time, however, nego- 
tiations were being carried on with Britain for the cession of the 
Ionian Isles, so that Canini's activities were resented in official 
circles and he was branded by a deputy in the assembly as a charla- 
tan. 

In reply Canini published a pamphlet entitled Greece, Serbia and 
Italy in the Eastern Question, in which he argued that England was 
interested only in maintaining the status quo in the Near East anc 
in preserving the Ottoman Empire as a barrier against Russian ex- 
pansion. Greece should therefore not look to Britain for aid and 
should certainly not abandon the millions of countrymen under 
Turkish rule for the sake of 300,000 Ionians. Instead Greece should 
ally herself with Serbia. 

The holy alliance of the Slavo-Hellenes ought to proclaim the 
principle of non-intervention. With the aid of the united and syn- 
chronized movement of the Bulgars, Greeks, Serbs and Albanians 
subjugated to the Turks, one should be able to destroy Turkey in a 
few months. The moral and material aid of civilized Europe would 
probably be forthcoming to the Slavo-Hellenes. . . . Italy would cer- 
tainly lend a hand . . . their common efforts should be crowned with 
success. 80 

Canini's efforts went unheeded. British diplomacy was successful 
in helping to bring about an agreement by which the Danish Prince 
George should come to Greece, accompanied by the return of the 
Ionian Islands. On the day of the election of George, a day of cele- 
bration throughout Greece, Canini made a final gesture of defiance, 
He published an article with the title, "The mountain [the revolu- 
tion] has been delivered of a mouse." As Canini ruefully observed, 
"If I was not thrashed soundly, if I was not killed that day, I who, 
in the middle of public rejoicing dared to tell the people such harsh 
truths, it is because I also have my lucky star." 31 

In 1863 Canini finally returned to Italy where five years later he 
published his memoirs in which he urged Italian aid for the liberation 
of the Balkan Christians and pleaded once more for cooperation 
amongst the subject peoples. A single state in eastern Europe he con- 
sidered impossible because of the medley of races. "Therefore, no 
great united state in these countries of the eas't, but confederations." 
And these confederations would serve as an obstacle to Russia. 



1 



his name immortal in history as had hospodar Michael Obrenoyich in 1862. He lacked 
audacity, that audacity which makes great men." Canini, op. cit., 226. 
so Cited in Canini, op. cit., 258. 31 Ibid., 259. 



" Sooner or later Europe will set up a barrier against Russia, against 
lliis tide which is always advancing and which threatens to engulf 
everything. Reestablish Poland; create a Danubian confederation 
.itid a Byzantine confederation; link these two confederations under 
the name of the United States of the East. . . . The barrier is 
< i <;Ued." 32 

Garibaldi also was interested in the Eastern Question. In his 
memoirs Canini states that in 1862 he received from Garibaldi a 
proclamation which he translated into the various Balkan languages 
mid distributed. In this document Garibaldi warned the Balkan 
peoples that their struggles in the past had been stultified by lack 
ol cooperation. Questions of frontier lines and political organization, 
hi urged, were of secondary importance compared to the great ob- 
joctive, liberation. Accordingly, united action was essential. "Join 
liuiuls. Proclaim your fraternity and your alliance before the whole 
world. . . . On these terms your triumph in the coming struggle is 
Bliured." 33 

Mazzini also continued to work for a federation of the east Euro- 
i» in races despite the failure of his earlier efforts to reconcile them. 34 

I hiring the Crimean War he denounced the Western Powers for 
| li.unpioning Turkey and criticized Cavour for his policy of aiding 
i In- allies rather than attacking Austria. In place of bolstering the 
i loomed Ottoman Empire, Mazzini called for aid to the subject 
!'• ilkan races in order to raise "against the Muscovite empire a living 
I'M i ier of young associated nations" and eventually forming "a great 
1 1 H i federation . . . perhaps under the guiding impulse of the Hellenic 
i ii e." 86 Undaunted by the terms of the Treaty of Paris, Mazzini 
liiiMished between June 13 and June 19, 1857 his four Slavic Letters 
In the Italia del Popolo. In these he gave an outline of Slavic history 
End literature, urged the destruction of the Austrian and Turkish 
i i a pires and envisaged the formation of a Yugoslav state consisting 
ol Croatia, Carinthia, Serbia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
■Ulgaria. In his last letter he expressed confidence in the final libera- 
tion of the subject nationalities and urged that Italy should take the 
i' i'l in the struggle for their freedom, for if all the nationalities of 

"" Ibid., 174-177, 190. In later years Canini continued to urge periodically this 

I I deration program. See Marco Antonio Canini, Lettere al giornale "L'Adriatico" sulla 
|Mi -tioncBalcanica (Venice, 1886). 

M Cited by Canini, Vingt ans d'exil, 185. The text of the proclamation is also 

liven in C. Kerofilas, La Grecia e V Italia nel Risorgimento Italiano (Florence, 1919). 

IM 176. Garibaldi was extremely popular amongst Balkan revolutionists. Canini 

I itcs that in 1862 Bib Doda, the prince of the Mirdites, was ready to support Gari- 

i 'i l' 1 1 had he led an expedition against the Turks, and was willing to acknowledge him 

l mperor if the expedition proved successful. Canini, Vingt ans d'exil, 207. 

14 Cf . supra, 64, 65 . 36 Cited by Kerofilas, op . cit., 62. 
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Austria would cooperate, then the empire would rapidly crumble. 89 
The abdication of King Otto in 1862 gave Mazzini the oppor- 
tunity to write on the situation in Greece and the future of that 
country. He foresaw the expansion of Greece to include Albania, 
Epirus, Macedonia to Adrianople, the coast of Asia Minor from 
Sinope to Kilindria, the Ionian and Aegean islands and Crete, Rhode:; 
and Cyprus. Greece also was to occupy Constantinople and preside 
there over a confederation of nationalities formerly under the Otto- 
man Empire, but the federation was to be loose enough to avoid 
trouble between Greeks and Slavs. On June 26, 1866 Mazzini pre 
sented a somewhat similar plan in an article to the Dovere entitled 
"Missione italiana: vita internazionale," in which he advocated the 
overthrow of the Austrian and Ottoman Empires and the setting up 
of a Danubian and a Slavo-Hellenic federation. Constantinople 
should be a free and amphyctionic city and the confederations should 
be allied to Italy. 

In 1871, the year before his death, he wrote an article in Roma del 
Popolo in which he urged the same confederation plan which he had 
advanced in 1866 but in which he demanded speedy action for fc.n 
that the Yugoslavs might turn to Russia and make Constantinople 
a Slav capital. In that case instead of the three friendly Polish, Czech 
and Yugoslav federations, there would be "... 100 million SlavH 
dependent on a single tyrannical will." But Mazzini, with his supremo 
faith in the force of nationalism was confident of the future. "Tho 
Turkish and Austrian Empires," he wrote prophetically, "are irre- 
vocably condemned to die. The international life of Italy should try 
to hasten that death. And the hilt of the sword destined to slay them 
is grasped by Slavic hands." 37 

From this account of the Danubian federation movement of the 
eighteen fifties and eighteen sixties, the reasons for its failure are aj> 
parent. In the first place it failed to obtain any considerable support 
from the masses of the people. This was due partly to the fact that 
the peasantry was not sufficiently politically conscious, certainly not] 
to the extent of being willing to fight for the sake of forming a federa- 
tion with centuries-old enemies. Another difficulty was that the lead- 
ing spirits of the movement were mostly exiles who were thus com- 
pelled to carry on their revolutionary activities as best they could by 
long distance. The fundamental cause for failure, however, was tho 
fact that not one of the national groups involved was seriously inter- 

36 H. Bergmann, "Mazzini et les slaves." Le monde slave, II (May, 1918), 670-674 ; 
Kerofilas, op. cit., 57-61. \ 

37 J. Stansfeld, "Mazzini on the Eastern Question," Fortnightly Review, CXXIV 
(April 1, 1877), 559-579; Bergmann, he. cit., 682. 
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ruled in a federation. An analysis of the proposals made and the tac- 
lii :i followed can lead to no other conclusion. So long as their armies 
unc victorious in 1849 the Magyars refused to consider the conces- 
llom necessary to win the cooperation of the other races. It was not 
Until several years of exile had made it clear that no outside aid was 
fort 1 1 coming, that Kossuth was ready to modify his stand for the sake 
nl common action against Austria. Similarly the Serbs and the Rou- 
'" Lilians were willing to discuss cooperation and federation with the 
I (ungarians in 1853 and 1859 when the international situation seemed 
i IVOrable. The moment it changed, however, the negotiations were 
popped and the Hungarians were ignored and left to shift for them- 

■ Ives. 

In short, each of these groups was interested in the federation 

\ ement, not for its own sake, but only insofar as it might satisfy its 

I Itional aspirations. Once these were fulfilled, at least partially, by 
ni union of the Principalities and by the Ausgleich, the Danubian 
| 'iii.ition movement automatically became extinct. Incorrigible 
■In tionists like Mazzini continued to agitate for the overthrow 
|| i In- Ottoman and Hapsburg Empires and for the establishment of 
I ratic federations, but their activities were of little practical 

|| niiicance. Rather the center of interest now shifted to Belgrade 
III re Prince Michael was successfully negotiating with his neigh- 
bor! for the formation of a purely Balkan alliance system directed 
i .inly against Turkey rather than Austria. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST BALKAN ALLIANCE SYSTEM, 1860-1878 1 

The Balkan alliance system which was established in the eightn a 
sixties centred largely around the figure of Prince Michael of Serbia, 
Although probably not as great a man as his partiarchal sire, Michai 
did possess the character, the power and the patriotism necessary to 
win the support of the Yugoslavs. Ignatiev, the well-informed am 
shrewd Russian minister at Constantinople, described Michael an 
follows: "If Michael Obrenovich did not have quite the intelligent 
and the energy necessary for the great work of reconstruction of till) 
eastern Slavs, the nobility of his feelings, the honesty of his character 
and his well known patriotism had earned him universal esteem ami 
confidence and his position as a practically independent prince of it 
part of the Serbian nationality gave him great prestige in the eyol 
of the neighboring Slavs." 2 Michael had ruled Serbia for three year! 
until forced to flee in 1842. When he ascended the throne for tffl 
second time in September 1860, the country was thoroughly aroused 
by the events in Italy. Just as the Italians were being united into ono 
nation, so the Yugoslavs dreamed of being liberated from Austrian 
and Ottoman rule and being united into one great, independent South 
Slav state. Prince Michael shared these aspirations. His ambition wal 
to make Serbia the Piedmont of the Balkans. But since Serbia wji 
too weak to act alone, Michael devoted himself to the task of unitinjB 
the Balkan states in preparation for a war of liberation. 

The cooperation of Greece was essential for the success of Mi« 
chael's plans and the Greeks during the eighteen sixties were ready for 
such cooperation. They had taken practically no part in the Danu« 
bian federation movement of the previous decade, but the humiliation 
of their country during the Crimean War made them feel keenly thoj 
need for a united peninsula ready to act in common. 3 Moreover thl 
Italian war had aroused the people and stimulated the government 

1 Some of the material in this chapter has been published in L. S. Stavrianon, 
"The First Balkan Alliance System, 1860-1876," Journal of Central European Affain, 
II (October, 1942), 267-290. 

2 "Zapiski Grafa H. P. Ignatieva (1864-1874)," Izvestiya Ministervstva Inostran 
nykh Del (1914), book III, 1 14. (Hereafter referred to as Izvestiya.) Other description! 
of Michael are to be found in Aus dem Leben Konig Karls von Rumanien (Stuttgart, 
1894), I, 188; R. W. Seton-Watson, "Les relations de l'Autriche-Hongrie et de In 
Serbie entre 1868 et 1874; la mission de Benjamin Kallay a Belgrade," Le monde slavt 
(February, 1926), 212; Canini, Vingtans d'exil, 226. 

8 To enforce Greek neutrality, British and French forces occupied Piraeus from 
1854 to 1857. W. Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Successors 1801-1022 (Cann 
bridge, 1923), 219-225. 
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| •• action. On June 24, 1859, D. Kallergis was sent to Paris to as- 

• I | tain Napoleon's Near Eastern policy. Kallergis, like Michael, was 

llli ed that action in the Near East was impossible because of 

iHtlsh hostility. There now followed the Villafranca armistice. The 

• Irooks were disappointed, but the exploits of Garibaldi revived their 
Hopes. With the victories of the Red Shirts in Sicily, Calabria and 
i foples, the Greeks envisaged themselves sweeping in similar fashion 
tin iiugh Epirus, Macedonia and Crete. Gorchakov fanned the flames. 

• »n May 20, 1860 he issued a circular to all the governments denounc- 
ini the Porte's unfulfilled promises of reform and demanding a re- 

nitration of the problem. From St. Petersburg the Greek minister 

' tzo wrote, "Prepare yourself for further events; they will break 

miiI when the Italian affairs are over. Especially get on good terms 

-ili Paris at all cost!" 4 
Accordingly Kallergis in Paris made very confidential overtures 
!■■ I liouvenel, the French minister of foreign affairs, suggesting an 
■ llli lite of Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and possibly the Danubian 

f ipalities, with a view to the emancipation of the Balkans. 6 

1 I vcnel did not disapprove of the plan so the first step was taken 

I < week officer, Paleologue, who started conversations in Bel- 

| | "l, in the summer of 1860. No encouragement was received, how- 

. .is Milosh at this time was seriously ill and Michael naturally was 

|||1 Willing to commit himself to such an important undertaking under 

Hi h i ircumstances. 

Shortly afterwards, however, Milosh died and Michael, with his 

ill in of Balkan independence, became prince of Serbia. Accordingly 

iln spring of 1861, Otto sent Marc Renieris, one of the outstanding 

lit cries of the period, to Constantinople to open negotiations with 

ibian agent. 6 Soon after Renieris' arrival, Garashanin showed 

i III < onstantinople on a mission concerning the emigration of Mos- 

Iflll from Serbia. This was most fortunate as Garashanin was 

nly the most distinguished Serbian statesman and a staunch 

ilc of Balkan cooperation, but also Prince Michael's trusted 

1 ' i . The first conversation between Renieris, Garashanin and 

i bian agent, Petronievich, was held on April 19, 1861. Renieris 

■|llitlned that it was the view of Otto that the Eastern Question 

I I' I !><• settled by the Balkan states themselves by means of either 

- imi I elite of the four Balkan nations or a close alliance between 
Mid Serbia which Montenegro and the Principalities would 

nil and Lhentier, Histoire diplomatique, II, 456-458. 
II .iscaris, "La premiere alliance entre la GrSce et la Serbie," Le monde slave, 
H.iiiIkt, 1926), 391. 
irr did not then have a consul at Belgrade and was afraid of appointing one 
|f It'iti n| arousing the suspicious of the Porte. 
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be invited to join at the appropriate moment. On June 11 Garashanin 
notified Belgrade of the proposal and received instructions from 
Philip Christich, the Serbian foreign minister, accepting the principle 
of an entente with Greece and authorizing a continuation of the 
conversations. 7 

Now Garashanin and Renieris agreed first on the necessity for 
secrecy, especially for fear of Austrian intervention in case of 
leakage. Next they decided that the alliance should be restricted a 
the outset to Greece and Serbia as Cuza's government was too weal 
to be of much value and Montenegrin aid could be obtained when- 
ever necessary. They also agreed to despatch emissaries among the 
Christians in European Turkey in order to prepare them for an up- 
rising as well as to examine the country from a strategic viewpoint 
and estimate what forces Turkey maintained in the various provinces. 
A special effort was to be made to gain the support of those Albanians 
who were discontented with the Turkish regime. As for the Bulgarians, 
both the Greeks and the Serbs had little sympathy for them. They 
believed that an agreement with the Bulgarians would be difficult 
to arrange as no prominent Bulgarian was to be found "... of 
broad views, conscious of the future to which his country should 
aspire, and immune from the 'Russian fever.'" On the other hand 
they realized that it would hardly be possible to divide Bulgaria be- 
tween Greece and Serbia, so they decided that even if the Bulgarians 
were not formally invited to support the insurrection they would be 
drawn in by the example of their coreligionists. Thus no definite or 
detailed arrangement was made regarding the division of territory ak 
though it was generally agreed that in case of victory Greece would in 
principle have Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace and the islands 
of the archipelago while Serbia would obtain northern Albania, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro if the latter did not oppose 
union. Greece, being the only Balkan state which had diplomatic 
representatives in Europe, was to sound -very cautiously the vie^M 
of the Great Powers to these principles and to secure the support oij 
those favorably disposed. Finally both Greece and Serbia were to 
push their military preparations, consult each other before makin 
any moves and take steps to prevent premature local explosio 
which might compromise the final success of the two allies. 8 

Garashanin then departed from Constantinople leaving Ristich, 
who had just replaced Petronievich, to carry on the negotiations with 
Renieris. On November 3, however, Ristich received a despatch from 
Christich which was equivalent to an adjournment sine die of the 





7 Lascaris, he. tit., 393, 394. 



8 Ibid., 394-397. 



iin'ng of the projected alliance. After acknowledging the advantages 
..I l he proposed alliance, Christich perceived two obstacles to its 

I ning: internal conditions in Serbia and the necessity of obtaining 

II ins. 9 He added, however, that every effort would be made to fulfill 
the pro visions of the convention as if it actually had been signed. 

rhe Greek government was now becoming more and more preoccu- 
pied with internal difficulties which eventually led to the overthrow 

1 1» die Bavarian dynasty. Consequently it contented itself with the 
. urances of Serbia regarding the agreement in principles and on 
November 20, 1861 the Greek minister at Constantinople was author- 
lied to acknowledge receipt of the despatch and to inform Ristich 
thai although no convention had been signed Greece would con- 
fer herself already allied to Serbia. It was not until six years later 
thai the alliance projected at this time was realized. 10 

The Serbian government was not alone during this period in its 
Offorts to unite the Balkan people. Equally enthusiastic were the 
Bulgarian revolutionary leaders. The Bulgarian people as a whole 
Were beginning during this decade to become politically conscious, 
Iml independent action was out of the question. There was no hope 
0l vetting rid of Turkish rule without outside aid and the Bulgarian 
revolutionists consequently spent much time in the various Balkan 
i lipitals collecting arms, organizing insurgent bands and seeking the 
u i .port of foreign governments. Bucharest was a center of such 
Li livity, largely because of the large and prosperous Bulgarian com- 
munity in that city. Another center was Belgrade. During these 

us the relations between the Serbian and Bulgarian people were 
very cordial. Bulgarian exiles were given refuge and military training 
ierbia; Bulgarian students attended Serbian schools and Bulgarian 
books and periodicals were published in Belgrade. 11 Very naturally 
the leaders of the Bulgarian revolutionary movement looked to 
Serbia for aid in their struggle against the Turks. 

Thus it was that George Rakovski, 12 the acknowledged leader of 

•These obstacles were not fictitious. No regular, state-armed forces existed in 
li i Ma when Michael came to the throne. Jovanovic, Druga Vlada MiloSa i Michaila, 
171 173. 

10 Lascaris, loc. tit., 394-399. .'*■■„. 

11 M. D. Stragnakovitch, Oeuvre du rapprochement et de I union des Serbes et des 
li ut tares dans lepassS (Paris, 1930), 8-10, 21,22. . 

™ Rakovski was born in Kotel in 1818 and was sent to school in Constantinople 
I mi I left at an early age to join the revolutionary movement. He first became prominent 
ItH the leader of the Braila revolt of 1842 which was crushed by Albanian troops and 
r ikovski fled to Marseilles. Then he returned to Constantinople, later fought with 

I ln< Russians in the Crimean War and continued his agitation in the various Balkan 

I I inntries in behalf of Bulgarian freedom. Black, Constitutional Government in Bulgaria, 
'■; 39; Hajek, Bulgarien unter der Tiirkenherrschaft, 220-224; Radeff, La Macedome, 
125 228. 
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the Bulgarian revolutionists, turned to Michael as soon as the latin 
had become the ruler of Serbia. An agreement was reached by which 
the Bulgarians were to create a crisis by staging a revolt and MichaH 
was to follow with a declaration of war on Turkey. It is apparent I li.i i 
Serbian diplomacy was not exactly straightforward, for as has been 
noted, at about the same time Garashanin in Constantinople wa 
insisting that the Bulgarians be excluded from a Serbo Greek allian< i 
because they possessed no outstanding leader and were under Russian 
influence. 13 Ignorant of this, Rakovski began preparations for till 
uprising and organized a Bulgarian Legion in Belgrade. In the tnidil 
of these activities an incident occurred which upset the plans. On 
June 15, 1862 Belgrade was bombarded by its Turkish garrison 
Rakovski immediately called for a general revolt but the Powers in 
tervened, peace was patched up between the Turks and the Serb 
to the advantage of the latter, and Rakovski was left with nothinj 
to show for his efforts." 

Rakovski, however, persisted in his efforts and sought like Mi 
chael to build up a Balkan alliance against the Turks. With the aid oi 
Captain Peter Pejovich, an agent of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, 
he worked for an understanding between Greece, Serbia, Montenegro 
and the Bulgarians. In 1863 he went to Athens and saw varioil 
political and military leaders. In spite of his assurance that at least 
20,000 Bulgarian volunteers would be available in case of united ai 
tion against Turkey, it does not appear that he' received much en 
couragement. In a number of telegrams which he sent to Priii.. 
Michael from Athens, he complained that Greek cooperation wa 
unlikely because of the opposition of England and the tradition., I 
Hellenic distrust and fear of the Slavs. From Athens Rakovski wenl 
to Cetinje and Belgrade but since he received little encouragemnu 
he continued to Bucharest. There he turned to the idea of Bulgarian 
Roumanian cooperation. On March 20, 1864 he founded a journal, 
Bddouchtnost-Vutorul, which appeared in both Roumanian and Bui 
garian. Its motto was, "Friendship and Alliance, Right of National: 
ties," and its purpose was summed up in Rakovski's phrase, "Bui 
garians and Roumanians everywhere! the key of the Near East is in 
our hands." The journal, however, lasted for only ten weekly issm 
as the Bulgarian colony of Bucharest was shocked by its advanced 
social theories of political equality and land to the peasants. 16 

" At the * lme > Canini was aware of this situation but kept silent. Canini, Vingi 

14 A. Toshev, Balkanskite voini [The Balkan Wars] (Sofia 1929) I 71 72- T W 
Slfe^ '! « 1C ?=f 1 °i?r er ^ a and the Turkish Occupation," Slavonic Rev'iew,'xU (July! 
Ifflh 1 n 3 " 1 ^ 4 i ^ H (J an ? ar y> 1934 )> 409-429; XII (April, 1934), 646-658, D 
Mikoff, Pour le droit et la paix dans Us Balkans (Geneva 1919) 1 1 

16 Toshev, op. tit., I, 72-74; Hajek, op. cit., 229; Radeff, op. cit., 237-239 



During all this period Cuza's position in Roumania was extremely 
:li;iky 15 and finally on February 11, 1866 he was forced to abdicate. 
A Turkish occupation of the provinces was feared so in March 1866 a 
c i < mp of Bulgarians and Roumanians drew up the "Act of Union 
between the Bulgarians and the Roumanians" for their mutual pro- 
ti (lion. This "coalitiune sacra" or "holy union," as it was commonly 
■known, provided that the Bucharest. Bulgarian committee should 
■ Itablish similar central committees in Bulgaria and Serbia and that 
they in turn should found local committees in their respective states. 
I lie purpose of these committees, local and central, was to prepare 
I he people for a common revolt against the Turks and to create inde- 
pendent or autonomous states in Roumania, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Ipiius, Herzegovina, Albania and Bulgaria, all of which should 
I \ i ntually unite in a confederacy. However, when on May 10, 1866 
I arc-] was elected to the Roumanian throne the need for Bulgarian 
ml was over and the Union was ordered dissolved. 17 Rakovski, it 
li. Mild be noted, had not supported this "holy union" as he had by 
lliis time come to the conclusion that the Serbs, Roumanians and 
Other nationalities had only their own interests at heart and that the 
Bulgarians would, therefore, have to rely on their own strength. 
\> i ordingly, he spent the rest of his days organizing his fellow coun- 
1 | men for the work of national liberation. 18 

There now appeared in Bucharest a new organization, the Secret 
Bulgarian Central Committee, which turned to the Turks for cooper- 
. i Kin. Inspired by the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, it sent early in 
in'/, a petition to Sultan Abdul Aziz proposing a dual Turco- 
Uulgarian state in which the Sultan would be crowned as Tsar of the 
llnlgars as well as Sultan of the Turks. Undoubtedly this plan was to 
rlain extent a result of the struggle for a Bulgarian, exarchate 
in* h by this date had developed into a bitter Greco-Bulgar feud. 19 

'"So weak did Roumania appear that plans were made to hand the country over 

In Austria. During the 1863 Polish Revolution Napoleon III secretly suggested to 

i i i.riiich various territorial changes, including the liberation of Venetia in return 

i ii I lie acquisition of the Principalities. On the eve of the Austro-Prussian War this 

I linn was again brought forward, this time by Nigra, the Italian ambassador in Paris. 

ih .ncepted by Napoleon, but rejected by Austria and England. L. Asseline, His- 

,1c I'Autriche depuis la mort de Marie-Therise (Paris, 1877), 284; Pierre de la 

1 litre, l/istoire du second empire (Paris, 1899), IV, 581-583; Djuvara, op. cit., 411- 

II: 1 . 

" This account of the "holy union" is based on a manuscript kindly made avail- 
in die author by Mr. V. K. Sugareff of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 

1 A:; far back as 1863 when he was in Athens, .Rakovski told Canini: ' There is 

i Mir Lo be done here. . . . The Greeks only think of finding a European princelet 

ould deign to command them. . . . Italy has abandoned us. France does not 

. i n herself with us, as if the keys to the Balkans were not in our hands. Europe 

i recognize us. . . . However the Bulgarians are honest and brave!. . . I must 

nldii myself there, where there is at least a glimmer of hope." Canini, op. cit., 
'i.i 10 Cf., infra, 106, 107. 
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Thus similar schemes for Turco-Bulgarian cooperation had been ad- 
vanced in numerous articles between 1866 and 1869, particularly in 
the newspapers Narodnost and Makedonija. And when the Cretan 
revolt broke out in 1866 a group of Bulgarians under the leadership 
of Dr. Chomakovs sent a memoir to the Grand Vizier assuring him of 
their fidelity in case of trouble with Greece. The plan advanced in 
the 1867 memoir provided for the appointment by the Sultan of u 
Christian governor for Bulgaria who would head the administration 
and local armies and follow the advice of a representative assembly. 
It also called for a national militia headed by a Bulgarian commander, 
the recognition of Bulgarian as the official language in Bulgaria and 
the establishment of a "Bulgarian Orthodox Church" independent of 
any other church. Finally it pointed out frankly that the Ottoman 
Empire was menaced by various states — one planned to restore tho 
Byzantine Empire [Greece], another to extend its territory at the ex- 
pense of the Sultan [Serbia], and still another to occupy Constanti- 
nople [Russia]. The creation of the Turco-Bulgarian state, it was ar- 
gued, would eliminate to a great extent the possibility of such foreign 
intervention. But if the plan were not adopted, the Bulgarians would 
be compelled to look elsewhere for relief. This plan, however, received 
little encouragement from either the Bulgars or the Turks so thai: 
the sponsoring committee petered out by the end of 1868. 20 

In the meantime the situation both in the Balkans and in western 
Europe, had become unusually favorable for united Balkan action, 
In the summer of 1866 the Cretans had broken into open revolt, 
convoked a general assembly at Sphakia, declared their independence 
of the Ottoman Empire and proclaimed their union with the Hellenic 
kingdom. 21 Immediately Greco-Turkish relations became strained and 
Greece eagerly sought an alliance with Serbia. 22 Similarly Michael 
considered the moment opportune as the Porte was engaged with 
the Cretan revolutionaries and Greece would be easier to come tfl 
terms with in view of her difficulties with Turkey. 23 Moreover 
Austria-Hungary, after the defeat at Sadowa, would be unlikely to 
intervene or to occupy Bosnia-Herzegovina in case of trouble in tho 
Balkans. 24 As for Russia, the Tsar was anxious to marry PrincesH 
Olga to King George of Greece and he therefore supported Greece on i 
the Cretan question and favored a Greco-Serb alliance in case of war 

20 Toshev, op. cit., I, 81, 82; E. Engelhardt, La question macedonienne, etat actucl, 
solution (Paris, 1906), 134, 135; Hajek, op. cit., 209, 230-233; Radeff, op. cit., 242 
244. 

21 Crete had been returned to Turkey by the London Protocol of February 20, 
1830, but the island was frequently convulsed by revolts. Details of the 1866 revolt 
are given in Driault and LheYitier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 180-320. 

22 Lascaris, loc. cit., 399, 404. a3 Izvestiya (1914), book III, 113, 114. 
24 Ibid. (1914), book III, 114, US. 



w i I h Turkey. 25 France also was favorably inclined towards the Balkan 
nations 26 until the Rhine question compelled Napoleon to draw close 
to Austria in preparation for future trouble with Prussia. 27 Finally, 
the I Balkan peoples themselves were psychologically ready for revolt 
by L866. Ignatiev, who was undoubtedly the best informed ambassa- 
doi In Constantinople, described the situation as follows: 

The events in Crete and the impotence of the Turkish govern - 
"n "I in suppressing the insurrection had a general rebound in all 
partfl of the Ottoman Empire. Ruined by taxes and having nothing 

e to lose, exasperated by the arbitrary acts of authority and disil- 

lll iloned as to the promised reforms, finally, stirred up by secret soci- 

• ties, the people restrained themselves with all the more difficulty 
HI <w that the prestige of the Porte and of the Sultan had been greatly 

promised by recent events. . . . A serious uprising could have 

'red in 1866 ... if the German war had continued another few 

lllHlllllS. 28 

As a result of this favorable situation several Balkan alliances 

IPire signed during the next few years. This alliance system was 

Dftied, as might have been expected, upon the two strongest states, 

'Ih.i and Greece. The first of these agreements was between Serbia 

mil Koumania. Relations between the two countries had been close 

■ 1862 when Cuza had cooperated, despite the protests of Britain 

• in I Austria, in the shipment of arms from Russia to Serbia. 29 Four 

" later, on August 18, 1866, the Greek consul at Bucharest, 
1 hlonis, reported to Athens that a Serbo-Roumanian alliance had 
Men signed on May 26, 1866, and he despatched a copy of the treaty 

H In his memoirs Ignatiev states that: "I sought to favor the entente which M. 

1 ii and M. Ristitch were charged with elaborating at Constantinople." Ibid. 

|9I l)i book III, 104. It will be seen later that the Russians also encouraged a Serb- 
1 ill] 'i agreement. See also Riker, op. cit., 393. 

I ii .u-cordance with the principle of nationality Napoleon favored Balkan libera- 
from Turkish rule and freedom from Russian and Austrian domination. Serbia 

Ii u 'rd as the nucleus of a future Yugoslav state and the Porte was urged by the 
1 nrli government to consider seriously Serbian aspirations. The Austrian govern- 

bjected to this policy and made it clear that any increase of Serbian strength 

I< pcudence would be opposed. To counter Austrian influence in the Balkans 

I'l'i in Ii government proposed on January 1, 1867 a conference of the Great Powers 

i'iihh the Cretan question, the relations of Greece with her neighbors, and the 

lion "I the Christians in Turkey. V. PopoviC, Politika Francuske i Austrije na 

\hu a vreme Napoleona III [French and Austria Policy in the Balkans in the 

i/ ■ / Napoleon III] (Belgrade, 1925), 168-170. 

I I n.iliev commented on French policy as follows: "... Napoleonic France, in 
1 ' loser to the Hapsburg Empire, acted with the arriere pensee of preparing the 

I lor a campaign on the Rhine . . . she wished, on the other hand, to assure 

• M i 'I England's cooperation, understanding that the issue of the Eastern Question 

11 ly one on which Great Britain could be led to give any degree of support." 

(1914), book IV, 85. See also M. Lheritier, "Le trait6 d'alliance entre la 
i l.i Scrbie," Revue des etudes napoleoniennes, XXII-XXIII (September- 
i , I "24), 133, 134; Driault and Lh6ritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 193. 
■■■Hw (1914), book III, 99, 100. 
"'•III. Bratianu, "Politica externa a lui Cuza VodS. si desvoltarea ideii de unitate 
' Unlit," Rcvista Istoricd Rom&nd, II (1932), 136-141; Riker, op. cit., 385-402. 
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which he had been able to obtain from a Roumanian official. Accord- 
ing to this version the treaty provided that at a date to be mutually 
agreed upon, the two contracting parties were to inform the Porte 
of their decision to discontinue payment of their tribute. If this should 
result in a Turkish attack on either party, the other was to aid with 
a force of not less that 5000 fully equipped men. In case of defeat, 
the protection of Russia was to be invoked. In case of victory, Serbia 
was to extend her frontiers at the expense of Turkey, while Rou- 
mania, limited by the Danube, was to receive financial indemnity. 
Finally the prince of Serbia was entrusted with the task of communi- 
cating the treaty to the prince of Montenegro and of inviting the 
latter to participate in the execution of the convention. 30 

The Serbs denied the existence of any such treaty but Ignatiev 
in Constantinople assured his Greek fellow minister, Delyannis, that 
the treaty had been signed by the plenipotentiaries. He added that 
Michael hesitated to ratify the treaty because of the dangers in- 
volved but he expressed the opinion that it would be ratified with a 
few modifications. True enough Ghionis later informed Athens that 
the treaty had been ratified after a slight change in the clause on 
military aid. It appears, however, that the date given, May 26, 1866, 
is incorrect. The signature, N. Valanesco, which the treaty bore, was 
that of Nicolae Rosetti Balanescu, who was minister of foreign af- 
fairs from August 29, 1863 to October 29, 1865. It was not Balanescu, 
but Petru Mavrogheni, who was Roumanian foreign minister in May 
1866. The correct date of the treaty, therefore, is probably 1865 
rather than 1866. At any rate the treaty was never put into practice 
and a completely new alliance was signed by Roumania and Serbia 
in January, 1868. 31 

In conformity with the provisions of the Serbian-Roumanian con- 
vention, a treaty was signed on September 23, 1866 between Serbia 
and Montenegro. The text of this treaty has not been published and 
it is known only that it was concluded with the aid of Russian diplo- 
macy and that it provided for the abdication of Prince Nicholas and 
for the creation of a united Serbian-Montenegrin state under the 
Serbian dynasty. In the event of Michael's death, Prince Nicholas 
was to be his successor. 32 

Michael also renewed his contacts with the Bulgarian revolution- 

80 The text of this treaty is given in appendix A. 

31 Bratianu, loc. cit., 141. Bratianu also suggests that this might have been merely 
a preliminary draft rather than a regular treaty. 

32 V. Pirodanac, Knez Michailo i zajedmlka radnja balkanskih naroda [Prince 
Michael and the Movement for the Unification of the Balkan Peoples] (Belgrade, 1895), 
36-38; H. Batowski, "Le mouvement panbalkanique et les difflrents aspects des rela- 
tions inter-balkaniques dans le pass6," Revue internationale des etudes balkaniqucs, 
II (1938), 341; Toshev, op. cit., I, 74; Z. S. Tomitch, La formation de Vital yougoslavo 



aries and came to an agreement with them in the spring of 1867. A 
group of Bulgarians in Bucharest had organized a new committee, 
the Benevolent Society, which had pan-Slav tendencies and was in- 
I crested in getting Russian aid rather than in cooperating with the 
Roumanians or the Serbians. 33 In this period, however, Russia was 
more inclined to back Michael than the unorganized Bulgarians. 
Thus the Benevolent Society found it necessary to turn to Belgrade. 
The situation has been well described by Michaelov, a prominent 
member of the Society. 

In 1867 I was fortunate to be a member of the old committee 34 in 
Bucharest, presided by the late Christo Georgieff. During that year 
l he idea for the liberation of our country revived in us and at the 
Initiative of the Russian diplomatic agent, Baron Offenberg, and of 
the Serbian, Magazinovitch, several persons from all large Bulgarian 
l owns were invited to consider the way in which it will [sic] be pos- 
llble to draw nearer to the Serbian government and prepare our fu- 
Inre liberation, because Russia made us understand, that her aid 
would be possible only through Serbia, as all Europe would be aroused 
Rgainst her if it were given directly. 35 

This group formulated on January 26, 1867 a program providing 
for the creation of a Serbo-Bulgarian state to be headed by Prince 
Michael and his successors. The relations between the two races were 
IpCCified in detail and provisions were made for common defence, 
BUrrency, administrative system, national church and national em- 
blems. The plan was handed to the Serbian representative in Bu- 
i barest who relayed it to Belgrade. There it was warmly received. On 
Ftbruary 2, 1867 Garashanin replied that the program was entirely 
"Uisfactory and he urged that it be popularized amongst the Bul- 
garian volunteers, after which it would be signed. "Please read this 
utter," he concluded, "to the gentlemen who signed the program and 
Mil (hem that Prince Michael approves what they have done and 
encourages them and wishes them success for their holy cause which 
I ill be accomplished with the aid of God." 36 



1 1 ' iris, 1927), 32. With the assassination of Michael, Nicholas laid claim to the Serbian 

• I <■ and continued to do so after the accession of Milan. See Jovanovic, Druea vladu, 

\iiloU i Mihaila, 452. »* Hajek, op. cit., 233, 234. 

"* Most of its members were influential, wealthy, and generally conservative 

ibers of the Bulgarian community, so it came to be known as the "old committee" 

1 1 nist to the young men with radical social ideas who followed Rakovski. 

"• ( iled by S. Radeff, "The Serbo-Bulgarian Agreement of 1867 for a Yougoslav 
1 niifcderation," Pages from Bulgarian Life (1927), 27. This publication is the year 
1 V | mblished by the Bulgarian Student Association of New York, 

"' 1 iled by Toshev, op. cit., I, 76. For the text of the Bulgarian program, see ibid., 
76. 
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The Bulgarian committee, however, was anxious to conclude a 
formal treaty with the Serbian government and, accordingly, a soil 
of national convention was called at Bucharest. Between seventy and 
eighty delegates from all parts of Bulgaria assembled and on April 17, 
1867, adopted a new program. This was practically identical to thai 
of January except that the new state was to be known as Yugoslavia 
rather than Serbia-Bulgaria, and, far more important, it specifically 
stated that the Bulgarian portion of the state was to consist of Bul- 
garia, Thrace and Macedonia. Moreover the program was concluded 
by the nomination of a committee of seven with instructions to con- 
clude an agreement on the following conditions: The agreement 
should be in force the day it was signed and the Serbian government 
should consider itself bound by the agreement to render all the ma- 
terial and moral assistance necessary for the attainment of the com- 
mon end. 37 

This document was taken to Belgrade where two representatives 
of the committee, Shopov and Koloni, presented it to Garashanin. 
The latter expressed his full approval, and after some delay an audi- 
ence was obtained with Prince Michael, who also found the plan ac- 
ceptable. Finally the following official communication was issued: 38 
To the Board of the Bulgarian Benevolent Society: 

I have received your protocol (minutes of the meeting) of April 
5/17, 1867, sent to me through the Serbian representative in Bucha- 
rest in regard to some benevolent objects. Having examined the con 
tents of these minutes, I find that nothing stands in the way of these 
benevolent objects being furthered by Serbia also. Therefore, in full 
agreement with the basis of the proposed points we will take steps 
for action, leaving the details to negotiations for a complete under- 
standing. 

J. GARASHANIN. 

Belgrade 

May 22, 1867. 

Despite its cautious wording this note does represent Serbia's 
acceptance in principle of the Bulgarian conditions. The significance 
of this acceptance is apparent. For the first time a plan for a united 
Yugoslav state had been agreed upon and officially accepted, and 
equally significant, Macedonia and Thrace were definitely recog- 
nized as Bulgarian. 39 

37 The text of this April program is given in appendix B. 

38 Cited by Toshev, op. tit.-, I, 81 ; Radeff, he. cit., 29. 

39 Toshev, op. cit., I, 86, 87. Brief accounts of these Serbo-Bulgarian negotiation* 
are given in Devas, La nouvelle Serbie, 203-206; Mishew, The Bulgarians in the Past, 
386-391 ; I. Slivensky, La Bulgarie depuis le traite de Berlin et la paix dans les Balkans 
(Paris, 1927), 193, 194; R. Pinon, "Une confederation balkanique," Revue des deux 
mondes, LVII (June 15, 1910), 803, 804; Petrovich, L'union et la conference balkanique, 
22-24; Hajek, op. cit., 233, 234; Radeff, op. cit., 241, 242; Stragnakovich, op. cit., 
10-13. 
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More important than any of these agreements which Michael had 
Ihus far concluded was his alliance with Greece on August 26, 1867. 
Before considering this treaty it should be noted that Greece like 
Serbia, had been attempting to come to an understanding with her 
neighbors. Negotiations were begun first with Roumania. In January 
1867 foreign minister Tricoupis sent Michael Antonopoulos to Bu- 
charest on the pretext of giving to Prince Carol, on behalf of King 

< leorge, the Grand Cross of the Order of the Savior. The real purpose 
of, the mission is revealed in the instructions of Tricoupis to Antono- 
poulos: 

There [Bucharest] you will take part in secret conversations with 
the Prince, his counsellors and other political men whom you think 
1 1 useful to inform of the desire of the Greek government to tighten 
the bonds of friendship which unite Greece and Roumania, and of our 
conviction that the peoples of the East must live in fraternal under- 
i. mding in order to succeed, by their collaboration, in their elected 
liisk. . . . 40 

Several days after the departure of Antonopoulos, the Roumanian 
nt to France, Balaceanu, stopped at Athens with an autographed 
lil lerfrom Prince Carol to King George and with secret instructions 
from the Prince to discuss the solution of the Eastern Question with 
the Greek government. After several conversations Balaceanu and 
I i icoupis agreed on three principles which were to serve as a basis 
for an entente: 

1. The Eastern Question should be solved by the common action 

< if t he Christians of the Orient without foreign aid ; 

2. The situation in the Near East should be based on the principle 
"I nationalities; 

3. An agreement should be reached among the four Christian 
Itates regarding the action to be taken and the necessary prepara- 
tlons. 

Meanwhile Antonopoulos had arrived at Bucharest on February 6 
II nd on the next day presented Prince Carol with the letter and the 
decoration from King George. In return the Prince expressed interest, 
"... in the welfare and in the progress of the Hellenic nation as well 

iu the events which are occurring in the island of Crete." 41 However 
no entente resulted from these negotiations. The reasons are revealed 
mi (he following excerpts of a letter (November 3, 1866) from P. Mav- 
royheni, Roumanian minister for foreign affairs, to Leon Melas, 
I ii csident of the Central Committee in Athens in favor of the Cretans: 

I would therefore be more than happy, Mr. President, if I could 
In* of some assistance to the cause of this handful of heroes, to the 



40 Cited by Lascaris, loc. cit., 420. 



41 Cited in ibid., 421. 
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cause of the people of Crete. . . . However, the complete disorganiza 
tion in which the former regime has left them, the violent passions 
which are always the immediate result of every revolution and of so- 
cial changes when they reach the people, have paralyzed their ex- 
terior action, for the time being, and concentrated it on domestic 
questions which are the order of the day. 42 

Probably there were other factors involved in addition to internal 
difficulties. Undoubtedly the Roumanian government considered it 
unwise to ally itself with Greece at a time when the Cretan revolt 
threatened to precipitate a Greco-Turkish war. Certainly domestic 
considerations were not allowed to stand in the way of an alliance 
with Serbia. On the other hand the internal situation in Roumania 
was definitely unsatisfactory. On September 30, 1867 the Roumanian 
vice-agent in Belgrade, Prohaska, reported that, "In short Serbia 
possesses what Roumania unfortunately lacks to work miracles in 
progress: well regulated finances, general respect for the law, real 
peace and harmony of her citizens. . . ," iZ 

The negotiations with Roumania were but one of many that the 
Greek government was conducting at this time. In view of the situa- 
tion in Crete and the encouragement of Ignatiev 44 attempts were 
made to form alliances with Montenegro, Serbia and even with Egypt. 
On February 23, 1867 the Greek consul general in Egypt was given 
secret instructions to begin negotiations for an alliance with the vice- 
roy. As a result of pressure from the consul general and Ignatiev, the 
viceroy made representations to the Sultan regarding Turkish policy 
in Crete and urged moderation. Extremely irritated, the Sultan re- 
plied that he would henceforth do without Egyptian troops, thus 
leaving the viceroy no basis for further intervention. However, no! 
evidence of additional Greco-Egyptian cooperation is available. 48 
Similarly in April 1867 the Greek government notified Prince Nicho- 
las of its desire to begin secret negotiations for an entente but no 
further data is available on this subject. As in the case of Egypt, its 
appears that in all probability no definite agreement was reached. 48 

On August 26, 1867, however, the Greek government did sign a 
treaty of alliance with Serbia, the treaty which was the keystone of 
the whole alliance system. The negotiations had begun in May 1866 
when Michael Antonopoulos approached Ristich in Constantinople 
to determine the basis on which the Serbian government would re- 

42 Cited in ibid., 423. 

43 N. lorga, Correspondence diplomatique roumaine sous le roi Charles 1, 1866-1880 
(Paris, 1923), 24. 

44 Izvestiya (1914), book III, 104; Driault and Lhfiritier, Histoire diplomatique, 
III, 227. 46 Driault and Lh6ritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 227, 228. 

46 S. T. Lascaris, La politique exterieure de la Grece avant et apres le congres de Berlin 
(Paris, 1924), 33. 
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sume the conversations interrupted in 1861. On June 12, 1866 An- 
tonopoulos reported that the principal conditions of the Serbians 
were first, that a new government be formed in Greece under Cou- 
moundouros, who was regarded as well disposed to Serbia, and sec- 
ondly, that military preparations be speeded up in Greece as they had 
been badly neglected in recent years. The Serbians also made other 
conditions regarding propagandist activities, military strategy and 
diplomatic preparations and in September 1866 Captain Ljubomir 
Ivanovich, Serb military attache at Constantinople, was sent to 
Greece to estimate the military strength of the country. His decision 
was that the military forces of Greece were insufficient for serious 
action and not in a state to undertake a war in the near future. Thus 
since the Serbians considered the Greek government in office unsatis- 
factory and Greek military strength feeble, the negotiations lapsed. 
In the second half of 1866 the two countries confined themselves to 
exchanging friendly notes whenever the occasion arose. 47 

On December 30 a new Greek government came into power with 
Coumoundouros as President of the Council and Tricoupis minister 
of foreign affairs. Both of these statesmen favored closer Balkan co- 
operation so that instructions were sent to Delyannis in Constantin- 
ople pointing out the necessity of a Serbo-Greek alliance which should 
had to an entente between the four Balkan powers. A willingness was 
also expressed to increase military expenditures and to prepare the 
< liristians in Turkey for revolt while both allies were to oppose any 
power that should attempt to acquire territory in European Turkey. 48 

Delyannis thereupon began negotiations with Ristich on January 
(8, 1867 but immediately difficulties arose regarding the division of 
territory. In 1861 it had been agreed in principle that Greece should 
obtain Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace and the islands, while 
Serbia should have northern Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Mon- 
tcnegro. In 1866 Ristich and Antonopoulous had accepted this ar- 
i.nigement as a base for future negotiations but now Ristich claimed 
hi addition the area known as "Old Serbia" which he defined as the 
lerritory between the Drin and the Iskir. In other words, the Serbs 
Were now claiming for the first time northern Macedonia. Greece was 
noi prepared to accept this partition and suggested that no definite 
division be made in advance, but the Serbs insisted on the partition of 
Macedonia. Other proposals were considered but none proved satis- 
factory and by the end of March the negotiations had lapsed. 

The conversations were soon resumed, however, because of the 
anient increases in Greece and the encouragement of Russia. By 



47 Lascaris, he. cit., 400, 401. 



" Ibid., 405. 
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May 1867 Tricoupis was able to notify Delyannisof the formation of 
four new battalions, the purchase of war munitions, the departure of 
naval officers for the purchase of warships and the impending realiza- 
tion of a loan for further arming. An alliance with Greece was thus 
becoming more and more valuable, In addition both the Tsar and 
General Ignatiev pressed for a Serbo-Greek alliance. When S. Me- 
taxas, the new Greek minister to St. Petersburg, presented his cre- 
dentials in the beginning of March 1867, the Tsar asked him for news 
of the progress of the negotiations and continued to ask him on every 
occasion. Similarly when King George went to Russia for his marriage 
with Grand Duchess Olga the Tsar again emphasized the advantages 
of an alliance. 49 

Thus from the end of May the meetings of Ristich and Delyannis 
became more frequent and finally the Serbian government suggested 
that Greece send an agent to Belgrade in the hope that direct conver- 
sations with the Prince and his councillors would more easily lead to 
an entente. Tricoupis replied that the sending of even a secret agent 
would arouse the suspicions of Turkey and suggested that a meeting 
be arranged in some town outside. The little Austrian town of Me- 
hadia near the frontier of Wallachia was selected and Tricoupis chose 
for this mission his personal friend, deputy Zanos. On arriving at 
Vienna Zanos was agreeably surprised to learn that Prince Michael, 
accompanied by Ristich, had just arrived at his estate "Ivanka" near 
Pressburg. The Prince invited Zanos to spend several days at his 
chateau but it was decided that such a visit might easily prove com- 
promising. Instead it was arranged to hold a meeting at the watering 
place, Voeslau, an hour's distance from Vienna. 60 

Before the negotiations were transferred to Voeslau, two meetings 
were held in Vienna, the one between the Prince and Zanos, the other 
between the Serbian ministers and Zanos. At the first meeting, held 
on August 15, Zanos emphasized the necessity for an alliance and 
declared that secondary matters, meaning the territorial problem, 
should nol be allowed to stand in the way. The Prince agreed with 
Zanos on the desirability of an alliance and several times expressed 
his regret that an entente had not been arranged sooner, but he hinted 
that a preliminary territorial agreement was essential. The Prince 
left the same evening for "Ivanka" and on August 18 Zanos met 

49 Izvestiya (1914), book III, 104; Lascaris, loc. cit., 408; Driault and Lhentier, 
Histoire diplomatique, III, 226, 227. 

60 Zanos pretended that his purpose was to take the hydrotherapic cure of the 
famous Dr. Friedmann on the advice of the laryngologist Scoda whom he actually 
consulted in order to completely conceal the real purpose of the trip. Even the Greek 
minister to Vienna, Ypsilantis, was not at the time informed of what was on foot. 
To further ensure secrecy Zanos signed his reports "Rossignol." 



Garashanin, Ristich and Petronievich 51 at the Oesterreichischen Hof. 
The first question discussed was military preparations and the date 
of war, which was set, with little difficulty, for March 1868. The im- 
portant territorial question was next considered. Zanos argued that 
it was useless to discuss or to define territorial claims at this early 
stage and that it would be preferable to wait until the outbreak or the 
termination of the war when it would be known what territory would 
be available for division. Michael, however, insisted that at least the 
minimum territorial claims be included in the treaty and Zanos finally 
;i greed to this condition. There next arose the question of whether the 
minimum limits should be defined on the basis of territory or popula- 
l ion. Zanos favored the latter but since Michael favored territorial 
ili vision, Zanos again gave way and asked what the minimum Serbian 

< I aims were. As before, these included Old Serbia. Zanos accordingly 
offered Bosnia-Herzegovina for Serbia and Thessaly, Epirus and 

< !rete for Greece but if Serbia insisted on Old Serbia, then Greece 
would insist on Macedonia, meaning the area between Thessaly, 
Thrace, the Aegean and the Balkan mountains. After a long discus- 
sion the meeting was ended and Garashanin left for "Ivanka." 52 

Voeslau was now made the centre of negotiations and on August 
' I l here arrived Michael's aide-de-camp, Ivanov, with instructions to 
accept the arrangement allocating Bosnia-Herzegovina to Serbia and 

I 'hessaly and Epirus to Greece. With this important question settled 
D seventeen article treaty of alliance was drafted with little difficulty. 53 

I I was agreed that by March 1868 Serbia should have an army of at 
least 60,000 men plus reserves and that Greece should have an army 
ol M),000 and as large a navy as possible (article 1). March 1868 was 
1101 to be a compulsory date for war, both parties having the right to 
i ii ,1 pone the date if either found it necessary 54 (article 2). Should the 
I hi kish government attack either party, the other was bound to come 
to (he assistance of the attacked state with all its resources as if at 
w.i i with the Ottoman government 55 (article 3). Article 4 set forth the 
n i iiiimum territorial claims already agreed upon. 56 

Due to the insistence of Zanos the alliance was to remain in force 

" I Vtronievich had just arrived from his post at St. Petersburg. 
11 Lascaris, loc. cit., 410-413. 

1 The texts of the alliance and of the supplementary agreements are given in 
H|)|)(*ndixC. 

'■' Later in a protocol signed in Athens on January 10, 1868 it was agreed that, 
. I he term fixed in article 2 of the treaty for March 1st shall be prorogued to Sep- 
i' in I hi 1 , 1868." Cited by Lascaris, loc. cit., 414. 

' ■ The Serbs had proposed that the party not attacked should be obliged . ._. to 
1 1 1 i| mii ■) the attacked party by all possible means, but without entering formally into 
>> " Zanos considered this insufficient and changed the article to read "... acting 
I II ii were at war with the Ottoman Government."/^., 415. 

M I ,ascaris comments that the population of Bosnia-Herzegovina was a good deal 
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even after the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Thessaly ;iml 
Epirus, until all the aims of the entente should be realized (article 5). 
What these were was revealed in article 7 57 which provided that in 
case of acquisitions greater than those envisaged in article 4, a special 
treaty would be concluded to fix the frontiers of the allies and to 
guarantee by a perpetual alliance the results of their common effort ti 
The second paragraph of article 7 provided that in the case of till 
provinces not mentioned in article 4, 

It is understood that one will not lose sight of the respect due to tho 
will of the people who, after taking up arms in the struggle, might ex- 
press the solemn wish either to annex themselves to the contracting 
parties or to form theselves into separate but confederated state:. 
In the latter case, the Constitution which governs the confederation 
should be discussed and regulated by common agreement of Greece 
and Serbia and the countries which will take part in the confedera- 
tion. 68 

It is interesting to note this reference to a confederation of independ- 
ent Balkan states in a treaty designed to liberate people still unde] 
Turkish rule. The comment of Zanos is suggestive. 

Knowledge of the future certainly goes beyond the power of man, and 
the form under which the liberated provinces will establish themselvi-u 
is still unknown. But if ever the idea of a confederation were to tri- 
umph and the different races of European Turkey were to be united 
on such a basis, why not consecrate in the first treaty concluded 
between the principal Christian states of the east, the idea that thj 
institutions of the future confederation should be regulated by com- 
mon consent of these two states and of those who take part in tin- 
Council of the independent peoples ? B9 

The principle of the Balkans for the peoples of the Balkans wai j 
also affirmed. "The contracting parties are obliged to oppose with all! 
their power and by all their combined means, any dismemberment of J 
European Turkey by which any part of its territory would fall undfll 
the power of a foreign sovereign. They will work together and sepa 



greater than that of Thessaly and Epirus and that in case of a successful war Serblii 
would have gained her independence, another advantage to which Greece woul<l 
have contributed. This is true but on the other hand there was a greater likelihood of 
Serbia finding it necessary to go to the aid of Greece, than of Greece to the aid of! 
Serbia Moreover Serbia was a more powerful military power than Greece, As regard* 
Crete, Zanos made the reservation in a separate act that in case Crete were annexed to 
/m C AT> Serbia C ° Uld n0t Claim anotIier Turkish province as compensation. Ibid,,, 

57 Article 6 provided that when war started neither ally could conclude a separall 
peace or armistice. 

I s Cited by Lascaris, he. tit., 416, 417. Tricoupis had called for such a provision li 
his instructions to Zanos: "In the case of a more complete success, the countries not 
included in the minimum provisions, will be disposed of in conformity with the prj 
dominant principles of the century." Cited, ibid., 416. 69 Cited, ibid., 417. 
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rately, each by the means at his disposal, to make it known to other 
powers that the Christian East belongs to them." 60 (article 8). 

Provision was also made for the propagandizing and arming of the 
( 'hristians in European Turkey, particularly the Albanians whose aid 
( iarashanin considered essential as they were situated between the 
(Week and Serbian sections of European Turkey (articles 9, 10). As 
for the other Balkan nationalities it was provided lhat Serbia should 
Becure Montenegrin adherence to the alliance and that both parties 
ulio.uld seek the adherence of Roumania (article 11). It has previously 
been noted that a Serbo- Montenegrin alliance was signed on Sep- 
tember 23, 1866, that a Serbo-Roumanian alliance was signed on May 
26, 1865 or 1866, and that Greece early in 1867 had unsuccessfully 
lought an entente with Roumania. But there is no evidence to indi- 
Cate that either Roumania or Montenegro later joined this Greco- 
Serb alliance, although a Serbo-Roumanian alliance was signed on 
January 1868. 

Provision was also made for a military convention "... intended 
to regulate specifically all matters relevant to the operations of the 
I wo allied armies and to the policies which they must follow in con- 
formity with the common interest." 61 Finally it was specified that the 
l reaty remain secret in order to facilitate the attainment of the aims 
(article 15) ; that King George and Prince Michael ratify the treaty in 
person 62 (article 16); and that ratifications be exchanged within six 
u irks 63 (article 17). 

On August 26, 1867 this treaty of alliance was signed at the Hotel 
ttcllevue. Zanos wrote, "May it be the precursor of the liberation of 
the Christian peoples still enslaved." 64 

With the return of Zanos to Athens the treaty was sent to King 
< reorge for ratification. On September 14, 1867 he signed it at Frank- 
KOI l on Main with two reservations. The first one reaffirmed the right 
M either party to postpone the date set in article 2 and the second 

I ad both powers to refrain from provoking Turkey to aggression. 

In January 1868 ratifications were exchanged and on February 16, 
1 668 the military convention provided for in the treaty was signed. 

ISefore estimating the significance of this Greco-Serbian treaty, it 
i necessary to consider the last of this series of inter-Balkan treaties, 
be Serbo-Roumanian alliance of January 1868. The text of this alli- 
um ■ has not been revealed but Engelhardt has published a version 

- •» Cited, ibid., 417. 
nl Cited, ibid,, 424. In view of the urgency of this convention, it was agreed ver- 
■lly I fiat the delegate sent to Athens for the exchange of ratifications would at the 
lllliii' time also sign the military convention. 

** This was included at the insistence of Prince Michael. 
This last provision was not observed. 



64 Cited by Lascaris, he. cit., 425. 
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which, although apocryphal, is probably fairly close to the original 
According to this version the signatories agreed to cooperate arid 
whenever possible to follow a common policy in their relations willi 
the Great Powers and Turkey. They also were to work for the email 
cipation of the Christians under Turkish rule, and in case of war they 
were to furnish 60,000 men each and to conduct a common militni v 
campaign. The most important provision was that on territorial 
claims. According to article 8, which was to be kept secret, in case of 
victory Roumania was to obtain the islands of the Danube delta and 
the region between the Rustchuk- Varna line and the Black Seffl 
while Serbia was to acquire Old Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Bulgaria except for the region assigned to Roumania. 65 . 

As might be expected, this last provision has stirred up much con 
troversy. According to the memoirs of King Carol of Roumania the 
accord with Serbia was of a purely platonic character. Serbian histor- 
ians have repeated this assertion while Bulgarian historians have <\ 
pressed the opinion that the treaty was more than merely one of 
friendship and that it did provide for the partitioning of Bulgaria."" 
It is obvious that no definite conclusion can be reached on the basis of 
the available data. Worth noting, however, is the following report of 
the Roumanian agent in Belgrade in 1876: "I learned indirectly thai 
Ristich, through his representative, spoke to the President of om 
Council of a treaty of friendship concluded between Roumania arid 
Serbia at the time of Prince Michael. The answer of the President of 
the Council made Ristich furious, and he wished to publish the afore- 
said treaty in the foreign papers. 67 If the publication of a treaty which 
had never been enforced represented such a serious step, it would 
appear that it was concerned with more than mere matters of friend- 
ship. 

Finally there arises the question of the significance of this firal 
Balkan alliance system. In the first place the historical importance of 
these treaties is evident. The Balkan states had at last come of an 
and for the first time had joined in a series of bilateral treaties to five 
themselves, without direct foreign aid, from Turkish rule. In addition 
the Serbo-Bulgarian agreement provided for a union of the Serbs and 
Bulgars in a Yugoslav kingdom while the Greco-Serbian alliance en«' 
visaged a future Balkan confederation. However, this aspect of tlw 
alliances can easily be overemphasized. With the exception of a fetyjj 
visionary Bulgarian revolutionaries, a Balkan federation was notj 

66 The text of this version of the treaty is given in appendix D. See also Aus detA 
Leben Konig Karls von Rumanien (Stuttgart, 1914), I, 241. 

66 For example, compare Toshev, op. cit., I, 83, 84, with Jovanovi6, Druga vlaM 
MiloSa i Mihaila, 210. e7 Iorga, Correspondance diplomatique, 152, 153. 
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.seriously considered. The nature of the negotiations indicate clearly 
that each side was more interested in ensuring its future expansion 
l hari in furthering the federation cause. 

Even at this early date conflicting territorial ambitions began to 
appear. Both the Greeks and the Bulgarians were laying claim to 
Macedonia and Thrace while the Serbians were demanding Old Ser- 
bia and apparently planning an hegemony over all the Yugoslavs. It 
is, true that the Serbo-Bulgarian agreement of April 1867 did provide 
for absolute equality between the two races but this is of little impor- 
tance as Michael was dealing with only one faction of the Bulgarian 
emigres and in his relations with Rakovski he had demonstrated that 
he did not take such engagements very seriously. Similarly Michael 
in his negotiations with Kossuth, 68 and Garashanin in his conversa- 
I ions with Renieris, 69 displayed a tendency to distrust and ignore the 
Bulgarians and to regard Serbia as the natural leader of the South 
Slavs and as destined to unite them into a Serb-dominated Yugoslav 
nl ate. It is significant also that the Engelhardt version of the Serbo- 
Koumanian treaty of January 1868 assigned Bulgaria to Serbia and 
that the authentic text of the treaty has never been published. Thus 
[gnatieVi who kept a close watch on all developments, realized what 
i lie situation reallly was. Discussing the Serbo-Greek alliance he com- 
i ii« it ted with prophetic insight: 

I tnl we must not have any illusions about the sincerity and stability 
Df the entente. It is inevitable that once the struggle with the Turks 
l| ended, race rivalries will reappear and nothing stable will be built 
in the Balkan Peninsula until many years have elapsed. Sufficient 
Unto the day is the evil thereof. 70 

Apart from these political factors, it is extremely doubtful whether 
i lie Balkan allies had the necessary military strength to attain their 
Objectives. In Roumania, when Carol ascended the throne in 1866, he 
bund only 15,000 rifles, practically no ammunition and the soldiers 
very poorly trained. In fact the Roumanian army was spoken of with 
derision in Constantinople. In Bulgaria there were no trained armed 
dines with the exception of the small Bulgarian legion in Serbia. The 
Montenegrins boasted an army but it was very small and dependent 
in .i great extent upon Serbia for arms and munitions. The Greek 

i is also were weak. The Serbian military attache, Captain Ljubor- 

im Ivanovich, who inspected them in September 1866, found only 
IjOOO soldiers and 18,000 rifles, and reported that Greece was not 
" n I v for war. The Serbs were the best prepared, thanks to the efforts 
nl IVI ichael. On his accession he found that the only armed forces were 

|l Kossuth, Souvenirs et icrits de mon exil, 251-256. 

nu I -ascaris, he. cit., 394-397. 70 Izvestiya (1914), book III, 108. 
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the garrison troops which were equipped with 7,000 rifles. Realizing 
the need for a strong army if his political ambitions were to be ful- 
filled, he set about energetically to purchase arms abroad. This was a 
difficult task as neither Turkey nor Austria permitted their importa- 
tion. In 1863, however, he obtained 31,000 rifles from Russia. After 
1866 another 55,000 rifles were acquired and an arms factory was 
established, although it produced only 4,000 rifles yearly. He waa 
able also to purchase eight field and five mountain batteries. 

In spite of these increases in equipment the Serbian army was 
still not a strong fighting force, largely because of the lack of officers. 
In 1867, at the invitation of Michael, the Russian government sent 
three officers to survey the situation. They reported that the supply 
service was non-existent, the health service in its infancy and the 
number of officers entirely inadequate. Similarly Benjamin Kallay, 
the Austro-Hungarian representative in Belgrade, reported on May 
8, 1868, that the Serbian army was weak, that capable officers were 
lacking and that the Serbs had few contacts with the inhabitants of 
the neighboring Turkish provinces. Thus it seems clear that if the 
allies had waged war against Turkey, as provided for in their pacts, 
their chances of victory would have been very slight. 71 

Due to a combination of factors, however, the alliances remained 
inoperative. The logical movement to strike was in 1866 when the 
war with Prussia had tied Austria's hands and the insurrection in 
Crete had aroused the Balkan Christians and weakened the Porte. In 
fact on October 16, 1866, Ignatiev reported to St. Petersburg that, 
"the crumbling of the Ottoman edifice as a result of the uprising of 
the Christian races, aside from the contrivances of European diplo- 
macy, has now an incontestable character of actuality." 72 The Balkan 
nations, however, were not ready for immediate action. The necessity 
for military preparations and the negotiations leading to the with- 
drawal of the Turkish troops from the Serbian fortresses in April 1867 
forced the Serbians to remain quiet until at least that date. Similarly 
the Greeks dared not take action before reaching an understanding 
with Serbia or while negotiations were going on in Constantinople 
regarding Crete for fear of injuring their cause. 73 

Thus the opportunity rapidly passed away. The eventual pacifica- 
tion of Crete left Turkey triumphant and Greece exhausted from her 
indirect aid to the Cretan rebels. Similarly the short duration of the 
Austro-Prussian war and the adoption of the Ausgleich restored 

71 Jovanovic; Druga vlada MiloU i Mihaila, 171-173, 210, 211 ; R. W. Seton-Wat- 
son, "Les relations de l'Autriche-Hongrie et de la Serbie entre 1868 et 1874; la mission 
de Benjamin Kallay a Belgrade," Le monde slave (February, 1926), 221, 222; Lascaris, 
he. cit., 400, 401. i* Izvestiya (1914), book III, 100. 

nibid. (1914), book III, 103. 
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Austria-Hungary's freedom of action and increased her strength. 74 In 
fact during the autumn of 1867 Prince Michael appeared to be aban- 
doning his plans for united Balkan action and to be drifting into the 
orbit of Vienna. This was due to the policy of Beust and Andrassy, 
who sought a rapprochement with Serbia in order to strengthen the 
foreign position of Austria-Hungary in preparation for a war of re- 
venge with Prussia. 76 Thus when Andrassy in August 1867 visited 
M ichael at his estate in Slovakia the Serbian prince was so impressed 
by the renewed strength and friendliness of Austria-Hungary that he 
dismissed his minister Garashanin who stood for friendship with 
Kussia and a nationalistic foreign policy. By the spring of 1868, how- 
DVer, Michael appeared to be retracing his steps. 76 He was about to 
pi instate Garashanin and he had already appointed a commission to 
iBcertain Serbia's military preparedness when on June 10, 1868 he 
u ;ik murdered by three assassins. 77 

This event proved to be a turning point in Yugoslav history and 
in Balkan diplomacy. Serbia had lost an able leader at the height of 
1 1 is constructive activities and in his place stood his young cousin 
Milan, who despite undoubted gifts, soon developed into an unprin- 
I 1 1 iled neurasthenic, utterly incapable of taking Michael's place. 
Moreover, the feud between the rival dynasties, which this second 
i lime rendered irreparable, was to embitter internal politics for the 
next thirty-five years and leave Serbia weak and discredited. The 

■ licet of the murder on inter-Balkan relations was equally disastrous. 

rhe conservative foreign policy of the regency 78 which governed dur- 
ii it; Milan's minority alienated the Slavs of the Ottoman Empire. 
"The populations," reported Ignatiev, "which were on the qui vive 

i waiting the signal which was to come from Belgrade, have lost cour- 
se before the apathy and indifference of the regents." 7 ® Even the 
relations between Serbia and Montenegro became strained. Russia 
I i.nl supported Prince Nicholas as the successor to Michael 80 but be- 

" Ibid. (19U), book III, 107. 

n Since 1860 the relations between Serbia and Austria had been cool because of 
Michael's foreign policy and his close relations with Magyar circles. Seton-Watson, 
/■•■ i it., 211-216. 76 Devas, La nouvelle Serbie, 211 ; Seton-Watson, he. cit., 216. 

" Kallay, the Austro-Hungarian diplomatic agent in Belgrade, reported to Beust 
I lint, "... I do not doubt for an instant that Karageorge was not only an accomplice 
lnil even the instigator of the assassination of Prince Michael." Seton-Watson, he. 
i it., 192. Other theories regarding the murder are given in Miller, The Ottoman Empire 
mill its Successors, 334. 

' H Its members were Colonel Blaznavatz, Ristich and Gavrilovich. 

"'" Izvestiya (1914), book IV, 76. 

"" In June 1868 the first Russian dragoman at Constantinople asked Fuad Pasha 

lhal would be the attitude of the Porte in case Prince Nicholas was elected by the 

l upshtina. The reply was that "... this would be legally impossible and the Porte 

■ • ilainly would refuse to sanction the choice of a prince of non-Serbian origin." 
|i 'ii'., i, Correspondance diplomatique, X. See also S. Jovanovic, "Serbia in the Early 
Mi v ■' nties," Slavonic Review, IV (December, 1925), 385. 
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cause of the opposition of the Porte which feared a union of Serbia 
and Montenegro, the Skupshtina elected Milan instead. In 1869, 
however, Nicholas journeyed to Russia where he was warmly wel- 
comed and on his return to Cetinje he made no attempt to conceal 
his ambition to found and head a Yugoslav kingdom. Thus there de- 
veloped an open rivalry between the Obrenovich dynasty and the 
Montenegrin prince. 

Equally unfortunate was the growing coolness between Greece 
and Serbia. Rightly or wrongly the Greeks felt that Serbia had taken 
advantage of the Cretan revolt to free herself from the Turkish garri- 
sons but had failed to give any support to Greece in return. One 
Athenian newspaper, for example, commented that, 

For three years we have lavished our blood and our gold on the battle- 
fields of Crete, while awaiting the aid of Russia and the intervention 
of the Serbians and of the Montenegrins. For three years, with our 
resources alone, we have stood up against all the Ottoman forces, 
only to have forced upon us a disgraceful declaration which Russia 
was the first to advise us to sign. 81 

Thus in February 1871 an exchange of ideas between Athens and 
Belgrade revealed to what an extent the ties had been loosened. The 
Greek ministry declared that Greece was exhausted by her recent 
efforts, that the most pressing task was the suppression of brigand- 
age, and that if a premature crisis should arise, she could not be 
counted on, even though in principle she still held to the Serbian alli- 
ance. The Serbian government replied along much the same lines, 
stressing especially its desire to avoid complications and to await a 
more favorable occasion. As Ignatiev observed, although the alliance 
still existed in principle, in fact it had been abrogated, or at least its 
application was indefinitely postponed. 82 

Finally the movement for a Bulgarian national church which had 
steadily been gaining momentum during the past decade had by 1870 
given rise to a bitter Greco-Bulgarian feud. 83 The fundamental causes 
for the Bulgarian agitation were the corruption and hellenizing policy 
of the Orthodox Church and the growing Bulgarian nationalism 
which, unable to find expression in politics, turned to the field of 
religion. The origins of the exarchate movement go back to the,] 
eighteen twenties when occasional demands were made for the reform 
of the financial abuses and the appointment of Bulgarian bishops to, 
Bulgarian dioceses. By 1860, however, the Bulgarians were demand- 
ing a separate national church and contemptuously refused the com- 

81 Cited by E. Engelhardt, "La confederation balkanique," Revue d'histoire diplo- 
matique, VI (1892), 42. s2 Izvestiya (1914), book VI, 147. 

83 L. S. Stavrianos, "L'institution de l'exarcat bulgare. Son influence sur les rela- 
tions inter-balkaniques," Les Balkans, IX (1939), 56-69. 



I iromise proposals of Patriarchs Joachim II and Sofronios. The politi- 
cal nature of the whole problem was revealed when in February 1867 
Patriarch Gregory VI agreed to the creation of an autonomous Bul- 
garian church with definite boundaries and the Bulgarians rejected 
the plan because of the territorial limitations. By this time the ex- 
irchate question had developed into a clear-cut racial struggle. Vari- 
ous compromise schemes were rejected by the radicals of each side 
inilil finally on March 11, 1870 the Porte issued the firman establish- 
Ing an autonomous Bulgarian church. 

The all important provision of the act was article ten which stated 
that new dioceses could be added to the Bulgarian exarchate upon 
the vote of two-thirds of the inhabitants. This meant the indefinite 
pulsion of the exarchate and the perpetuation of the Greco-Bul- 
i 1 ian conflict. 84 An anti-Slav society was organized in Athens in 1869 
101 I lie purpose of blocking the expansion of the Slav race in the Bal- 
Liiis. 85 The organ of these anti-Slavs, the Bosphorus Beacon, accused 
Kussia "... of exploiting the Greek element in favor of the purely 
I iv interests ..." and warned the Greeks "... not to let them- 
■ Ives be caught in snares disguised by apparent religious affinities," 
I he paper also advised common action with the Moslem element 
"... which would be less dangerous for the expansion of the Greek 
I'M i i than is Slavism." 86 Thus Greek was pitted against Slav. In Sep- 
tember 1872 the separation was completed. The exarchate was de- 
clined heretical and the Exarch and his bishops were excommunicated 
while in the streets of Constantinople Greek crowds shouted, "Long 
live the schism. We won't be absorbed by the Slavs; we won't let our 
Children be bulgarized." 87 

Thus by 1870 the various Balkan alliances had become meaning- 
liwi ;uid Balkan unity had been completely shattered. During the 
i rn 1 1 co-Prussian war the Balkan nations once more had an oppor- 

I ii ni I y to strike without fear of intervention but united action was out 
ul I he question. Ignatiev commented that: 

II I lie Franco-Prussian conflict had started immediately after Sa- 

i,i luring the Cretan insurrection, the Greeks and the Serbs would 
(iiuliably not have hesitated to march against the Turks and to ac- 

"' I f.'iatiev stated that the Turks, " . . . speculating solely on the rivalry which the 

1 1 1< i Iruggle had sown between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, calculated that it 

[III Id he worth while for the Porte to recognize the Bulgarians and detach them from 

llirlu'y, and by so doing, break the unity of the Christian nationalities of Turkey and 

|||l mile ;ii least one of them from Russia." Izvestiya (1914), book VI, 158. 

I Kngelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzimat (Paris, 1884), I, 236; Driault and 
ll ior, Tlistoire diplomatique, III, 323. 
"" Cited by G. Trubetzkoi, La politique russe en Orient, le schisme bulgare," 
histoire diplomatique, XXI (1907), 190, 191. 
Cited by B. H. Sumner, "Ignatiev at Constantinople, 1864-1874," Slavonic 
iv, XI (April, 1933), 571. 
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complish this gathering together of the Christian shields which they 
so often dreamed of and discussed. Undoubtedly the very existeni 
of the Ottoman Empire would have been in question. In 1870 thfl 
situation was drastically changed and one did not need to be | 
prophet to see that the complications of this period would not exei 
cise the same fascination on the minds of the Eastern peoples. . . ,»■ 

The movement for Balkan cooperation and liberation, which in 
1866 seemed so promising, had by 1870 completely disintegrate I 
Thus the only change effected in the Near East during the Franco 
Prussian war was the abrogation of the Black Sea clauses of tho 
treaty of Paris. The conservative regency in Serbia was not incline. I 
to adopt an aggressive foreign policy while the Greek governmeni 
promptly declared its neutrality and joined the entente of neud.il 
powers. 

The same apathy and unconcern marked inter-Balkan relation 
during the years 1870 to 1875. 89 Greece, for example, adopted during 
this period an anti-Slav and anti-Russian foreign policy and souglil, 
therefore, an understanding with Turkey. This was particularly true 
after the end of 1871 when Premier Coumoundouros, who had a! 
tempted to cooperate as much as possible with Ignatiev, was replaced 
by Zaimes and later by Bulgaris. 90 The latter, especially, leaned to 
wards England rather than Russia and in May 1872, probably with 
the encouragement of Britain, made definite overtures to the Porto 
Kalergis, the Greek minister in Constantinople, assured the Porti 
of the friendly attitude of the Greek government, while in Ath< n 
the cabinet and the king both expressed their desire for an undci 
standing with Turkey. The king, for example, made the unprco 
dented gesture of presenting the Sultan with the Order of the Savim 
of Greece and he informed the Turkish minister that in the past lie 
may not have opposed nationalist manifestations but now, in the 
light of his experiences, he considered friendly relations with Turk. . 
to form the basis of his foreign policy. Both the Sultan and the grand 
vizier welcomed these advances and emphasized the necessity fori 

88 Izvestiya (1914), book IV, 92. 

» 9 The only plan proposed during this period for closer inter-Balkan ties waa l 
fantastic scheme concocted by the anti-Russian foreign minister of Turkey Kli .1.1 
Pasha. On November 15, 1872 the Roumanian agent in Constantinople telegraph i| 
to Bucharest the following summary of Khalil's proposal: "It means that all llin 
tributary states should come under Turkey's aegis by a military and political ill. ] 
corporation of the German type." Despite the support of Britain and Austria, till 
plan was emphatically rejected by both Roumania and Serbia. The whole affair vt i 
of little practical significance. It was merely the product of a group of anti-Rus 
lurkisn officials and foreign representatives in Constantinople and it failed to recoil 
the slightest support from the Balkan states themselves." Iorga, Correspond*!,,, 
diplomahque, 95-99. 

•• Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 350, 359; Izvestiya (19151 
book III, 164, 165. H 
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close Greco-Turkish relations. Nothing came of these moves, how- 
ever, chiefly because of the lack of trust on each side and the influence 

• ■f Ignatiev who was then at the height of his power in Constanti- 
nople. 91 

While Greece was pursuing her anti-Slav foreign policy, Serbia 
was oscillating between the Austrian and Russian camps. Until the 
autumn of 1870 the regency in Serbia was distinctly pro-Austrian. 
Russia had opposed the succession of Milan and the adoption of the 
liberal constitution of 1869 while Austria had supported the constitu- 
tion and persuaded the Porte to recognize Milan as the hereditary 
ruler of Serbia. 92 Late in 1870 Kallay, with the approval of his gov- 
ernment, even proposed the partition of Bosnia-Herzegovina with 
I wo-thirds of the area going to Serbia and the remainder to the Dual 
Monarchy, asking in return that Serbia remain benevolently neutral 
in case Austria-Hungary was involved in war. Moreover, in the case 
Of a Turkish attack on Serbia, Austria-Hungary was to recognize 
Serbian independence and to remain benevolently neutral. The re- 
gents, however, doubted the sincerity of the offer and hence gave no 
reply. 93 Henceforth Austro-Serbian relations went from bad to worse, 
< ulminating in Milan's visit to the Tsar at Livadia in the autumn of 
1871. On October 6, 1871 Kallay wrote from Belgrade that Serbia 
had become the blind instrument of Russian policy and would have 
to be reckoned as such in the future. 94 

With the formation of the Dreikaiserbund in the summer of 1873, 

• rreat Power rivalries in the Balkans were temporarily smoothed over 
Hid Milan, with the support of both Austria and Russia, journeyed 
In Constantinople in an effort to settle his differences with the Porte. 95 
the Sultan, however, refused him an audience and, in order to em- 
phasize his displeasure, even dismissed the grand vizier who had been 
favorably inclined towards the Serbian demands. Embittered by this 
JlCeption Milan left Constantinople for Bucharest where he found 
i he government at odds with the Porte over the right to conclude 
mercial treaties with neighboring countries. Naturally the situa- 
tion was discussed by the two princes and for a period a Serbo-Rou- 
minian understanding seemed possible. The Belgrade newspapers 

01 Sumner, loc. cit., 562, 563; Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 
.17-1.375. 

n V. Trivanovitch, "Serbia, Russia and Austria during the Rule of Milan Obreno- 

■ Itl I.," Journal of Modern History, III (September, 1931), 416-418. 

"' J. Ristic, Spoljasnji odnosaji Srbije [The Foreign Relations of Serbia] (Belgrade 
■17), III, 140-152; Jovanovic, loc. cit., 387; Seton-Watson, he. cit., 202, 203; Tri- 
I movich, he. cit., 418, 419. 94 Seton-Watson, he. cit., 203. 

'"■ These concerned the junction of a railway which Serbia was building and the 

• i" render to Serbia of Mali Zvornik, a village on the Serbian-Turkish frontier which 

i awarded to Serbia in 1833 but which the Turks had refused to relinquish. Tri- 

■ vich, loc. cit., 425-427. 
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strongly urged IW h fl Itop" and when Milan returned to Belgrade In 
declared thai his journey lo Constantinople had been fruitless, bul 
he added, "I am pleased with the welcome which I received in Roil 
mania and I can say that I reaffirmed even more the cordiality cm si 
ing between these two friendly countries." 97 The Skupshtina wn 
cnthusiaslic over the prospect of an understanding with Roumanlfl 
and failed by only three votes in passing a resolution stating ". . 
that it [the Skupshtina] was happy to hear of the friendly exchan^ i 
views which had taken place between the two states, that it was nei 
essary to unite with the other peoples who were exposed to the del 
potism of the Turks and to whom even the rights of man wen; 1 1 
fused." 98 All this activity, however, proved futile. Neither Milan noi 
Carol was really anxious for an entente or desirous of leading a gencnil 
anti-Turkish movement after the fashion of Michael. 99 Consequently 
nothing came of these manifestations. 

The looseness of inter-Balkan ties, during this period, was furl In | 
demonstrated by the course of the 1875-1878 Balkan crisis. On July 
1875 the peasantry at Nevesinje in Herzegovina revolted in proi< i 
against excessive taxation and, because of the absence of Turkiuli 
troops, the rising spread rapidly. Milan, who at the time was in 
Vienna arranging for his marriage, was assured by Andrassy that I In 
Dreikaiserbund would localize the conflict. In Serbia, however, intci 
vention on the side of the rebels was demanded by the mass' of tliQ 
people, particularly by the Liberals who obtained a majority in tho 
August elections. Ristich, the Liberal leader, formed a governnienl 
and the new assembly immediately voted a resolution in favor of 
lending aid to the insurrectionists, but Milan insisted on a policy «.| 
neutrality and Ristich thereupon resigned. A coalition governmeul 
was formed in October 1875 under Kaljevich who passed a series of 
reform measures in an attempt to divert the Skupshtina's attention 
from war. The only result, however, was an increase in socialist agiLi 
tion because of the new liberal laws regarding the press and con, 
munal organization. Greatly disturbed by this, Milan came to (ho 

+ ■ " T u e /^ Dan r efcrred to Milan's reception in Bucharest as "... a moriill 
triumph. He had occasion to visit our good friend and neighbor on the lower Danul.,', 
nf &l p S ? ° U / mmist ^f ° f foreign affairs has inaugurated a policy with the people* 
of the Eastern states, which Prince Michael had already traced . . . of which li" 
consequence is: solidarity amongst us. We believe we are correct in stating that thin 

m Pr£fr 31 f" S1 ??' tIy ^ il*.J >xr J72 i Milan P ro P^ed at a banquet several toalfl 
to Prince Carol and his queen. Ibid 317. •» Cited by Engelhardt, he. tit., 44. 

Even had he so wished, Milan could not have pursued an aggressive foreiun 
policy during this period in view of the weakness of his authority anlthe anarchi! 
internal situation in Serbia. See Iorga, Correspondance diplomatique, 333, 335. 
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lusion that if there were no war there would be revolution and 

I ha I war was the lesser of the two evils. Moreover, it was difficult to 
|)H nerve peace under the existing state of affairs. Pan-Serbian or- 
inl 1 1 ions such as the Omladina, pan-Slav agents, socialists and 
liberals all clamored for war while Milan was not positive of Russia's 
i Ire for peace in view of her advice to hasten military preparations. 

lequently Kaljevich was forced to resign, Ristich was restored to 

pOWer and a few weeks later, in June 1876, war was declared. 100 

I luring the months preceding the declaration of war the Serbian 

i i anient made numerous attempts to revive its connections with 

Hi li'T Balkan states. This proved impossible except with Montenegro 

111(1 i ven in that case it was the force of events rather than the desire 

1 'ted action that brought the two states together. The friction 

due to the fact that Nicholas was determined that the Obreno- 

Irli dynasty should not assume the leadership of the Yugoslavs, 

hllc Milan feared the Montenegrin prince because of his popularity 

lllil Russian support. 101 However, neither could afford to remain 

ill ml while the other acted, so that despite their antagonism they 

■ ■ n f nally had to act in concert against Turkey. The first step was 

lulu n by Milan when in October 1875 he sent an emissary to Cetinje 

In wound Prince Nicholas. It was agreed that neither side should do 

niiylhing more than aid the insurrectionists during the coming win- 

lti|\ loa In February Milan, at the invitation of Nicholas, sent an agent 

Willi a. proposal for a secret treaty of alliance and a war convention 

imnmitting the two principals to readiness for war by the end of 

Mnieh. The Great Powers and particularly Austria protested vigor- 

niinlv against this move and forced Milan to recall his agent. By the 

till I of May, however, a common determination for war brought the 

I 1 *' s together and a new convention was agreed upon. Attempts 

* made by the Porte, with the aid of the Powers, to buy Monte- 

i in neutrality but events had gone too far and by the end of June 

ii had broken out. 103 

I he Serbian government also made an effort to obtain Albanian 

ItM. The northern tribes of Albania seemed ready for action and their 

■fcclcr, Bib Doda, received subsidies from Belgrade. Nothing, how- 

i - . came of this contact. 104 

""' Rupp, ,4 Wavering Friendship, 117-127. 

," I ''^'Correspondance diplomatique, 339 ; B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, ■ 
)h,0 1X80 (New York, 1937), 131-134; Harris, op. cit., 380. 
"" Harris, op. cit., 113. 

J Ibid., 380, 384, 395, 396, 402-406; Rupp, op. cit., 118, 119. 
" M, D. Stojanovic, The Great Powers and the Balkans, 1875-1878 (New York, 
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As fo: the Roumanians and the Greeks, they had no interest! 
directly involved in the Herzegovinian uprising and they there- 
fore refused to budge from their neutral position. In April of 1876 
Prince Milan's uncle went to Bucharest to procure Roumanian aid 
but Carol warned of the dangers of war and declared his intention 
to remain neutral. 105 The Greek government was equally emphatic in 
its insistence on neutrality. The Greeks had not forgotten their own 
isolation during the Cretan insurrection and were little inclined to 
rush to the aid of the Slavs whom they now regarded as the great*: i 
threat to the future of Hellenism. The first advances were made ;ih 
early as July 1875 when the Serbian minister of foreign affairs staid 
in a conversation with the Greek agent in Belgrade that should tin- 
insurrection in Herzegovina be long-lived, Bosnia and eventually 
Montenegro and Serbia would be involved. He suggested, therefore, 
that a secret agent be sent to Athens to conclude an understands i|; 
between the two countries, but the Greek agent offered no encourage 
ment and the matter was dropped for the time being. 106 

In October Milan sent an aide-de-camp to Athens in an effort (<> 
open negotiations but the Greek government did not respond. By 
February of 1876 Serbian military preparations were materially ad 
vanced and Milan made still another effort to gain Greek suppon, 
but Coumoundouros in a telegram on February 23 categorically in- 
fused to open negotiations because of the military unpreparedness ol 
Greece. 107 In the next month Milutin Garashanin was sent to Athens 
as a private individual to determine whether or not the Greek gov- 
ernment considered itself bound to the 1867 alliance. Garashanin re- 
ported that no aid could be expected because of the opposition o( 
King George and the hostility of public opinion which regarded Serbia 
as a tool of Russian pan-Slavism and therefore to be feared as much 
as Turkey. The Serbian envoy then went to Salonica where he con« 
tacted a local "War Committee" which had been formed by opposi- 
tion leaders and headed by former Premier Leonidas Bulgaris. It'i 
aim was to force the hand of the Greek government by launching I 
press campaign and by organizing an insurrection in the Greek prov- 
inces of Turkey. Garashanin urged his government to help finance tho 
committee and accordingly 20,000 dinars were sent from Belgrade. 101 

In spite of these efforts the Greek government remained firm in itH 
determination to maintain its neutrality. The declared policy of tho 
government was to refrain from intervention unless Russia partici- 
pated or events indicated the formation of a greater Serbia. And sinco 

105 Aus dem Leben Konig Karls von Rumanien, III, IS, 21, 22. 

106 Driault and LhSritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 382. 10T Ibid., Ill, 385. 
108 Lascaris, La politique exterieure de la Grece, 31, 32 ; Stojanovid, op. cit., 81, 82. 



Hi. Towers advised neutrality and Russia offered no encouragement 
foi action, there was no reason for intervention. 109 When war was de- 

• tared Milan made a direct appeal for Greek support in his proclama- 
I ton to the people. "The Greeks, proud of their love for liberty, these 

I I us descendants of Themistocles and Botsaris, can be expected 

PI fore long to follow our example." 110 Since there was no response in 
< Iroece, foreign minister Ristich, on July 28, 1876, despatched a note 
in Coumoundouros, then president of the council, inquiring why 
Oroi ce, although allied to Serbia, remained indifferent to the out- 
i ' ik of war. In his reply Coumoundouros stated that because of its 
i i lOnal nature, the alliance had lapsed with the death of one of the 
ii.icting sovereigns. Moreover, even if it had been in force, the 

m I tun government, according to the first article of the treaty, 

hould have consulted the Greek government before declaring war on 

|<M key. On these grounds the Serbian claim to aid was rejected. 111 

I'M us the Balkan front, laboriously built during the years 1866- 

| 08) was proven non-existent by 1876. Both Roumania and Greece 

I (I it contrary to their interests to join Serbia and Montenegro 

Bt Turkey in a matter which did not directly concern them. It is 

• • • n l laimed that numbers of Greeks joined the Turkish irregulars in 
i >ii n ia and that the Greek Metropolitan Neophitos did not hesitate 
i" i i vi- his assent to the sentences passed on the Bulgarian insurgents 
i. ilu- Turkish extraordinary tribunal at Philippopolis. 112 But with 
ill. defeat of Serbia and the intervention of Russia, both Greece and 

• illmania changed their policies. A coalition government was formed 
in Greece under the presidency of the veteran hero Kanaris with 

I npis as foreign minister and with the purpose of preserving 

i.ility in the hope of obtaining British support of Greek aspira- 

1 1 the proper time. The approach of the Russians to Constan- 

iplc led to the formation of a new government and the adoption of 

policy. Insurrections were started in Crete and the frontier 

i'".\ inces but the Powers intervened and Greece found it necessary 

1 1 h< I raw her troops in order to avert a naval blockade. The diplo- 

Dllllli weakness of Greece was obvious — her friends in Western Eu- 

' i were committed to a policy of preserving Turkish integrity, 

lllli Kiissia, although unhampered by such a commitment, was op- 

I lo Greek expansion and was working instead for a "Great 

iiia." 118 

1 I 'i iault aad LhSritier, Histoire diplomatique, III, 391. 

itcd by Lascaris, La politique exterieure de la Grece, 31 . m Ibid., 37. 

i riKelhardt, "La confederation balkanique," Revue d'histoire diplomatique, VI 

11 i- W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question (London, 
I MO 482. 
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As for Roumania her neutrality became untenable once Russia 
entered the war. The country was technically part of the Ottoman 
Empire and had been declared to be such by the new Turkish con- 
stitution of December 1876. Obviously, however, the Roumanians 
would never fight for the Turks and thus the question was what 
would be their attitude to Russia. A divergence of opinion existed 
among Roumanian political leaders regarding this matter. Some were 
for a policy of strict neutrality; some favored an alliance with Russia 
but no participation in the war; while others urged both an alliance 
and military action. The last policy was adopted, as might be ex- 
pected, in view of the fact that the right of transit through Rouma- 
nian territory was essential for the Russians. Thus on April 16, 1867 
two conventions were concluded, by which the Roumanian govern- 
ment allowed the Russian army free passage through its territory 
and assured it the treatment of a friendly army. The Roumanians, 
however, had no illusions regarding the future. They were quite 
aware that Russia, in case of victory, would demand the retrocession 
of Bessarabia. 114 

The peace settlement at Berlin proved that these apprehensions 
were justified. Without going here into the volcanic question of Bal- 
kan and particularly Macedonian ethnology, it may be said that this 
treaty is outstanding for the fact that it managed to leave every one 
of the Balkan nationalities thoroughly dissatisfied. The Treaty of 
San Stefano at least created a Bulgarian state on a fairly sound na- 
tional basis according to contemporary evidence, and granted inde- 
pendence and additional territory to the other Balkan states, with 
the exception of Greece. The Treaty of Berlin, however, was based 
wholly on considerations of balance of power. Thus the Bulgarians 
were embittered and dissatisfied by the partition of their country to 
allay Austrian and English fears; the Serbians by the advance of 
Austria- Hungary into Bosnia-Herzegovina; the Roumanians by the 
Russian acquisition of Bessarabia and the Greeks by their failure to 
obtain territorial compensation. The situation would not have been 
so unfortunate if there had been a possibility of the resurgence of 
Balkan cooperation as a reaction to the common discontent over the 
results of Great Power diplomacy. But the peace treaty destroyed 
even this possibility. Heretofore the Balkan peoples felt that if they 
could unite and defeat the Turks, European Turkey would be theirs. 
With the extension of Austro-Hungarian administration into Bosnia- 

114 For further details, see R. Rosetti, "Roumania's Share in the War of 1877," 
Slavonic Review, VIII March, 1930), S48-SS1; A. Nelidov, "Souvenirs d'avant et 
d'apres la guerre de 1877-1878," Revue des deux mondes, XXVIII (July 15, 1915), 
241-277; R. V. Burks, "Romania and the Balkan Crisis of 1875-78," Journal of 
Central European Affairs, II (July, 1942), 119-134; II (October, 1942), 310-320. 






Herzegovina, the Serbs and Montenegrins were faced with a new and 
more formidable opponent. Worse still, under the rule of Milan, 
Serbian energies were deflected from Bosnia-Herzegovina to Mace- 
donia. The result was disastrous. The establishment of the exarchate 
had led to the Greco-Bulgarian feud over Macedonia. Now with 
Serbian expansion blocked to the north there developed a suicidal 
Ihree cornered conflict which for the next quarter century rendered 
united Balkan action out of the question. 

Although the first Balkan alliance system disintegrated soon after 
(he assassination of Michael, a strong movement continued to exist 
in radical circles in favor of Balkan federation and especially of Yugo- 
slav unity. This was evident in the Omladina, a Serbian semi-secret, 
literary and educational organization with nationalist aspirations. It 
received support not only from the Serbians of the Principality but 
also from the prosperous Serbian communities of the Voivodina. 
These played an important role in the Omladina because of their 
comparatively well developed middle class and their numerous 
schools, seminaries and printing presses, centered especially at Kar- 
lovitz. The first meeting of the society was held on August 15-18, 
1866, and at the second meeting held in Belgrade on August 6, 1867, 
three thousand persons attended, representing all the South Slav 
races. The feeling for Yugoslav unity was strong and resolutions were 
passed in favor of cooperation between the Serbians, Croatians, Bul- 
C.arians and Slovenes. Although two other congresses were held, the 
organization had disintegrated by 1871. This was due partly to the 
opposition of Prince Michael's government, which feared the ad- 
vanced social theories held by some of these radical youth, and sus- 
pected them of republican sympathies. A more fundamental factor 
in the failure of the Omladina was its lack of unity. It included in its 
ranks atheists, believers, radical republicans, liberals and monar- 
chists. It vaguely sought after freedom, its watchword being "Through 
knowledge to freedom." But it could agree on no definite program. 

As a result of this dissension the radical wing of the Omladina 
split off in 1870. Its members, many of whom had studied in Russia, 
were under the influence of Herzen, Bakunin, Dobrolyubov, Pisarev, 
( 'hcrnyshevski and other revolutionaries. The leader of this faction 
was Svetozar Markovich who, immediately after leaving the Omlad- 
ina, founded the Radnik [Worker], the first Serbian newspaper with 
definite Socialist tendencies. This journal was soon suppressed by the 
Kovernment and Markovich was compelled to seek refuge abroad for 
u short period, but other Socialist papers were founded, and by 1874 
four Socialist deputies were elected to the Skupshtina. The Socialists 
were now an appreciable factor in Serbian political life and their agi- 
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tation contributed to Milan's decision to declare war on Turkey 
1876. 115 

The program of Markovich and his followers was quite differenl 
from that of the Omladina. In domestic affairs the Socialists de- 
manded far-reaching political and social reform, including the aboli- 
tion of the state police, cancellation of agricultural debts, self-gov- 
ernment for the communes, complete revision of the political ami 
judicial systems, and the limitation of private land-holding by gran I 
ing to the commune all land in excess of what the individual owner 
could himself cultivate. In foreign affairs they sought liberation from 
Turkish rule, as did all the revolutionaries of the period. But the 
Socialists hoped to attain this end by the united efforts of the Balkan 
peoples rather than by depending upon their governments in which 
they had no faith. They envisaged, further, the formation ultimately 
of a Balkan republican federation. 

In a book published in 1874 entitled Srbija na Istoku [Serbia in 
the East], Markovich developed the thesis that national unity and 
freedom could be attained only by a general revolution and the estab 
lishment of a Balkan federal republic. In an -article in Rad [Work] on 
December 1, 1875, Markovich defined his aims as "liberation and 
federation," at first with the Bulgarians and ultimately with all the 
Balkan peoples. "This," he continued, "signifies the socialist negation 
of nationality! The practical importance of socialiam for the internal 
and external political development of the Serbian people is the follow- 
ing: internal social transformation on the basis of the people's sov 
ereignty and communal administration, revolution in Turkey, and 
federation of the Balkan Peninsula." 116 When in 1874 a conservator 
Bulgarian newspaper in Constantinople complained that the Serbian:, 
were carrying on propaganda in Bulgarian areas, Markovich replied 
that it was immaterial whether or not this was the case because, "Our 
common aim is the liberation of the Serbian and Bulgarian people 
and we do not wish to quibble over whether a 'Serbian' or a 'Bulgar- 
ian' Morava will form the frontier between Serbia and Bulgaria. In 

116 A detailed analysis of the Omladina from the Socialist viewpoint is given ill 
Theodorowitsch, "Die sociale Bewegung in Serbien," Jahrbuchfiir Sozial-Wissensclmli 
I (2) (1880), 384-396; II (1880), 327-334. See also B. Malon, "Svetosar Markowin Il 
ct le socialismc scrbc," La revue socialiste (December, 1888), 582-595; B. Malon, 
Histoire du socialisme dupuis les temps les plus recuMs jusqu' a nos jours (Paris, 1882- 
1885), IV, 1527-1563; H. Wendel, Aus dem Sudslawischen Risorgimento, 137-1 <>'<, 
Stragnakovitch, Oeuvre de rapprochement, 8-10; Sumner, Russia and the Balkan,, 
128-131; S. Jovanovic, "Serbia in the Early Seventies," Slavonic Review, IV (Dc« 
cember, 1925), 392; D. TomaSic, "Sociology in Yugoslavia," American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVII (July, 1941), 57-60, The latter study contains a summary of Marko- 
vich's interpretation of Serbia's historical development. 

116 Cited by G. Bakaloff, "Notre heritage revolutionnaire," La federation bul 
kanique, no. 146 (December, 1931), 11. 
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the final analysis, the liberated people will themselves decide whether 
in h a frontier is even necessary." 117 

In Bulgaria the revolutionary leaders were similarly beginning to 
iliink in terms of social revolution and Balkan federation. With the 
death of the pioneer revolutionary, Rakovski, 118 in 1867, his work was 
Continued by Lyuben Karavelov. Born in Koprivshtitsa in 1837, 
Karavelpy spent nine years as a student in Moscow where he came 
Under the influence of Russian radical thought. He returned to Bel- 
1 1 ade in 1867 and in the next year settled in Bucharest which became 
the center of his revolutionary activities. There he published the 
newspapers Svoboda [Liberty] between 1869 and 1873, and Nezavisi- 
most [Independence] in 1873-74. Karavelov from the outset opposed 
foreign intervention or reliance upon foreign aid. 119 Instead he urged 
the Balkan states to cooperate closely in order to get rid of foreign 
d< H n iaation and to maintain their independence. He pointed out that 
• uaggerated national aspirations based on past glory had no validity. 

I Mlierwise the Greeks could claim Macedonia because of their con- 
iiul over that region during the Byzantine period, and the Italians 
Id claim the whole Balkan Peninsula because of the Roman Em- 
pire, and so on ad absurdum. He concluded, therefore, that only a 
I" deration would enable the Balkan races to live peacefully together. 
More specifically, he proposed a confederation consisting of Serbia 
(wilh Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro), Roumania, Bulgaria 
' nil Thrace and Macedonia), Albania, Greece (with Thessaly and 

I I pirns) and the free city of Constantinople. With the expected col- 
li! i; '' of Austria-Hungary, Serbia would acquire Dalmatia, Croatia 
i«id I he southern section of the Banat, while Roumania would obtain 
ill- remainder of the Banat, Erdel and Transylvania. Within this 
■ ^federation, the three Danubian states, Bulgaria, Serbia and Rou- 
'" inia, were to be in specially clos,e alliance, with a common parlia- 
i nen I but with separate executive and administrative branches. 

I -ike the South Slavs [he warned] the Greeks and Roumanians 
"in i recognize that their separate existence is too doubtful. In Eu- 
luiie l here are empires being formed which would like to amuse them- 
1 Ives by imposing laws upon microscopic states. The east must form 

"'' Ibid., 19. 118 Cf. supra, 87, 88. 

"The chief cause of the thraldom which we have suffered up to the present, 
| in the fact that the Christian nations of the Balkan Peninsula, like all other 
mi i and peoples, are deceived, because they expect help, support and salvation 

the European cabinets and especially from Russia. We beg permission to say 
1 1 ii we peoples and races are most unhappy who rely only on foreign help and ex- 
i heir salvation at foreign hands." Nezavisimost, August 31, 1871, Cited by L. Bar- 
"The Early History of the Balkan League." International Review, I (1915), 259. 
il ii S. Mineff, "La rgpublique balkanique," Demain, II (July, 1917), 147, 148; 

I Mack, "The Influence of Western Political Thought in Bulgaria, 1850-1885," 
I u an Historical Review, XLVIII (April, 1943), 511. 
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a whole ... 11 million South Slavs, 6 million Roumanians and 2 
million Greeks are the moral force which is called the Danubian fed- 
eration. The Kingdoms of Simeon, the states of Dushan, the Byzan- 
tine empires give no guarantees either to the Greeks or to the South 
Slavs. Each nationality must be free in all its relations and all the 
nationalities must represent a unity whose power is based on the 
most just principles. 120 

Another champion of Balkan federation was the ardent republi- 
can, Vasil Levski. His first aim was the overthrow of the existing 
"despotic state system" in Bulgaria and the establishment of a 
"democratic republic." "Bulgars, Turks, Jews will all obtain the same 
rights, whether as regards their faith or their social standing, or in 
any other respect; all are to be equally subject to a common law given 
by the majority of votes of all nationalities." Once this internal revo- 
lution had been completed, then agreements could be concluded with 
the other Balkan people on the basis of "Unity, Fraternity and com- 
plete Equality of all nations." 121 

Somewhat different were the views of the famous revolutionary 
poet, Khristo Botev. Like Karavelov, Botev studied in Russia where 
he imbibed the ideas of the Polish emigres and studied the writings 
of the nihilists. On his return he taught school for a short period, 
aided Karavelov in his journalistic activities in Bucharest and found- 
ed his own revolutionary journal in Braila. Like his predecessors 
Botev distrusted Tsarist designs and urged the creation of a Balkan 
federation in which political and legislative power would be vested in 
a body to which each of the member states would send an equal 
number of representatives. 122 But unlike his predecessors Botev was 
more of a socialist than a liberal republican. He agreed with Marko- 
vich on the necessity of revolutionary mass action by the people 
rather than dependence upon inter-governmental negotiations. For, 
as he shrewdly observed, 

If the government of every nation had been the expression of their 
[the peoples'] real will, their needs and their aims, Serbia, Greece and 
Roumania would long ago have over-stepped their boundaries as a 
matter of course, and helped the Bulgars to throw off the hated yoke 
of Turkey. ... But it seems that the governments of these states 
have been occupied with nothing but the imitation of the shrewd 
device of Metternich: divide et impera! m 

120 Cited by Mineff, loc. cit., 148. Karavelov continued his efforts for federation 
until compelled by ill-health to retire in 1874. Seealso Black, Constitutional Government 
in Bulgaria, 39-43. m Cited by Barbar, loc. cit., 260. 

122 Botev insisted on absolute equality for all the federation members. As he put it, 
"The Prussian is a German and the Piedmontese an Italian, but a Bulgarian is not a 
Serb, nor is a Serb a Russian." Cited by Black, op. cit., 44. See also Barbar, loc. cit., 
261; Black, "Western Political Thought in Bulgaria," loc. cit., 511, 512. 

123 Kh. Botev, Suchineniya [Works] (Sofia, 1927), 208. 




In fact Botev attacked specifically the pan-Hellenism of the Greek 
government and the tendency of Serbia to assume the role of the 
I 'iedmont of the Balkans. On May 1, 1875 he wrote: 

The present Serbian government is the same as all the other 
governments of Europe, and with its traditions and tendencies it has 
already proven that it will be no more useful for us than it is for its 
own people. We are aware of this, and therefore we look upon this 
Balkan Piedmont with special distrust. The only hopes for a confed- 
erative union with Serbia lies in those Serbians who, grouped about 
I he journals Rad [Work] and Baduchnost [Future], are persecuted by 
l he Belgrade rulers. 124 

I ti other words, Botev was calling for collaboration with Markovich 
..ml his followers. Thus on December 21, 1875 he welcomed with 
■ Hi husiasm the results of the Serbian elections in which the Socialists 
made notable gains. 

There was little opportunity at this time, however, for the social- 
ist groups of the various Balkan countries to put their theories into 
in.ictice or to seriously influence inter-Balkan relations. The indus- 
i rial backwardness of the peninsula made it impossible to build up 
powerful socialist parties, as was done during this period in France, 
i in-many and the other western European countries. It was not until 
I lie period of the Balkan and World Wars that the Socialists were able 
lo win much support for their anti-war and pro-federation policies. 

Much more widely known and feared than the Serbian and Bul- 
garian revolutionaries was the pan-Slav movement. Its origins can 
be traced to the Slavophil movement which stressed the intrinsic 
value of Russian as against Western European culture. Prior to the 
(Yimean War the Slavophils, generally speaking, took no part in 
politics and showed little interest in the non-Russian Slavs. In 1858, 
liowever, there was established in Moscow the Slavonic Benevolent 
Society for the purpose of aiding the South Slavs. In practice this 
society concentrated its attention on the Bulgars, and between 1856 
and 1876 some five hundred Bulgarian students were granted scholar- 
ships for study in Russia. The aim was to indoctrinate them with 
pan-Slav, Orthodox ideas, but this did not prove very successful as a 
large proportion of the students, such as Karavelov, Botev and Stam- 
bulov, came under the influence of the Russian revolutionaries and 
became implacable opponents of Tsarist autocracy. The political 
value of pan-Slavism, however, was now evident. The Society counted 
the Tsarina and the Tsarevich among its supporters and it was placed 
under the control of the Asiatic Department of the Foreign Office. 
Mranches were established in several Russian cities, and pamphlets, 

121 Ibid., 152. 
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periodicals, financial grants and scholarships were distributed through 
out the Yugoslav lands. In 1867 a Slavonic Ethnographic Congress 
was held in Moscow with representatives from all the Slavic groups 
excepting the recalcitrant Poles. Linguistic and religious differences 
proved very noticeable and awkward, but the occasion was utilized 
to impress the delegates with the might and benevolence of Mother 
Russia. 125 

Henceforth the pan-Slavs became less concerned with the preser- 
vation and propagation of Slavic culture and turned their attention 
instead to purely political objectives— especially the destruction of 
the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires. Indicative of this 
transformation was the publication of the well-known works of Gen- 
eral Rotislav Fadeiev and Nicholas Danilevski. The Eastern Ques- 
tion, according to Fadeiev, was essentially "a Slavonian question." 
The Greeks and the Roumanians, he admitted, were not Slavs but 
he was certain of their support, for they realized that Russia alone 
was ready to shed blood for them, and they were interested not in 
"archaeological fancies" but in "actualities, viz. liberty, and national 
development." 126 But the great obstacle to Slav aspirations in the 
Near East was Germanism and particularly the Dual Monarchy, not 
only because it controlled many of the Yugoslavs but because it com- 
manded the entrance to the Balkans. The immediate task of Slavdom, 
therefore, was the defeat of Austria-Hungary. Once that was accom- 
plished there could be put into effect the pan-Slav program which was 
defined as follows: 

The Slavonian race should endeavour to attain two objects, each 
separately, — an independent political and social life in their own 
country, and all together, a closer tribal union with Russia, under her 
military and international predominance. Each tribe requires a 
Sovereign of its own for its domestic affairs, and a great Slave Tsar 
for the affairs of all collectively. Except under the latter condition, 
the independence of the Slaves of the Balkans and of the Danube be- 
comes an impossibility. 127 

The Yugoslavs, therefore, were to attain dominance in the Near East 
under the aegis of Russia and Constantinople was to serve as the free 
city of the Slav federation. 

Even more influential was Danilevski's book, Russia and Europe, 
which first appeared in a periodical in 1869 and two years later was 

m Fischel, Der Panslawismus bis zum Weltkrieg, 368 ff.; L. Leger, Le panslavisme 
et ItntSrit franqais (Paris, 1917), 114-124; E. L. Mijatovics, "Panslavism: its Rise 
and Decline, Fortnightly Review, IX (July 1, 1873), 94-112; J. Klaczko, "Le congres 

i % i^ OS i C i° U et P r °P a S ande panslaviste," Revue des deux monies, LXXI (September 1, 
loo/), 132—181. 

ia6 R. Fadeiev, Opinion on the Eastern Question (London, 1871). This book was 
first published in 1870. i« Ibid., 83. See also Fischel, op. cit., 400ff. 
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published in book form. It quickly became the bible of the pan-Slav 
movement. According to Danilevski the Germano- Romanic culture 
ill Europe was decadent and destined to give way to the fresh and 
vigorous Slavic culture. But to exert their full influence it was neces- 
lary for the Slavs, with the aid of Russia, to free themselves and to 
combine in a federation. This was especially true of the Balkans. 
Danilevski was convinced that the only solution for the Eastern 
( juestioh was a Slav federation in which ". . . whether they will or 
not, all the non-Slavic nations must enter [Greeks and Roumanians] 
whose historic destinies, happily or unhappily, are linked by inde- 
•;l ructible bonds to the Slavic world." 128 

Another widely known pan-Slavist was Count Nicholas Pavlovich 
[gnatiev, ambassador at Constantinople between 1864 and 1877. 
[gnatiey regarded himself in the service, not of the Russian Foreign 
< Iffice, but of Russian imperialism and pan-Slavism. He believed 
In inly in the principle of Slav unity which was to take the form of 
common action against the arch-enemy, Austria-Hungary. "The 
Austrian and Turkish Slavs must be our allies, the weapons of our 
policy against the Germans." It should be noted, however, that Igna- 
I icv's views were by no means those of the majority in the Russian 
.liplomatic service. In fact, Gorchakov was of the opinion that, 
"... the Turkish Slavs can be made happy at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment of Vienna, that Russian interests will not suffer from the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria." In contrast, Igna- 
I iev considered it preferable to ". . . postpone all thoughts of solving 
the Eastern Question, of liberating Bosnia and Herzegovina from 
Turkish domination, rather than surrender these provinces to Austro- 
I lungarian rule and sacrifice the future of the Serbian nation." 129 

In spite of the writings of the pan-Slav propagandists and the 
efforts of Ignatiev and other Russian diplomats, the Yugoslavs never 
accepted the pan-Slav doctrines. Russian help they were willing to 
accept, but Russian domination they rejected. In 1871, for example, 
a Bulgarian pamphlet was published in Moscow urging the creation 
of a Yugoslav federation under the hegemony of Russia as the most 
powerful Slav state. The comment of the Vidov Dan of Belgrade to 
111 is proposal was as follows: "Every Serb and Bulgarian loves and 
respects his Russian brother as a Slav. However, we will rise up in a 
body against the Russia which wants to extend its hegemony over 
US, just as against the enemy of our future." 130 

ias N. Danilevski, La Russie et VEurope (St. Petersburg, 1889), 369. See also 
Fischel, op. cit., 395ff, „ „, . _ . „ 

129 Cited by A. Onou, "The Memoirs of Count N. Ignatyev, Slavonic Review, X 
{December, 1931), 390, 391. See also Wendel. Der Kampf der Sudslawen, 325, 326; 
Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 30-32. 

130 May 5, 1871. Cited by Iorga, CorresPondance diplomatique, 85. See also Mijato- 
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Similarly Leroy-Beaulieu, the French expert on Slavic affairs, 
reported in 1876 that: 

I have visited the Turkish Empire several times, I have had occa- 
sion to see Slavic, Serbian, Montenegrin, Bulgarian patriots on the 
Danube or on the Adriatic, I have always found them very discon- 
tented with the Ottoman regime, but determined not to substitute 
Russian domination for it. I have met, I confess, one or two men who 
spoke openly of the creation of a Slavic state, a Slavic empire. "You 
mean a Russian empire?" I asked, "Not Russian," they replied with 
indignation, "but really Slavic, outside Russia like Austria . . . ." m 



vies, loc. cit., 111. Similar views were held in Bulgaria. On June 20, 1879, the British 
consul in Sofia reported: "Panslav agitators, did any such exist here, would be as in- 
effective as in Belgium or Holland. The inhabitants of the Principality have no sym- 
pathy or care for any race whatever outside; being fully and sufficiently occupied witli 
their own affairs, their internal organization, and their local interests." Cited by 
Black, Constitutional Government in Bulgaria, 153. 

131 A. Leroy-Beaulieu, "Les reformes de la Turquie, la politique russe et le pan- 
slavisme," Revue des deux mondes, XVIII (December 1, 1876), 530. 




CHAPTER VI 
MACEDONIA VERSUS BALKAN UNITY, 1878-1902 

The Balkan alliances and alignments which had been concluded 
during the years 1866 to 1868 had disintegrated by 1870 and proven 
non-existent by 1876. After the Berlin peace settlement the furious 
struggle for the possession of Macedonia and the increasing influence 
of the Great Powers in Balkan politics produced a situation extremely 
unfavorable to united Balkan action. However, some attempts were 
made in the years following the Treaty of Berlin by some of the Bal- 
kan states to come to agreements with their neighbors. This was par- 
l icularly true of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro who, in the beginning 
of 1882, advanced his favorite scheme for an anti-Turkish offensive 
■ iiul defensive alliance between Roumania, Bulgaria, Montenegro 
Bnd Greece with King George at the head of the coalition. Neither 
I he king of Greece nor his cabinet were willing to support this plan 
ho it was soon dropped. 1 A year later Serbia made a feeble attempt 
to come to an understanding with Greece. Milan expressed the desire 
to confer the Grand Cross of the new order of the White Eagle upon 
King George and negotiations were begun for an accord regarding 
Macedonia but no agreement was reached. 2 

About this time Prince Alexander of Bulgaria in the midst of his 
nlruggles with his Russian advisers, made an attempt to build an 
.inli-Russian Balkan bloc. 3 On February 11, 1883 the Greek agent at 
.Soli a reported that Alexander wished to visit Athens and that he had 
ii general Balkan entente in mind. In reply the Greek government ex- 
pressed willingness to start negotiations with the Prince but on the 
condition that they be confined to a bilateral agreement. Alexander 
ion sen ted to this limitation and arrived in Athens on May 3. He was 
Warmly welcomed by the press and the public and he was received 
jih if he were the head of an independent state by the government. 
Progress was made on problems of secondary importance but a stale- 
mate was quickly reached over the exarchate question. The Greek 
government was anxious to end the schism and offered to bring pres- 
|Ure to bear on the Patriarch to raise the Bulgarian Exarch to the 
mi me position as that of the Metropolitan of Athens. "We are even 
disposed," added Tricoupis, "to favor the extension of his jurisdiction 

I Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 178. a Ibid., IV, 178, 179. 

II Little information is available on this point. Driault and Lheritier, Histoire 
ihf'lomatique, IV, 179-183; E. C. Corti, Alexander von Battenberg. Sein Kampf mit den 

'men und Bismarck (Vienna, 1920), 130; J. D. Bourchier, "A Balkan Confederation," 
| ort nightly Review, LVI (September, 1891), 365. 
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over Eastern Roumelia. But we would not, however, consent to any 
further extension." 4 In short the Greeks demanded that the Exarch 
renounce the right to indefinite expansion, recognize the supremacy 
of the Patriarch and remove his seat to the Bulgarian Principality. 
No accord was possible on this basis and within forty-eight hours 
Alexander had left Athens. The question of who was to obtain Mace- 
donia had broken up these negotiations as it was to disrupt numerous 
others in later years. 

Tricoupis now gave up trying to come to an agreement with his 
Balkan neighbors. "What Greece desires," he argued, "is not union 
with the small Christian states of the Balkan peninsula, which arc 
dangerous adversaries of Hellenism ; it is rather an entente, even an 
alliance, with Turkey, directed against the propaganda of the Slavs." 5 
To attain an alliance with Turkey it was necessary to support the 
status quo in the Near East and Tricoupis was prepared to do this 
temporarily. 6 Accordingly he made definite proposals to Turkey for 
an alliance and some progress was made. The Greek government 
was willing to recall its counsul in Crete, who was in the bad graces 
of the Porte, and the Turkish government in return agreed not to 
appoint a Moslem as governor of Crete. In October 1883 the Turkish 
representative in Athens even spoke of a visit by King George to Con- 
stantinople and the conclusion of an alliance. The sincerity of the 
Porte, however, is open to question. No formal invitation was issued 
to King George and no definite commitments were made on any 
important matter. Probably the anti-Greek policy of Nelidov in 
Constantinople was an important factor in determining the policy 
of the Porte. At any rate, although the relations between Greece and 
Turkey were placed on a friendly basis, no definite understanding 
was concluded. 7 

Thus these feeble attempts on the part of the Balkan nations to 
reach an agreement amongst themselves proved futile. Their conflict- 
ing interests in Macedonia and the centrifugal force exerted by the 
Powers were too great. The Balkan states now turned to their other 
alternative — agreements with the Great Powers. 

There were only two powers to which the Balkan governments 
could turn, Austria-Hungary and Russia. France was busy in North 
Africa; Bismarck was interested in the Near East only insofar as it 

4 Cited in Driault and Lheritier , Histoire diplomatique, IV, 181 . 

6 Cited, ibid,, IV, 182. In November 1881 and February 1882 Turkey had sought 
an understanding with Greece. Ibid., IV, 164. 

6 He wrote, "We want only the status quo. I would not say that we did not have 
some ambitions as regards Constantinpole, if that had been possible, but today it is 
not they [the Turks] whom we should fear. We want only peace and the maintenance 
of the present state of affairs." Cited in ibid., IV, 182. 7 Ibid., IV, 185, 186. 



. i fleeted relations among the Great Powers, 8 while Britain was con- 
cerned more with Asia Minor and Egypt than with the Balkan 
IVninsula. 9 St. Petersburg and Vienna, however, were both vitally 
inlerested in the Balkans. It was the Balkan crisis of 1875-1878 
which broke up the Dreikaiserbund and which led Bismark in October 
I H79 to ally himself to Austria. In June 1881 the alliance of the three 
Eastern Emperors was revived. Russia recognized the Austro-Hun- 
i;:irian position in the Balkans as created by the Treaty of Berlin, 
.mkI Austria-Hungary was to be allowed to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina 
whenever she chose and to continue to occupy the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar. In return it was agreed that the addition of Eastern Roumelia 
lo Bulgaria should not be opposed when produced by force of circum- 
stances. Finally all three parties engaged to take account of their 
" spective interests in the Balkan Peninsula and promised that any 
new modification of the territorial status quo of Turkey in Europe 
would be preceded by a common agreement between them. 10 While 
(his arrangement regulated the relations between Austria-Hungary 
.ind Russia in the Balkans it did not eliminate their rivalry. The 
.irreement was regarded primarily as a truce while the two empires 
witched each other suspiciously and sought to strengthen their 
positions in the Balkans. 

Fortunately for the Balkan states neither one of the Powers was 
hi i crested in territorial expansion. Their aim was rather political and 
economic influence. Austria, for example, had full right by the 1881 
agreement to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina and could have easily done 
ho in view of the active support of Russia and Germany. But nothing 
Was done because of Magyar opposition to any further acquisition 
of Slavic territory. Instead there was followed a policy of pacific 
penetration. 11 

In the field of economics this policy found expression in the ex- 
tensive railway projects of Baron Hirsch and in the Austro-Serbian 
I oinmercial agreement of May 6, 1881. 12 Although of much value to 

8 Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, edited by Johannes 
I cpsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme (Berlin, 1922- 
1927), V, no. 972; A. Smedovsky, "La diplomatic de Bismarck et la crise bulgare de 
1886 87," Revue d'kistoire diplomatique, IL (January-March, 1935), 101-106. 

« P. Knaplund, Gladstone's Foreign Policy (New York, 1935), 132-140; W. N. 
Mi illicott, "The Gladstone Government and the Cyprus Convention 1880-1885," 
Tout -nal of Modern History, XII (June, 1940), 186-208. 

10 A. F. Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. Archibald 
I ircy Coolidge, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), I, 36-49. 

11 T. von Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Osterreich- Ungarns seil 1866 (Stuttgart, 
1013-1914), II, 19; E. Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1910 r 1913), 
III, 210; R. W. Seton-Watson, "Russian Commitments in the Bosnian Question and 
mi Early Project of Annexation," Slavonic Review, VIII (March, 1930), 578-588. 

11 For further details and references see W. L. Langer, European Alliances and 
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Serbia, this treaty made the country dependent upon the Dual Mon- 
archy for its imports and exports. In politics the situation was the 
same. Deserted by Russia in 1878, afraid of Bulgaria's growing 
strength and not certain of his position in Serbia, King Milan turned 
to Vienna and concluded the secret alliance of June 28, 1881. By its 
terms Austria promised to recognize the Prince of Serbia as King 
and to permit the kingdom to extend its frontiers southward, while 
Serbia promised to prevent intrigues on her territory against Austria 
(including Bosnia, Herzegovina and the Sanjak of Novibazar) and 
to enter into no treaties with other foreign countries without Austria's 
permission. 13 The significance of this remarkable treaty is obvious. 
Austria had obtained full control over Serbian foreign policy and had 
blocked Serbian expansion northward and diverted it expressly to- 
wards Macedonia. Only four years were to elapse before the disastrous 
effect of this alliance upon Balkan politics was demonstrated. 

In addition to this virtual protectorate over Serbia, Austria- 
Hungary concluded an alliance with Roumania two years later. Situ- 
ated between the two rival empires, the Roumanians did not relish too 
close relations with either one of them. The loss of Bessarabia had 
cooled their relations with Russia but on the other hand the large 
number of Roumanians in Transylvania and the economic friction 
with the Dual Monarchy prevented them from turning whole- 
heartedly to Vienna. Consequently an attempt was made to come 
to an understanding with Germany, but Bismarck insisted on the 
inclusion of Austria-Hungary. Thus on October 30, 1883, Roumania 
and Austria-Hungary signed an alliance to which Germany acceded 
on the same day. By this treaty the two contracting parties could 
not enter into alliances or engagements directed against one another; 
Austria- Hungary was to come to the assistance of Roumania if the 
latter were attacked without provocation and Roumania was to come 
to the aid of Austria- Hungary if the latter were attacked by Russia. 14 

In addition to these two treaties, Austria-Hungary during these 
years enjoyed the friendship of the Greek government. After the 
failure of the negotiations with Bulgaria and Turkey, King George 
sought an alliance in 1883 with Vienna. 16 Since Tricoupis, however, 
had long denounced the Monarchy as an enemy of Greek aspirationa, 
he resigned from office and on June 26, 1883 Ypsilantis, the Greek 
minister in Vienna, opened negotiations with Count Kalnoky. 
Progress was slow because Kalnoky, while denying any Austrian dc- 

Alignments, 1871-1890 (New York, 1930), 325-327; A. J. May, "The Novibazar 
Railway Project," Journal of Modern History, X (December, 1938), 496-527. 

13 Pribram, op. tit., 1, 50-55. " Ibid., I, 78-83. 

15 As early as the summer of 1880 the Monarchy had indicated a desire to reach 
an understanding with Greece. Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 161. 






signs on Salonica, refused to give any definite promise for the future 
and apparently did not wholly trust the Greeks. 16 Bismarck, also, 
was cool toward their advances. On a report from Vienna regarding 
Greece he made the note, "russ [ische] Konigin, franzos [ische] 
Sympathien u [nd] bestechliche Indiscretion." 17 Thus no agreement 
was concluded between Greece and the Central Powers but their 
relations were cordial. In fact the Greek statesman Delyannis, in an 
instruction to the legation at Constantinople dated June 13, 1885, 
in pressed the following viewpoint: "We consider this government 
1 1 lie Austrian] as our most sincere and natural ally in all questions 
Which might arise in the Ottoman Empire." 18 

Such was the nature of Austrian diplomacy in the Balkans. With 
I he Serbian and Roumanian alliances, the friendship of Greece and 
the control of Bosnia-Herzegovina and the Sanjak of Novibazar the 
Dual Monarchy had secured a strong foothold there. 

In the meantime the Russians had staked everything on the 
Bulgarians. In eastern Roumelia they had left eighty thousand 
rifles for the inhabitants and strove for the union of the province 
with Bulgaria as early as possible. In Bulgaria the Russian governor- 
general, Prince Dondukoy, had granted a fairly liberal constitution 
lnil had left Russian officers and civil servants in control of the ad- 
ministration. When in April 1879 the assembly elected Alexander 
Oi I Wittenberg as hereditary Prince difficulties soon arose between 
the Russians and their proteges. During the first two years of his 
inlc Alexander was obliged to dismiss seven ministries and three 
Hiemblies and still had not been able to restore order. The position 
i -I l he Prince was precarious because of his failure to obtain British 
mmI German support for his anti-Russian policy. The situation en- 
i' nd a new phase when in September 1885 Eastern Roumelia rose 
in rebellion against its Turkish governor and proclaimed its union 
» iih Bulgaria. Being a violation of the Treaty of Berlin this move 
■ 1 1 iicd an European diplomatic crisis. After long negotiations a com- 

I nise was reached whereby the Prince of Bulgaria was appointed 

|01 'i nor of Eastern Roumelia by the Sultan for a period of five years. 
ly lli is means the union was effected de facto while nominally the 
I n,iiy of Berlin was respected. 19 

Although settled successfully from the viewpoint of European 
diplomacy the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia had far- 
I' ii hiug repercussions on the relations between the Balkan States. 

W Ibid., IV, 188-191. » Die Grosse Politik, III, 264. 

' iicd in Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 200. 
IU W. N. Medlicott, "The Powers and the Unification of the two Bulgarias," 
It Historical Review, L1V (January, 1939), 67-82; LIV (April, 1939), 263- 
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When Alexander triumphantly entered Philippopolis his first concern 
was the threat of Turkish invasion. Abdul Hamid, however, had dc 
cided against military action and was contented with any solution 
that would retain Turkish suzerainty over Eastern Roumelia. The 
real danger was from Greece and particularly from Serbia. It wai 
assumed in both Athens and Belgrade that the revolution in Ron 
melia would spread to Macedonia and thus involve their interests. 
Greek public opinion was therefore entirely in favor of sending the 
army to Epirus and the navy to Crete and confronting Europe wilh 
a fait accompli as the Bulgarians had done. The Delyannis govern- 
ment, however, opposed immediate action as hazardous and instead 
hastened military preparations, hoping to gain territorial concession:, 
by a show of force. 20 In Serbia, on the other hand, the governmcnl 
could not resist the overwhelming popular demand for an advance 
into Old Serbia and immediately mobilized its forces and sought 
united action with Greece. 

As early as September 22, 1885 the Serbian premier and foreign 
minister, Milutin Garashanin, visited the Greek charge d'affaires in 
Belgrade, C. Nazos, and inquired about the position of Greece. He 
suggested that the moment was favorable for a Serbo-Greek entente. 
Two days later Garashanin again expressed his desire for joint action 
by Greece and Serbia should the status quo not be restored and on 
the 26th he added that Serbia was determined to resort to arms if her 
demands were not met. On October 2 the Skupshtina met at Nisi. 
where Milan in his speech from the throne stressed the importance 
of Balkan balance of power and made it clear that he favored war 
but without mentioning the adversary. 21 

The Greek government was cool towards these advances. It did 
not know whether the Serbians were preparing to attack Bulgaria or 
Turkey and it was not until October 2 that Nazos was instructed 
to determine what the Serbian requirements were for an entente. By 
this time Milan had changed his mind. At first he had considered 
the possibility of a war with Turkey but he feared a repetition of the 
disastrous 1876 days and turned instead against Bulgaria. His 
reasoning was that by such a step he would prevent Bulgarian expan- 
sion and demonstrate that without Serbia's approval the Balkan 
balance of power could not be disturbed. The Austrian government, 
however, persuaded Milan that territorial compensation could be 
secured in the region of Vidin and that war would be unnecessary. 
As a result the Serbian government now considered collaboration 

20 M. Lascaris, "Greece and Serbia During the War of 1885," Slavonic Review, 
XI (July, 1932), 83, 89. 

21 Ibid., 90, 91 ; Driault and Lhentier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 202-205. 
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with Greece superfluous. In answer to the Greek inquiries regarding 
the basis of an entente, Garashanin replied that the Serbian govern- 
ment favored a cautious policy until the Conference at Constanti- 
nople had reached a decision one way or the other. 22 

Unfortunately for Milan his expectations were not fulfilled at the 
Constantinople Conference. Not only was the Bulgarian fait accompli 
iccepted for all practical purposes, but Austria-Hungary failed to 
secure for Serbia some compensation for the enlargement of Bul- 
garia. Milan now decided that war with Bulgaria was inevitable. He 
therefore sent his uncle, General Catargi, to Bucharest to secure 
Roumanian military assistance 23 and he refused to participate in a 
joint declaration with Greece to the European Powers because he 
was trying to secure the neutrality of Turkey during the coming war 
and was therefore anxious to maintain a correct attitude. 

The Greek government was aware of the Serbo- Roumanian con- 
versations and realized that Serbia would not move against Turkey. 
Accordingly on November 5 the Greek government attempted a 
...pprochement with Sofia with a view to realizing, if possible, a 
general Balkan entente. The reply from Sofia was that Greece should 
first forestall a Serbian attack on Bulgaria for such a move would 
lead to Great Power intervention in the Balkans. The Athens cabinet 
now hurriedly attempted to bring pressure to bear upon Belgrade 
but it was already too late. On November 13 the Serbian government, 
ronvinced that no compensation could be obtained through the 
pacific efforts of Austria, declared war on Bulgaria. 24 

Contrary to all expectations the Serbs were decisively defeated. 
A l the three day battle of Slivnitza the Bulgarians repulsed the in- 
vaders and started on their march to Belgrade until stopped by the 
Austrian ultimatum of November 28. The Treaty of Bucharest on 
March 3, 1886 restored the status quo ante helium. In the meantime 
I he Bulgarian victories had increased the excitement in Greece. A 
" patriotic" loan was raised, military preparations were rushed and 
D final attempt was made to come to an understanding with Serbia. 25 
I he Powers, however, were determined that war should not break 
out anew, and when Greece refused to halt her war preparations a 
blockade was enforced from May 8 to June 7. 26 

Prince Alexander did not long enjoy his triumph. A group of dis- 

n Lascaris, "Greece and Serbia," loc. cit., 92, 93. _ 

•> T. G. Djuvara, "Souvenirs diplomatiques," Revue des sciences polttiques, LIU 

i |., unary-March, 1930), 24. . „ ,. .. 

u Driault and Lteritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 2Q7-2W. j-*u\-u 

•*<• Delyannis overestimated the military power of Serbia and believed that she 

,uld soon be able to reorganize her army and obtain a satisfactory settlement. 

I linearis, "Greece and Serbia," loc. cit., 95-98. ... ... .., 

,J " For details see Driault and Lhentier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, zu-iw. 
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contented officers with Russian backing forced his abdication on 
August 21, 1886, and, although Stambulov, then Speaker of the 
Sobranje, enabled him to return on August 29, yet the unshaken 
hostility of the Tsar led the Prince on September 7 to announce his 
abdication. The problem now was to find another ruler. The Sobranje 
unanimously elected Prince Waldemar of Denmark but the opposi- 
tion of the Tsar led the Prince to decline the offer. For the next six 
months the Bulgarian crown went a-begging. One proposal brought 
forward was the personal union of Bulgaria and Roumania. The Bul- 
garian regency seriously considered this possibility and suggested it 
to the Bucharest government, pointing out the advantages of union. 
The Roumanian cabinet, however, expressed the fear that Bulgaria 
might become the dominant partner of such a union. Moreover, the 
Russian government firmly opposed the plan and on June 22, 1887 
it warned Bucharest that the candidacy of Carol for the Bulgarian 
throne would be considered a violation of the Treaty of Berlin and 
that should Carol be elected Bulgarian prince, Russia would sever 
relations with Roumania and the latter would have to face the con- 
sequences. Such a warning, naturally, was sufficient to put an end to 
all hopes for a Bulgaro-Roumanian union. 27 

Finally on July 7, 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Coburg was elected 
Prince of Bulgaria. Thus ended the Bulgarian crisis of 1885 to 1887. 
Its effects on Balkan politics proved to be far-reaching. For the first 
time the conflicting interests of the Balkan states had led to open 
warfare. The hope for Yugoslav or Balkan unity in the near future 
had been shattered. Bulgaria was now a definitely established state 
with little inclination to look to Serbia for aid and leadership as in 
the eighteen sixties. Moreover the character of the new Bulgarian 
ruler was of the utmost importance. Very ambitious and utterly un- 
scrupulous, he consciously strove for the restoration of the medieval 
Bulgarian empire with Constantinople as its capital. 28 Thus the mega- 

27 K. Kratchounov, La politique extirieure de la Bulgarie, 1880-1920 (Sofia, 1932) 
23, 24. According to Djuvara, Stambulov in the spring of 1890 revived this plan! 
After complaining against Great Power intervention in Balkan affairs Stambulov 
sought to convince Djuvara "... that Roumania and Bulgaria would be stronger 
if a personal union were realized, of the same type which existed between Austria and 
Hungary; in his opinion this union could be realized because the two peoples prac- 
tised the same Orthodox religion and because at one time there had existed a Rou- 
manian-Bulgarian Kingdom." When Djuvara asked what would be done with 
Ferdinand, Stambulov replied laughingly: "I will see to it that he is packed out of 
Bulgaria within fifteen days." Djuvara, loc, cit., 33. 

M Ferdinand once kept the French minister, Paleologue, waiting for ten minutes 
in a room in which was hung;a panoramic painting of Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and the Asiatic shores, all of which were overshadowed by a majestic mounted figure, 
Tsar Ferdinand. H. R. Madol, Ferdinand de Bulgarie, La rive de Byzance (Paris, 
1933), 102, 103. Other examples of Ferdinand's Byzantine ambitions are given in 
Djuvara, loc. cit., 31; R. Graves, Storm Centres of the Near East (London, 1933), 100, 



lomania of Prince Ferdinand together with the clashing Near Eastern 
policies of the Great Powers and the increased distrust between the 
Balkan states combined to make Balkan cooperation distinctly im- 
probable during these years. Instead, the outstanding feature of 
iialkan politics in this period was the increasing rivalry over Mace- 
donia. In fact the Macedonian question can safely be said to consti- 
inte, henceforth, the chief cause for Balkan discord. 

Macedonia may be defined as that area around and behind Salo- 
nica consisting roughly of the three Turkish vilayets of Salonica, Mon- 
1 1 stir and Kossovo. This territory was the melting-pot of the Balkans, 
a region where several races lived more or less intermingled. To at- 
tempt to assign exact percentages or figures to these various races is 
impossible. No accurate statistics were available so that each race 
juggled the figures to suit its own ends. 29 Some general conclusions, 
however, can safely be drawn from the mass of conflicting evidence. 
In the first place, Greeks, Serbs and Bulgarians were to be found in 
the border districts of their respective frontiers. The remainder of 
the population, with the exception of such distinct minorities as 
Vlachs and Jews, could be called Macedonian. These Macedonians 
had a character and dialect of their own such as would justify their 
being considered one of the many distinct Yugoslav types. But the 
important point was that, during this period at least, they lacked 
national consciousness, so that all three of their neighbors claimed 
them as their own. To the Greeks they were bulgarophone Greek 
since they were Orthodox Christians and under the jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. 30 The Serbs pointed to the charac- 
teristics of their grammar and to their "slava" festival as proofs of 
their Serbian origin. 31 Finally the Bulgarians argued that physiologi- 
cally the Macedonians were closer to them than to the Serbs and that 
I lie Macedonian language was in reality a Bulgarian dialect. 32 It is 
apparent, then, that many permutations were possible when a Bul- 
garian Serbophone Patriarchist could be reckoned either as a Bul- 
garian, a Serbian, a Greek, or all three. Population statistics, there- 
fore were largely useless. 33 

One fact of dominant importance, however, stood out clearly 

29 Examples of directly conflicting statistics are given in C. Mijatovich, "The 
Iblkan Problems," Fortnightly Review, LXXXII (September 2, 1907), 432. 

80 C. Nicolaides, La MacSdoine (Berlin, 1899); N. Stroumzi, La question mace- 
donienne, etude d'histoire diplomatique et de droit public (Lyons, 1932). 

81 J. Cvijic, Remarks on the Ethnography of the Macedonian Slavs (London, 1906); 
Ti 1^. Georgevich, Macedonia (London, 1918). 

32 J. Ivanoff, La question macldoine (Paris, 1920); S. Radeff, La Mactdoine et la 
nnaissance bulgare (Sofia, 1918). 

33 Among the best, fairly impartial studies, are G. Weigand, Ethnographie von 
Makedonien (Leipzig, 1924); J. Ancel, La Mactdoine (Paris, 1930); H. N. Brailsford, 
Macedonia (London, 1906). 
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and that was that by the middle of the nineties the bulk of the Mace- 
donians, whatever their racial origin may have been, had been bul- 
garized in their sympathies. This was due to a number of factors. 
Since the firman of 1870 provided that any district could join Hi. 
exarchate if two-thirds of the population so voted, a large part ol 
Macedonia abandoned the Patriarchate and joined the Bulgarian 
church. This did not mean that all the people were Bulgarians. Sonic 
considered themselves Serbs 3 * and probably most were indifferenl 
but all disliked the Greek clergy and the incomprehensible Greek 
service. At any rate, whatever the cause, the Bulgarians were now 
in a position to utilize the exarchate to bulgarize the Macedonians 
just as the Greeks had used the Patriarchate to hellenize them. By 
1895 the Bulgarians had opened some six to seven hundred schools 
in Macedonia with twenty-five to thirty thousand pupils while tin- 
vast majority of contemporary observors and reputable authorities 
were agreed that the mass of the Macedonians considered themselves 
Bulgarians. 35 Macedonia was well on its way to becoming Bulgarian. 

During the early years the Bulgarians had to cope only with the 
opposition of the Greek Patriarchate in Macedonia but gradually the 
Serbs began to take measures against the Bulgarian propaganda. 
As early as 1869 during the exarchate struggle Ristich had taken steps 
to safeguard Serbian interests in Macedonia but at the insistence 
of Ignatiev he had withdrawn his claims. When the Bulgarian exar- 
chate was established and was proven to be an organ for purely 
Bulgarian rather than general Slav interests, Ristich made an effort 
to open Serbian schools in Old Serbia and Macedonia to counteract 
the effects of the exarchate. Little was accomplished, however, be- 
cause of the opposition of the Russians and because the Serbs them- 
selves were interested more in Bosnia than in Macedonia. 36 

After the Congress of Berlin the situation was completely 
changed. Serbia now looked to Vienna rather than to St.. Petersburg 
and was bound by Article VII of the 1881 alliance with Austria to 
confine her expansionist ambitions to Macedonia. Serbian and Bul- 
garian interests thus clashed and led to the fratricidal war of 1885. 
With their defeat at Slivnitza the Serbs realized that unless drastic 
measures were taken Macedonia would soon follow the course of 
Eastern Roumelia. Accordingly preparations were made for an in- 

3i One writer makes the point that although the Macedonians called themselves 
Bugars,' this word meant not Bulgar but Slav. Thus he claims that many Serbs in 
Macedonia were taken for Bulgarians. E. Haumant, "Les origines de la Iutte pour la 
Macedoine, 1855-1872," Le monde slave, III, (October, 1926), 55-57. 

35 Quotations from numerous authorities are given in K. Strupp, La situation 
jurtdtque des Macedoniens en Yougoslavie (Paris, 1931), 108-114; J. Ivanoff, Les 
Bulgar esdevantle congres de la paix (Berne, 1919), 47-144. 

38 Haumant, loc. cit., 62-66. 



tensive propaganda campaign in Macedonia. In 1886 the Society of 
Saint Sava was founded with the purpose of awakening national 
consciousness in all Serb lands and particularly in Macedonia. It 
I rained teachers, printed books and issued proclamations until the 
work was taken over first by the ministry of education and in 1889 
by the minister for foreign affairs. By the middle nineties the Serbs 
had established over a hundred schools in the Kossovo vilayet with 
,i I least five thousand pupils. Serbia had become a factor in the Mace- 
donian situation. 37 

Although this policy brought the Serbs into conflict with the Bul- 
garians, it seemed for a while that the new Radical government in 
Serbia with its pan-Slav sympathies might come to an understanding 
with Sofia. After the disaster at Slivnitza anti-Austrian feeling in 
Serbia increased until in March 1889 Milan found it necessary to 
abdicate in favor of his thirteen year old son Alexander. 38 Once Milan 
was gone and a Radical government under Nicholas Pashich came 
into power the Russophil tendencies of the people soon found ex-, 
liression. The press stressed Slav solidarity, anti-Hapsburg demon- 
Htrations became frequent and in 1890 Pashich went to St. Petersburg 
where he was received and decorated by the Tsar. In the following 
year Pashich again went to Russia, this time with King Alexander. 
( learly the Serbians had left the Austrian orbit and the Russians 
Iherefore promised to support Serbian claims in Macedonia. 

This did not satisfy Pashich. The Radical program called for 
Yugoslav unity so he desired an understanding with Bulgaria. 39 Ac- 
cordingly in August 1889 Pashich -went to Sofia and proposed an 
illiance on the basis of a delimitation of claims in Macedonia and a 
joint attack on Turkey. This was a splendid opportunity for a Serbo- 
Hulgarian alliance that could serve as the nucleus for a Balkan 
I .cague, particularly since Tricoupis in Greece was at this time favor- 
;ible to such a scheme. Unfortunately, Stambulov, the Bulgarian 

87 S. Jovanovic, Vlada Aleksandra Obrenovida [Reign of Alexander Obrenovich] 
(Belgrade, 1929), 88ff. 

38 Before his abdication Milan extended the alliance with Austria to January 13, 
1 895. In addition in 1892 the Serbian government concluded a new tariff treaty with 
the Hapsburg monarchy which was based substantially on the 1881 treaty. S. Pro- 
i itch, "The Secret Treaty between Servia and Austria-Hungary," Fortnightly Review, 
XCI (May, 1909), 838-849. 

39 The program of the National Radical Party was drawn up in 1881 by Pashich 
.Hid his friends. Internally it called for freedom of the assembly and the press, local 
lidf-government and a less costly administration, while externally it demanded a 
nl ronger army, an immediate entente with the Bulgars and Montenegrins, and as a 
more distant goal, a complete Balkan federation. While in exile during Milan's reign, 
I 'ashicn was warmly received in Bulgaria and had close relations with various political 
leaders. It is even said that he sought Bulgarian aid to oust Milan and to establish a 
unified Serbo-Bulgarian state. Toshev, Balkanskite voini, I, 28; Sforza, Pachitch el 
I'union des Yougoslavs, 36, 37, 45-47. 
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statesman who until 1894 guided the destinies of his country, would 
have nothing to do with any anti-Turkish combination. His policy 
was based upon friendship with Turkey so that he could count upon 
the Porte's acquiescence in the work of peaceful penetration into 
Macedonia. If this program could be continued without interruption 
for a few years longer then the whole region would be ripe for annexa- 
tion without the necessity for dividing it with the other Balkan states. 
Accordingly Stambulov's answer to Pashich was that there was no 
necessity for the delimitation of claims in Macedonia, that the people 
of that region should be allowed to decide their own fate and finally, 
that a Balkan alliance against Turkey was undesirable. Not only did 
Stambulov reject the Serbian proposal but he even betrayed it to the 
Porte, receiving as a reward the right to appoint several Bulgarian 
bishops to Macedonian dioceses. Thus the possibility of a Serbo-Bul- 
garian understanding was eliminated. In fact the relations between 
the two countries became more and more strained as Stambulov's 
enemies made Belgrade their base of operations against his regime. 40 
Having failed to conclude an alliance with Sofia, the Serbians now 
turned to Athens. Negotiations were started in June 1890 with the 
Greek envoy in Belgrade and were continued in Constantinople 
by the Greek and Serbian ministers. The Serbians, however, de- 
manded, in the eyes of the Greeks, excessive support for the advance- 
ment of Serb propaganda in Macedonia, particularly as regards the 
opening of schools. Thus the Greek government, which apparently 
was less anxious for an agreement than the Serbian, allowed th(; 
negotiations to lapse. 41 If any Balkan alliance was to be concluded, 
the Greek cabinet was determined that Bulgaria should be included, 
for Bulgaria was the most dangerous opponent in Macedonia. Thus 
in June 1891 Tricoupis paid a visit to Belgrade and Sofia in the hope 
of constructing a Balkan league against Turkey and reaching an 
agreement on the partition of Macedonia. One contemporary writer, 
usually well informed about Greek affairs, states that Stambulov 
was willing to consider the idea but that the claims of Tricoupis 
proved excessive. The Greek statesman proposed that Macedonia 
should be divided between the two countries, first into spheres of 
influence and then into actual possessions as soon as circumstances 
permitted, and that the line of division between the two regions 
should be the forty-first parallel. Since this line would have left the 
whole of the Aegean seacoast to Greece, Stambulov flatly rejected 
the proposal and reported it to Constantinople, receiving additional 

40 Jovanovic, Vlada Aleksandra Obrenovica, I, 86-88; Kratchounov, op. cit., 25-27; 
J. D. Bourchier, "In Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand." Fortnightly Review. LV (April 
1891), 612. F ' 

41 Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 290. 
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ecclesiastical privileges in Macedonia as a reward. There the matter 
of a Greco-Bulgarian understanding rested until a few months before 
the outbreak of the Greco-Turkish war of 1897. 42 

The proposals of Tricoupis were taken more seriously in Belgrade 
than in Sofia. In fact the Serbian government sent to Athens Vladan 
Georgevich, former minister of religion, in an effort to hasten the 
conclusion of an alliance. Apparently the Greek government, how- 
ever, placed little value on an understanding with Serbia without 
the participation of Bulgaria. In addition it appears that the govern- 
ment was apprehensive of the results of Serbian propaganda in Mace- 
donia. At any rate the Athens cabinet was cool to the Serbian ad- 
vances and even informed the Austrian representative of the negotia- 
tions that were being conducted. Belgrade, however, was anxious 
for an agreement and the text of a proposed accord was submitted 
to Athens. This provided for common action by the two governments 
against the exarchate and against Bulgarian propaganda in Mace- 
donia," . . . inasmuch as this propaganda has taken hold and has 
spread into districts which do not belong to the Bulgarians." The 
Serbian sphere of action was to consist of the vilayets of Kossovo 
and Monastir and the northern part of the vilayet of Salonica. Thus 
the Serbs were ready to leave to the Greeks the territory which the 
latter had asked of the Bulgarians. In addition Greek and Serbian 
diplomacy should propagate everywhere, "... the idea that there 
exist in Macedonia only Serbs and Greeks." The Greeks also were to 
use their influence with the Patriarchate to aid in the establishment of 
Serbian schools and the introduction of the Slavic language in the 
church service, and in return the Serbs were ready to pay a pension 
to the Patriarch. Finally the administration of the Hilendar mon- 
astery in Mount Athos was to be changed as soon as possible from 
Bulgarian to Serbian, and Serbian bishops were to be appointed to 
the dioceses of Prizren and Uskub. 43 

Nothing came of this Serbian plan. The Greek government was 
afraid that an agreement with Serbia would drive Bulgaria and 
Turkey to a still closer entente and therefore rejected the Serbian 
proposal as inacceptable. Instead it demanded much more generous 
frontiers, claiming Monastir, Prilep, Krushevo, Melnik, Nevrokop 
and Strumitsa. Probably the purpose of these demands was to dis- 

43 Henry Norman, "The Wreck of Greece," Scribner's Magazine, XXII (October, 
1897), 410, 411; Young, Nationalism and War in the Near East, 93-98. Tricoupis later 
denied that he had sought to form an anti-Turkish alliance. "The undertaking by one 
or all of the Balkan states of an offensive war against Turkey would appear to me 
to be impossible and puerile. On the other hand the federative union of the Balkan 
peoples is a Utopia to which a serious statesman cannot spend a moment of his atten- 
l ion." His mission, he claimed, aimed only at the establishment of more friendly rela- 
( ions. Nicolaides, La Maeedoine, 203, 204. 

« Cited in Driault and Lheritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 291, 292. 
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courage the Serbians in their desire for an entente with Greece. If 
so, they achieved their purpose. In January 1893 the negotiations 
were dropped. 44 

Serbia was now in a difficult position. Austria-Hungary had been 
estranged, Greece and Bulgaria had refused to agree on spheres of 
influence in Macedonia and the Russians so far had given little more 
than promises. Only one course was left, an understanding with 
Turkey. In 1893 after the failure of the negotiations with Greece, 
this policy was seriously adopted. The Porte showed some apprecia- 
tion for the Serbian advances and granted permission for the estab- 
lishment of Serb schools in the vilayet of Kossovo. The Sultan even 
suggested that King Alexander visit him in Constantinople. This op- 
portunity was eagerly grasped by the Serbians. In fact, they were 
even willing to conclude a military alliance if the Porte would tolerate 
Serb schools in the Monastir and Salonica vilayets, and also bring 
pressure on the Patriarchate to appoint Serbian bishops to dioceses 
with Serbian populations. The explanation for this Turcophil policy 
is to be found in the widespread alarm at the increasing Bulgarian 
influence in Macedonia, and in the hope that it could be checked by 
imitating Stambulov's tactics. Accordingly Alexander went to Con- 
stantinople in June 1894, received a warm welcome and left in high 
hopes. Nothing, however, came of the visit. The Turcophil policy 
of the Belgrade government had proven as futile as the other policies 
it had tried. Moreover, internal conditions were again unsettled. The 
regency was abolished in 1893, the liberal constitution was abrogated 
in 1894, the pro-Russian Radical party was driven from power and 
the government wavered weakly between St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
Both in her domestic affairs and foreign policy Serbia was vacillating 
and weak. 45 

In the meantime Bulgarian foreign policy underwent a complete 
reversal. After rejecting the Serbian and Greek offers for an entente 
in 1889 and 1891 Stambulov in August of 1892 visited the Sultan 
in Constantinople and discussed the possibility of a definite entente 
between the two countries. In January 1894 Stambulov went to the 
extent of sending to the Sultan, through the medium of the Turkish 
commissioner in Sofia, a memoir containing the following proposals: 

1. Conclusion of a defensive Turco-Bulgarian alliance against 
all enemies of the two states. 

2. Negotiation of commercial, customs and postal conventions 
between the two states. 

41 Jovanovi£, Vlada Aleksandra Obrenovida, I, 94, 95. 
/■d ? V \ Georgevich, Srbija i Turska, 1894-1897 [Servia and Turkey, 1894-1897] 
(Belgrade, 1928), 21-23; Jovanovid, Vlada Aleksandra Obrenovida, I, 276-280. 
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3. Organization of all the provinces of European Turkey into an 
autonomous state which should be administered by an heir to the 
Turkish throne aided by a mixed Turco-Bulgarian ministry. 

4. Recognition of both the Turkish and Bulgarian languages as 
official. 

5. Organization of an army composed of Turks and Bulgarians 
and commanded by officers of the two races. In case of war in Europe 
I lie commander of the army would be the prince of Bulgaria and if 
the war were fought in Asia the commander would be the Turkish 
Sultan. 

6. Strict application of the firman concerning the exarchate and 
the Bulgarian schools. 46 

Apparently the Sultan did not seriously consider this fantastic 
plan for what amounted to a dual Turco-Bulgarian administration 
of European Turkey. At any rate in March 1894 the Turkish govern- 
ment, probably acting under Russian pressure, announced that 
henceforth the right of the Bulgarian exarchate to found and control 
schools would be withdrawn. This news created a tremendous uproar 
in Bulgaria until Stambulov induced the Porte to rescind its order 
and to grant the Bulgarians two more bishoprics in Macedonia. But 
Stambulov's grip on Bulgaria was becoming more and more shaky. 
Mis patient and unexciting policy in Macedonia, his dictatorial rule 
at home and his hostility toward Russia cost him much popularity, 
particularly among the politicians. 

When in May 1894 Ferdinand felt strong enough to assert his 
authority, he dismissed Stambulov and appointed a Russophil cab- 
inet headed by Stoilov. An amnesty was granted to all the persecuted 
leaders of the pro-Russian faction and the government set out to 
effect a reconciliation with Russia. With the death of Tsar Alexander 
III the way was cleared. At the suggestion of Stoilov, Prince Ferdi- 
nand sent condolences to Nicholas II and the reply indicated that 
I he anti-Bulgarian policy would be dropped. In July 1895 a deputa- 
tion headed by the Metropolitan of Tirnovo was sent to St. Peters- 
burg to place a gold crown on the tomb of Alexander III. The group 
was warmly received by the Tsar who shook hands with each member 
and stated that he would protect the Bulgarian people. Another im- 
portant step in the rapprochement was the baptism on February 14, 
1896 of Prince Boris after the rites of the Orthodox Church. The 
unction ceremony was very impressive with the Tsar, who was the 
godfather of the Prince, being represented by Major General Count 
"( lolenichev-Kotuzov. Finally the Tsar took the initiative in procuring 

46 N. Stanev, Istoriya na nova Balgariya, 1878-1928 [History of Modern Bulgaria, 
1878-1928] (Sofia, 1929), 94; Kratchounov, op. ciL, 26, 27. 
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for Ferdinand the recognition of the Porte and the other Powers. The 
reconciliation between Russia and Bulgaria was complete. 47 

This reversal of Bulgarian foreign policy did not make possible, 
as might have been expected, the formation of a Balkan alliance 
under the aegis of Russia. In fact Balkan cooperation was as much 
hindered as aided by the removal of Stambulov from office. Even 
before his downfall a number of Bulgarian Macedonians who were 
dissatisfied with Stambulov's cautious Turcophil policy gathered at 
Resna and organized a secret, revolutionary committee usually re- 
ferred to as the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization. 
The aims of the organization were not very precise but the immediate 
goal was autonomy for Macedonia. It was felt, however, that if the 
province were annexed by any one Balkan nation the others would be 
antagonized and consequently it was hoped that Macedonia would 
eventually form the central state in a Yugoslav federation. 48 The 
committee, exceptionally well led by such men as Damian Gruev 
and Gotze Delchev, spread throughout Macedonia within a few years. 
Men were trained and armed, munitions were gathered and careful 
plans were made for a mass uprising. When Stambulov was dis- 
missed in May 1894 the greatest obstacle to this work was removed 
and activities were redoubled. Prince Ferdinand did not favor such 
revolutionary tactics since he believed that the same results could 
be obtained by diplomatic means. 49 But the Macedonian revolution- 
aries had the whole-hearted support of the mass of Bulgarians both in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia and the agitation continued unabated 
despite the views of the government. 60 

Very naturally this situation alarmed the Serbians and the 
Greeks. All the members of the Internal Organization were Bulgarian 
and some of them, despite the avowed aims of the body, favored the 
union of Macedonia and Bulgaria. Moreover there was the rival 
Central Committee, led by Bulgarian officers, which received aid'! 

47 A. Standoff, Recollections of a Bulgarian Diplomat's Wife (London, 1930) 
HOff.; Kratchounov, op. cit., 27-29; S. T. Lascaris, "Coup d'oeil sur la question 
d'Orient au debut du XX° siecle (1900-1914)," Les Balkans, VII (January-July, 

48 Brailsford, Macedonia, 123, 124. A. Cahuet, La question d'Orient dans Vhistoire 
contemporaine (Paris, 1905), 528; J. Swire, Bulgarian Conspiracy (London, 1940) 
73-75 ; S. Christowc, Heroes and Assassifts (New York, 1935), ch. III-V 

49 In October 1900 Bourchier, the well-known Times correspondent in the Balkans 
made the following note in his diary. "Lunch tUe-d-ttte with the Prince [Ferdinand]. 
He entirely agrees with me as to the mischief the young desperadoes and exaltes are 
doing to the Macedonian movement." Cited in Lady Grogan, The Life of J D 
Bourchier (London, 1926), 108. 

M For further details see Brailsford, Macedonia, 115-124; K. Todoroff, "The 
Macedonian Organisation Yesterday and Today," Foreign Affairs, VI (April, 1928), 
473-482; A. Rappaport, "Makedonien und die Komitadschis," Berliner Monatshefte. 
VIII (1930), 731-747; Strupp, op. cit., 69-71. 
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1 1 (tin Sofia and worked openly for the annexation of Macedonia to 
Itulgaria. 61 Thus the other nationalities took steps to meet this Bul- 
garian menace and the struggle over Macedonia became yearly more 
micnse. In 1892 Greco-Serb negotiations were started in Athens for 
Common action against Bulgarian propaganda but no agreement was 
h iclied. 52 In November 1894 there was founded in Athens a secret 
< 'i gariization known as the Ethnike Hetairia or National Society. This 
body, which enjoyed the support of three quarters of the officers of 
i lie Greek army and of many influential and wealthy Greeks at home 
and abroad, had for its general aim the gradual liberation of all 
Greeks under Turkish domination. Its immediate object, however, 
w;is to counteract the Bulgarian organization in Macedonia and to 
. ai ry on Greek propaganda in that province. 63 

As might be expected from this situation there was little prospect 
for united action on the part of the Balkan states when war broke out 
mi April 1897 between Greece and Turkey over the Cretan question. 64 
I Ik: Turks first made an effort to secure a military convention with 
Serbia but received no encouragement. The Sultan then attempted 
to conclude an alliance with Roumania. The situation was favorable 
lor such a step as Roumania at this time was at odds with the other 
Balkan states over the Kutzo-Vlachs of Macedonia and Epirus. The 
Roumanians claimed this race of shepherds and traders as their 
kinsmen and as early as 1864 built the first Vlach school at Tirnovo 
near Monastir. After 1879 special subsidies for the aid of Vlach 
nchools in Turkey were included in the Roumanian budget. At first 
they amounted to only 14,000 francs per year but by the end of the 
Century they had reached 500,000 and by 1912 a million francs. 

The Vlachs found an able leader in Apostolos Margarites, an 
< >i thodox priest who founded a Roumanian gymnasium at Monastir. 
I le was encouraged by the Porte as a counterweight to Bulgar and 
I rreek, by the French Catholic missions in the hope that a Latin race 
might be more amenable to proselytism, and by the Austrians who 
were glad to divert Roumanian attention from the Carpathians. 
Needless to say, no one in Bucharest was naive enough to suppose 
that the Macedonian Vlachs could ever be united with Roumania. 

41 The leaders of this organization, whose main strength was in Bulgaria rather 
1 1 i.i n Macedonia, were General Tzonchev, Colonel Yankov and Professor Michailov- 
l i. Brailsford, op. cit., 171, 172; Swire, op. cit,, 74-77. 

a Driault and Lh6ritier, Histoire diplomatique, IV, 482, f. 7. 

51 N. Politis, La guerre greco-turque au point de vue du droit international (Paris, 
1 898), 3-8; V. Berard, Les affaires de Crete (Paris, 1898), 182-187. A good summary of 
(Ireek, Roumanian, Serbian and Bulgarian activities in Macedonia is to be found in 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. G. P. Gooch and H. Temper - 
Irv, eds. (London, 1926ff.), V, 100-123. 
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